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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Lives,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Me¬ 
moirs  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguished 
Men  of  Modern  Times,  contained  in  these  vol¬ 
umes,  have  been  selected  from  a  more  extensive 
series  published  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  first  appeared  in 
-=the  British  Gallery  of  Portraits.  Without  presu¬ 
ming  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent 
reader,  the  publishers  may  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  these  facts,  as  affording  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  Memoirs  here  offered  will  be  found  both 
highly  interesting  and  instructive.  The  object  of 
the  work  is  to  present  a  graphic  and  vivid  outline 
of  whatever  was  most  striking  in  the  character 
and  actions  of  those  remarkable  individuals  who 
illustrated  the  several  periods  in  which  they  lived, 
and  whose  genius  and  efforts  have  had  a  lasting 
influence  on  the  progress  of  society  in  modern 
times. 

The  notices  of  Washington,  Franklin,  &c.,  have 
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Vi  ADVERTISEMENT. 

been  omitted,  for  the  reason  that  the  publishers  are 
now  occupied  with  a  series  of  American  Biogra¬ 
phy,  in  continuation  of  the  well-known  and  highly 
popular  work  of  Mr.  Sparks,  in  which  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  carry  forward  and  complete  the  design  of 
that  work. 

H.  &  B. 


New-York,  August,  1840. 
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DANTE. 

While  the  more  northern  nations  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope  were  beginning  to  cultivate  a  peculiar  national 
literature  in  their  vernacular  tongues,  instead  of 
using  Latin  as  the  only  vehicle  of  written  thought, 
it  was  some  time  before  the  popular  language  of 
Italy  received  that  attention  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  prevalence  of  free  institutions, 
and  the  constant  intercourse  between  neighbouring 
states  speaking  similar  dialects.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  the  example  of  other  countries  prevailed,  and 
a  native  poetry  sprung  up  in  Italy.  If  it  be  allow¬ 
able  to  compare  the  progress  of  the  national  mind 
to  the  stages  of  human  life,  the  Italian  Muse  may  be 
said  to  have  been  born  in  Sicily,  with  Ciullo  d’Al- 
camo,  in  1190 ;  to  have  arrived  at  childhood  in 
Lombardy,  with  Guido  Guinicelli,  about  1220  ;  and 
to  have  attained  to  youth  in  Tuscany,  with  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  about  1280.  But  she  suddenly  started 
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into  perfect  maturity  when  Dante  appeared  ;  sur¬ 
passing  all  his  predecessors  in  lyrical  composition, 
and  astounding  the  world  with  that  mighty  monu¬ 
ment  of  Christian  poetry,  which,  after  five  centuries 
of  progressive  civilization,  still  stands  sublime,  as 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  productions  of  genius. 

Dante  Alighieri,  the  true  founder  of  Italian  lit¬ 
erature,  was  born  at  Florence  A.D.  1265,  and 
was  of  a  family  of  some  note.  The  name  of  Dante, 
by  which  he  is  generally  known,  and  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  that  of  his  family,  is  a  mere  contrac- 
tion  of  his  Christian  name  Durante.  Yet  in  in¬ 
fancy  when  his  father  died,  that  heavy  loss  was 
lightened  by  the  judicious  solicitude  with  which  his 
mother  superintended  his  education.  She  intrusted 
him  to  the  care  of  Brunetto  Latini,  a  man  of  great 
repute  as  a  poet  and  philosopher ;  and  his  profi¬ 
ciency  was  so  rapid,  both  in  science  and  literature, 
as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  future 
eminence. 

Early  as  were  developed  the  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers  of  his  understanding,  he  was  no  less  precocious 
in  evincing  that  susceptibility  to  deep  and  tender 
impressions  to  which  he  afterward  owed  his  sub- 
limest  inspirations.  But  his  passion  was  of  a  very 
mysterious  and  peculiar  character  :  it  arose  in  his 
boyhood  for  a  girl  “  still  in  her  infancy  and  it 
never  ceased,  nor  lost  its  intensity,  though  she  died 
in  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  he  survived  her  more 
than  thirty  years.  Whether  indeed  he  was  enam¬ 
oured  of  a  human  being,  or  of  a  creature  merely 
of  his  own  imagination — one  of  those  phantoms  of 
ideal  beauty  and  virtue  so  common  to  the  reveries 
of  youth — it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine. 
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Some  of  his  biographers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  works  under 
the  name  of  Bice  or  Beatrice,  was  the  daughter  of 
Folco  Portinari,  a  noble  Florentine  ;  while  others, 
again,  are  equally  confident  that  she  had  no  real 
existence,  but  was  merely  a  personification,  in 
the  young  enthusiast’s  mind,  of  wisdom  or  virtue. 
Dante’s  own  account  of  his  love  is  given  in  terms 
often  so  enigmatical  and  apparently  contradictory, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  agree  in 
all  respects  with  either  of  these  suppositions. 

Whatever  its  object,  his  affection  seems  to  have 
been  most  chaste  and  spiritual  in  its  nature.  In- 
stead  of  alienating  him  from  literary  pursuits,  it 
increased  his  thirst  after  knowledge,  while  it  en¬ 
nobled  and  purified  his  feelings.  With  the  aid  of 
this  powerful  incentive,  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self  above  the  youth  of  his  native  city,  not  only  by 
his  intellectual  acquirements,  but  also  by  the  amen- 
ity  of  his  temper  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners. 
Thus  occupied  by  his  studies,  refined  and  exalted 
by  his  love,  and  cherished  by  his  countrymen,  the 
morning  of  his  life  was  irradiated  by  the  unclouded 
smiles  of  fortune,  as  if  to  render  darker,  by  con¬ 
trast,  the  long  and  gloomy  evening  which  awaited 
him. 

His  pilgrimage  on  earth  was  cast  in  one  of  the 
most  stormy  periods  recorded  in  history.  The 
church  and  the  empire  had  been  long  engaged  in 
a  scandalous  contest,  and  had  often  involved  a 
great  part  of  Europe  in  their  quarrels.  Italy  was 
especially  distracted  by  the  two  contending  parties : 
the  Guelfs,  who  adhered  to  the  pope,  and  the  Ghib- 
elines,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  emperor. 
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In  the  year  1266,  after  a  protracted  alternation  of 
ruinous  reverses  and  ferocious  triumphs,  the  Guelfs 
of  Florence  drove  the  Ghibelines  out  of  their  city, 
and  at  last  permanently  established  themselves  in 
power.  The  family  of  Dante  belonged  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  party ;  and,  while  he  remained  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  it  would  have  been  dangerous,  perhaps  im¬ 
possible,  for  him  to  avoid  mingling  in  these  civil 
broils.  He  accordingly  went  out  against  the  Ghib¬ 
elines  of  Arezzo  in  1289,  and  in  the  following 
year  against  those  of  Pisa.  In  the  former  of  these 
campaigns  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Campal- 
dino,  in  which,  after  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict, 
the  Aretines  were  completely  defeated.  On  that 
memorable  day  he  fought  valiantly  in  the  front  line 
of  the  Guelf  cavalry,  manifesting  the  same  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  warfare  which  he  had  displayed  in  his 
studies  and  in  his  love. 

But  soon  after  the  tumults  of  the  camp  had  in¬ 
terrupted  the  calm  of  his  private  and  meditative 
life,  his  adored  Beatrice,  whether  indeed  an  earthly 
mistress,  or  an  abstraction  only  of  his  moral  and 
literary  studies,  was  torn  from  him.  This  loss, 
which  in  his  writings  he  never  ceases  to  lament, 
reduced  him  to  extreme  despondency.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  1291,  and  but  a  few  months  after  it,  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Donati ;  a 
circumstance  which  would  indicate  a  strange  in¬ 
consistency  of  character  had  his  heart  been  really 
preoccupied  by  another  love.  This  connexion 
with  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  republic  may 
have  smoothed  his  way  to  civic  promotion  :  but  if 
Boccaccio  (usually,  by-the-way,  a  slanderer  of  the 
fair  sex)  be  credited,  the  lady’s  temper  proved  un¬ 
favourable  to  domestic  comfort. 
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He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  business 
of  government,  and  attained  such  reputation  as  a 
statesman,  that  hardly  any  transaction  of  impor- 
tance  took  place  without  his  advice.  It  has  been 
asserted  even  that  he  was  employed  in  no  less  than 
fourteen  embassies  to  foreign  courts.  There  may 
be  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement :  but  it  is 
certain  that,  in  1300,  at  the  early  age  of  five-and- 
thirty,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  priors,  or  chief  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  the  republic  ;  a  mark  of  popular  favour 
which  ended,  however,  in  his  total  ruin. 

About  this  time,  the  Guelfs  of  Florence  split  into 
two  new  divisions  called  Bianchi  and  Neri  (whites 
and  blacks),  from  the  denominations  of  two  fac¬ 
tions  which  had  originated  at  Pistoja,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dispute  between  two  branches  of  the 
Cancellieri  family.  The  Bianchi  were  chiefly  citi¬ 
zens  recently  risen  to  importance,  who,  having  re¬ 
ceived  no  personal  injury  from  the  Ghibelines, 
were  disposed  to  treat  them  with  moderation; 
while  the  Neri  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ancient 
nobles,  who,  having  been  the  leaders  of  the  Guelfs, 
still  retained  a  furious  animosity  against  their  for¬ 
mer  enemies.  All  endeavours  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  proved  unavailing  :  they  soon  passed 
from  rancour  to  contumely,  and  from  contumely 
to  open  violence.  The  city  was  now  in  the  ut¬ 
most  confusion,  and  was  very  near  being  turned 
into  a  scene  of  war  and  carnage,  when  the  priors, 
hardly  knowing  what  course  to  pursue,  invoked  the 
advice  of  Dante.  His  situation  was  most  perplex, 
ing  and  critical.  The  relations  of  his  wife  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Neri ;  while  Guido  Cavalcante, 
his  dearest  friend  on  earth,  was  one  of  the  fore- 
Vol.  I.— B 
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most  leaders  of  the  Bianchi.  Nevertheless,  silen- 
cing  all  claims  of  private  affection  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  he  proposed  to  banish  the  principal 
agitators  of  both  parties  ;  and,  by  the  adoption  of 
this  measure,  public  tranquillity  was  for  a  time  re- 
stored.  But  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  could  not  suffer 
independent  citizens  to  govern  the  republic.  He 
therefore  sent  Charles  de  Valois  to  Florence,  under 
colour  of  pacifying  the  contending  parties,  but, 
in  truth,  to  re-establish  in  power  the  men  most 
blindly  devoted  to  his  own  interests.  The  French 
prince,  after  having  made  the  most  solemn  prom¬ 
ises  to  the  Florentine  government  that  he  would 
act  with  rigorous  impartiality,  and  adopt  only  con¬ 
ciliatory  measures,  obtained  admission  into  the 
city  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1301.  Making 
no  account,  however,  of  the  engagements  he  had 
entered  into,  he  permitted  the  Neri  to  perpetrate 
the  most  atrocious  outrages  on  the  families  of  their 
opponents,  and  to  close  this  scene  of  horror  by 
pronouncing  sentence  of  exile  and  confiscation  upon 
six  hundred  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens.  Dante 
was  among  the  victims.  He  had  made  himself 
obnoxious,  both  to  the  Neri,  whom  he  had  caused 
to  be  banished,  and  to  Charles,  whose  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  he 
had  firmly  opposed  in  council.  Accordingly,  his 
house  was  pillaged  and  razed,  his  property  con- 
fiscated,  and  his  life,  even,  saved  only  by  his  ab¬ 
sence  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  propitiating  the  pope.  Deeply  disgust¬ 
ed  at  the  treacherous  conduct  of  Boniface,  who  had 
been  deluding  him  all  the  while  with  vain  hopes 
and  honeyed  words,  he  suddenly  left  Rome  and 
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hastened  to  Sienna.  On  his  arrival  he  heard  that 
he  had  been  charged  with  embezzling  the  public 
money,  and  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
His  indignation  now  reached  its  height ;  and,  in 
despair  of  ever  being  restored  to  his  native  city 
except  by  arms,  he  repaired  to  Arezzo,  where  he 
united  his  exertions  to  those  of  the  other  Bianchi, 
who,  making  common  cause  with  the  Ghibelines, 
formed  themselves  into  an  army  with  the  object 
of  entering  Florence  by  force.  But  their  hopes 
were  entirely  disappointed  ;  and,  after  four  years 
of  abortive  attempts,  they  dispersed,  each  one  in 
pursuit  of  his  own  fortune. 

The  noble,  opulent  citizen,  the  statesman  and 
minister,  the  profound  philosopher,  accustomed  in 
all  and  each  of  these  characters  to  the  respectful 
homage  of  his  countrymen,  was  now,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  driven  about  by  the  cold  wind  that 
springs  out  of  sad  poverty,”  and  compelled  “  to 
taste  how  bitter  is  another’s  bread,  how  hard  it  is 
to  mount  and  to  descend  another’s  stairs.”  Still 
the  change  from  affluence  to  want  was  not  the 
worst  evil  that  afflicted  the  high-minded  patriot  in 
banishment.  For  this  he  found  compensation  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty  to  his 
country.  But  his  most  poignant  sufferings  were 
from  his  being  mixed,  and  sometimes  even  con¬ 
founded,  with  other  exiles,  whose  perverse  conduct 
tended  to  disgrace  the  cause  for  which  he  had  sac¬ 
rificed  all  his  private  affections  and  interests.  His 
misery,  too,  was  carried  to  the  utmost  by  a  continual 
struggle  between  his  nice  sense  of  honour  and  the 
pressure  of  want;  by  an  excessive  fear  that  his 
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intentions  might  be  misunderstood,  and  a  besetting 
proneness  to  misinterpret  those  of  others.  This 
morbid  sensitiveness  he  has  pathetically  expressed 
in  several  passages,  which  can  scarcely  be  read 
without  profound  emotion. 

In  this  state  of  mental  torture  he  wandered 
through  Italy,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  the 
palace  of  one  benefactor  to  that  of  another,  without 
ever  finding  a  resting-place  for  his  wounded  spirit. 
In  vain  he  stooped  to  address  letters  of  supplication 
to  the  Florentines  :  the  rancour  of  his  enemies  was 
not  to  be  softened  by  prayers.  Meanwhile  the 
hopes  of  the  Ghibelines  were  again  raised,  when 
Henry  VII.,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  in  1308, 
entered  Italy  to  recover  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
which  his  predecessors  had  lost.  Elated  by  the 
brighter  prospects  which  now  appeared  to  open, 
Dante  became  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  cause.  He  composed  a  treatise  on  monarchy, 
in  which  he  asserted  the  rights  of  the  empire 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome  : 
he  addressed  a  circular  to  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Italy  and  to  the  senators  of  Rome,  admonishing 
them  to  give  an  honourable  reception  to  their  sov¬ 
ereign  ;  and  even  sent  a  hortatory  epistle  to  the 
emperor  himself,  urging  him  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Florence,  and  to  visit  that  refractory  city 
with  severe  punishment.  Henry  accordingly  laid 
siege  to  Florence  in  September,  1312,  but  without 
success ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  Ghibelines  were,  in 
the  following  August,  wholly  extinguished  by  his 
death,  under  strong  suspicion  of  poison.  Thus,  in 
consequence  of  his  recent  conduct,  Dante  now  saw 
himself  farther  than  ever  from  restoration  to  his 
beloved  Florence.  The  unhappy  exile,  reduced  to 
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despair,  once  more  resumed  his  wanderings,  often 
returning  to  Verona,  where  the  Scaligeri  family 
always  received  him  at  their  court  with  peculiar 
kindness.  It  has  been  even  asserted  that  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  led  him  to  Paris  and  Oxford.  His 
journey  to  England  is  involved  in  doubt ;  though  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  he  visited  Paris,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  acquired  great  fame  by  holding 
public  disputations  on  different  questions  of  theol¬ 
ogy- 

On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  at  length  found  a  per¬ 
manent  refuge  at  Ravenna,  at  the  court  of  Guido 
da  Polenta,  the  father  of  that  ill-fated  Francesca 
da  Rimini,  for  whom  the  celebrated  episode  of 
Dante  has  engaged  the  sympathy  of  succeeding 
ages.  The  reception  which  he  experienced  from 
this  prince,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  him¬ 
self  a  poet,  was  marked  by  the  reverence  due  to 
his  character,  no  less  than  the  kindness  induced  by 
his  misfortunes.  In  order  to  employ  his  diplomat¬ 
ic  talents,  and  thus  afford  to  him  the  pleasing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  useful  to  his  host,  Guido  sent 
him  as  his  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Venice.  Dante,  delighted  at  having  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  evincing  his  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  mission  with  sanguine  expectation  of 
success.  But,  being  unable  to  obtain  a  public  au¬ 
dience  from  the  Venetians,  he  returned  to  Raven¬ 
na  so  overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and  mortification, 
that  he  died  shortly  afterward,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  A.D.  1321,  receiving  splendid  ob¬ 
sequies  from  his  disconsolate  patron,  who  himself 
assumed  the  office  of  pronouncing  a  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  over  his  remains. 
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The  portrait  of  Dante  has  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  both  by  history  and  the  arts.  He  is  rep- 
resented  as  having  been  a  man  of  middle  stature, 
with  a  pensive  and  melancholy  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  His  face  was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his 
eyes  rather  prominent,  but  full  of  fire,  his  cheek¬ 
bones  large,  and  his  under  lip  projecting  beyond 
the  upper ;  his  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  hair 
and  beard  thick  and  curled.  These  features  were 
so  marked,  that  all  his  likenesses,  whether  on  med¬ 
als,  in  marble,  or  on  canvass,  bear  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  each  other.  Boccaccio  describes  him 
as  grave  and  sedate  in  his  manners,  courteous  and 
civil  in  his  address,  and  extremely  temperate  in  his 
manner  of  living ;  while  Villani  asserts  that  he  was 
harsh,  reserved,  and  disdainful  in  his  deportment. 
The  latter  writer,  however,  must  have  painted 
Dante  such  as  he  was  in  his  exile,  when  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  sorrow  had  changed  the  gravity  of  his  tem¬ 
per  into  austerity.  He  spoke  seldom,  but  display¬ 
ed  a  remarkable  subtleness  in  his  answers.  The 
consciousness  of  worth  had  inspired  him  with  a 
noble  pride,  which  spurned  vice  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  disdained  condescending  to  anything  like  dis- 
simulation  or  flattery.  Earnest  in  study  and  at¬ 
tached  to  solitude,  he  was  at  times  liable  to  fits  of 
abstraction.  The  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  still  better  evidence  of  his  own  works, 
prove  that  his  hours  of  seclusion  were  heedfully 
employed.  He  was  intimately  conversant  with  sev¬ 
eral  languages,  extensively  read  in  classical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  staple  learning  of  the 
age,  scholastic  theology,  and  the  Aristotelian  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  had  acquired  a  considerable  knowl- 
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edge  of  geography,  astronomy,  and  mathematics ; 
had  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  my. 
thology  and  history,  both  sacred  and  profane  ;  nor 
had,  he  neglected  to  adorn  his  mind  with  the  more 
elegant  accomplishments  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  mass  of  Dante’s  writings,  considering  the 
unpropitious  circumstances  under  which  he  labour, 
ed,  is  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  extent  of  his  attain- 
ments.  The  treatise  “  De  Monarchia,”  which  he 
composed  on  the  arrival  of  Henry  VII.  in  Italy,  is 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  productions  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  refutation  of  the  temporal  pretensions 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  It  was  hailed  with  triumph- 
ant  joy  by  the  Ghibelines,  and  loaded  with  vitu¬ 
peration  by  the  Guelfs.  The  succeeding  emperor, 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  laid  great  stress  on  its  argu¬ 
ments  as  supporting  his  claims  against  John  XXII. ; 
and,  on  that  account,  the  pope  caused  it  publicly  to 
be  burned  by  the  Cardinal  du  Pujet,  his  legate  in 
Lombardy,  who  would  even  have  disinterred  and 
burned  Dante’s  body,  and  scattered  his  ashes  to 
the  wind,  if  some  influential  citizens  had  not  inter¬ 
posed.  Another  Latin  work,  “  De  Vulgari  Elo- 
quentia,”  treats  of  the  origin,  history,  and  use  of 
the  genuine  Italian  tongue.  It  is  full  of  interesting 
and  curious  research,  and  is  still  classed  among 
the  most  judicious  and  philosophical  works  that  It¬ 
aly  possesses  on  that  subject.  He  intended  to  have 
comprised  it  in  four  books,  but  unfortunately  only 
lived  to  complete  two. 

Of  his  Italian  productions,  the  earliest  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  “Vita  Nuova,”  a  mixture  of  mysterious 
poetry  and  prose,  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  his  love  for  Beatrice.  It  is  pervaded  by  a 
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spirit  of  soft  melancholy  that  is  extremely  touch, 
ing  ;  and  it  contains  various  passages  having  all 
the  distinctness  and  individuality  of  truth  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  so  interspersed  with  visions, 
and  dreams,  and  metaphysical  conceits,  as  to  have 
the  appearance  altogether  of  an  allegorical  inven¬ 
tion.  He  also  composed  about  thirty  sonnets,  and 
nearly  as  many  “  Canzoni,”  or  songs,  both  on  love 
and  morality.  The  sonnets,  though  not  destitute  of 
grace  and  ingenuity,  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
particular  excellence ;  while  the  songs  display  a 
vigour  of  style,  a  sublimity  of  thought,  a  depth  of 
feeling,  and  a  richness  of  imagery  unknown  before. 
On  fourteen  of  these  he  attempted,  in  his  old  age, 
to  write  a  minute  commentary,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  “  Convito,”  or  Banquet,  as  being  intend, 
ed  “  to  administer  the  food  of  wisdom  to  the  igno¬ 
rant  but  he  could  only  extend  it  to  three.  In 
this  he  produced  the  first  specimen  of  severe  Italian 
prose :  and  if  he  indulged  rather  too  freely  in  fan¬ 
ciful  allegories  and  scholastic  subtleties,  these  blem¬ 
ishes  are  amply  compensated  by  a  store  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  a  matchless 
eloquence,  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  admire. 

These  works,  without  noticing  several  others  of 
inferior  value,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  place  Dante  above  all  his  contemporaries ;  yet 
they  stand  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  the 
Divina  Commedia,”  the  great  poem  by  which  he 
has  recommended  his  name  to  the  veneration  of 
the  remotest  posterity.  The  Divine  Comedy  is 
the  narrative  of  a  mysterious,  imaginative  journey 
through  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise,  which  he 
supposes  himself  to  have  performed  in  the  year 
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1300,  during  Passion-week,  with  Virgil  as  his  guide 
through  the  two  regions  of  wo,  and  Beatrice  through 
that  of  happiness.  No  creation  of  the  human  mind 
ever  excelled  this  mighty  vision  in  originality  of 
conception  and  vastness  of  design ;  nor  did  ever 
author  choose  a  subject  better  suited  to  the  express¬ 
ion  of  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  of  his  spiritual  world  allowed  him 
ample  scope  for  developing  his  geographical  and 
astronomical  knowledge  :  the  punishments  and  re¬ 
wards  allotted  by  him  to  the  characters  introduced, 
gave  to  him  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  his  theological  and  philosophical  learning  : 
the  continual  succession  of  innumerable  spirits  of 
different  ages,  nations,  characters,  and  conditions, 
enabled  him  to  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  ancient 
and  modern  history,  and  to  expose  thoroughly  the 
degradation  of  Italian  society  in  his  own  times  ; 
while  the  whole  afforded  to  him  a  boundless  range 
for  the  exercise  of  his  poetical  endowments,  and 
for  illustrating  the  moral  lesson,  which,  whatever 
his  real  meaning  may  have  been,  is  ostensibly  the 
object  of  his  poem.  Neither  were  his  powers  of 
execution  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  conception. 
Rising  from  the  deepest  abyss  of  torture  and  de¬ 
spair,  through  every  degree  of  suffering  and  of 
hope,  up  to  the  sublimest  beatitude,  he  imparts  the 
most  vivid  and  intense  dramatic  interest  to  a  won¬ 
derful  variety  of  scenes  which  he  brings  before  the 
reader.  Awful,  vehement,  and  terrific  in  hell,  as 
he  advances  through  purgatory  and  into  paradise, 
he  contrives  to  modify  his  style  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  become  at  each  step  more  pleasing  in  his 
images,  more  easy  in  his  expressions,  more  delicate 
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in  his  sentiments,  and  more  regular  and  harmo¬ 
nious  in  his  versification.  His  characters  breathe 
and  move ;  the  objects  which  he  depicts  are  clear 
and  palpable  ;  his  similes  are  generally  original  and 
just ;  his  reflections  evince  throughout  the  highest 
tone  of  morality  ;  his  energetic  language  makes  a 
deep  and  powerful  impression  both  on  the  reason 
and  the  imagination  ;  and  the  graphic  force  with 
which,  by  a  few  bold  strokes,  he  presents  before 
the  eye  of  his  reader  a  perfect  and  living  picture, 
is  wholly  unrivalled. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  his  constant  solicitude 
for  conciseness  and  effect  led  him,  at  times,  into 
a  harsh  and  barbarous  phraseology,  and  into  the 
most  unrestrained  innovations  :  but,  considering  the 
rudeness  of  his  age  and  the  unformed  state  of  his 
language,  he  seems  scarcely  open  to  the  censure 
of  the  candid  critic  on  this  account.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  how,  in  spite 
of  such  obstacles,  he  could  so  felicitously  express  all 
the  wild  conceptions  of  his  imagination,  the  most 
abstract  theories  of  philosophy,  and  the  most  pro¬ 
found  mysteries  of  religion.  The  occasional  ob¬ 
scurity  and  coldness  of  the  Divine  Comedy  pro¬ 
ceed,  indeed,  much  less  from  defects  of  style  than 
from  didactic  disquisitions  and  historical  allusions, 
which  become  every  day  less  intelligible  and  less 
interesting.  To  be  understood  and  appreciated  as 
a  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts,  it  requires  a  store  of 
antiquated  knowledge  now  of  little  use.  Even  at 
the  period  of  its  publication,  when  its  geography 
and  astronomy  were  yet  unexploded,  its  philosophy 
and  theology  still  current,  and  many  of  its  persona¬ 
ges  and  incidents  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  thou- 
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sands,  it  was  considered  rather  as  a  treasure  of  mor¬ 
al  wisdom  than  as  a  book  of  amusement.  The  city 
of  Florence  and  several  other  towns  of  Italy  soon 
established  professorships  for  the  single  purpose  of 
explaining  it  to  the  public.  Two  sons  of  Dante 
wrote  commentaries  for  its  illustration  :  Boccaccio, 
Benvenuto  da  Imola,  and  many  others,  followed  the 
example  in  rapid  succession  ;  and,  only  a  few  years 
since,  Foscolo  and  Rossetti  excited  fresh  curiosity 
and  interest  by  the  novelty  of  their  views.  Still, 
notwithstanding  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  its 
numerous  expositors,  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
“  Divina  Commedia”  is  not  yet  perfectly  made  out, 
though  Rossetti,  in  his  “  Spirito  Antipapale,”  lately 
published,  seems  to  have  shown,  that,  under  the 
semblance  of  moral  precepts,  it  contains  a  most  bit¬ 
ter  satire  against  the  court  of  Rome.  But  whether 
time  shall  remove  these  obscurities,  or  only  thick¬ 
en  the  mist  which  hangs  around  this  extraordinary 
production,  it  will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  mighty 
work  which  gave  being  and  form  to  the  beautiful 
language  of  Italy,  impressed  a  new  character  on 
the  poetry  of  modern  Europe,  and  awakened  the 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of  Milton.* 

There  is  no  one  life  of  Dante  which  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended  as  decidedly  superior  to  the  rest.  The 
earliest  is  that  of  Boccaccio  ;  but  it  evidently  can¬ 
not  be  relied  on  for  the  facts  of  his  biography. 
There  are  others  by  Lionardo,  Aretino,  Fabroni, 

*  “  The  appearance  of  Dante,”  says  Hallam,  “  made  an  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  modern  nations,  and  banished  the 
discouraging  suspicion  which  long  ages  of  iethargy  tended  to 
excite,  that  nature  had  exhausted  her  fertility  on  the  great 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.” — See  Hallam’s  Middle  Ages,  p. 
537,  Harpers’  edition. — Am.  Ed. 
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Pelli,  Tiraboschi,  etc.  The  English  reader  will 
find  a  fuller  account  prefixed  to  Carey’s  translation 
of  the  “Divina  Commedia,”  and  in  Stebbing’s 
Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets. 


WICLIF. 

The  village  of  Wiclif,  distant  about  six  miles 
from  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  had  long  been  the 
residence  of  a  family  of  the  same  name,  when  it 
gave  birth,  about  the  year  1324,  to  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  native.  The  family  was  one  of  wealth  and 
consequence  ;  and,  though  the  name  of  the  Reform¬ 
er  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  still  extant  records,  it  is 
probable  that  he  belonged  to  it.  Perhaps  the  spir¬ 
it  of  the  times,  and  zeal  for  the  established  hierar¬ 
chy,  may  have  led  it  to  disclaim  the  individual  who 
alone  has  saved  its  name  from  absolute  obscurity. 

John  Wiclif  was  first  admitted  at  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  but  speedily  removed  to  Merton,  a 
society  more  ancient  and  distinguished,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  by  names  of  great  ecclesiastical  eminence. 
Here  he  engaged  in  the  prescribed  studies  with  dil¬ 
igence  and  success.  In  scholastic  learning  he  made 
such  rapid  proficiency  as  to  extort  admiration  from 
some  who  loved  him  not ;  and  the  direction  in 
which  his  talents  were  turned  is  indicated  by  the 
honourable  appellation  which  he  early  acquired,  of 
the  Evangelic  or  Gospel  Doctor.  The  terms  “  pro- 
found,”  “perspicuous,”  “irrefragable,”  were  ap- 
plied  to  mark  the  respective  peculiarities  of  Brad- 
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wardine,  of  Burley,  and  of  Hales ;  and  so  we  may  in. 
fer  that  the  peculiar  bent  of  Wiclif ’s  youthful  exer¬ 
tions  was  towards  the  divine  book  on  which  his  sub- 
sequent  principles  were  founded  ;  and  that  he  ap¬ 
plied  the  ambiguous  fruits  of  a  scholastic  education, 
not  to  enlarge  the  resources  of  sophistry,  but  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  treasures  of  truth.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  elucidation  of  those  oracles,  and  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  other  holy  purposes,  it  was  of 
good  and  useful  service  to  him  that  he  had  armed 
himself  with  the  weapons  of  the  age,  and  could  con¬ 
tend  with  the  most  redoubtable  adversaries,  on  the 
only  ground  of  argument  which  was  at  all  accessi¬ 
ble  to  them. 

In  1356  he  put  forth  a  tract  on  “The  Last  Age 
of  the  Church,”  which  was  the  first  of  his  publica- 
lions,  and  which  is,  on  other  accounts,  worthy  of 
mention.  It  would  appear  that  his  mind  had  been 
deeply  affected  by  meditating  on  the  various  evils 
which  at  that  period  afflicted  the  world  :  especially 
the  pestilence  which  had,  a  few  years  before,  laid 
waste  so  large  a  portion  of  it.  He  was  disposed  to 
ascribe  these  evils  to  God’s  indignation  at  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  man  ;  and  he  also  believed  them  to  be  mys¬ 
terious  announcements  of  the  approaching  consum- 
mation  of  all  things.  Through  too  much  study  of 
the  book  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  he  was  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  and,  not  contented 
with  lamenting  past  and  present  visitations,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  predict  others  which  were  yet  to  come : 
all  of  which,  however,  were  to  be  included  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  was  to  be  the  last  of  the 
world.  That  Wiclif  should  have  been  thus  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  prevalent  infatuation,  so  as  to 
Vox..  I.— C 
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contribute  his  portion  to  the  mass  of  vain  and  vis¬ 
ionary  notions,  was  human  and  pardonable;  but, 
even  in  his  manner  of  treating  this  subject,  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  the  Reformer. 
Among  the  causes  of  those  fearful  calamities,  the 
offences  which  had  awakened  to  such  fierceness 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  he  feared  not  to  give 
the  foremost  place  to  the  vices  of  the  clergy  :  the 
rapacity  which  ate  up  the  people  as  it  were  bread ; 
the  sensuality  which  infected  the  earth  with  its  sa¬ 
vour,  and  “  smelt  to  heaven.”  Here  he  believed 
was  the  leaven  which  had  perverted  and  corrupted 
the  community :  the  impure  source  whence  future 
and  still  more  dreadful  visitations  would  proceed. 
“  Both  vengeance  of  sword  and  mischiefs  unknown 
before,  by  which  men  in  those  days  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished,  shall  befall  them  because  of  the  sins  of  their 
priests.”  Thus  it  was,  that,  in  this  singular  work, 
of  which  the  foundation  may  have  been  laid  in  su¬ 
perstition,  Wiclif  developed,  notwithstanding,  a  free 
and  unprejudiced  mind,  and  one  which  dared  to 
avow  without  compromise  what  it  felt  with  force 
and  truth. 

The  mendicant  orders  of  friars  were  introduced 
into  England  in  the  year  1221  ;  and  they  present¬ 
ly  supplanted  the  ancient  establishments  in  the  ven¬ 
eration  of  the  people,  and  usurped  many  of  the  pre¬ 
rogatives,  honours,  and  emoluments  of  the  sacerdo¬ 
tal  office.  So  long  as  they  retained  their  original 
character,  and  practised,  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  the  rigid  morality  and  discipline  which  they 
professed,  their  influence  continued  without  diminu¬ 
tion,  and  the  clamours  of  the  monks  and  the  priests 
assailed  them  in  vain  ;  but  prosperity  soon  relaxed 
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their  zeal  and  soiled  their  purity,  and,  within  a 
century  from  the  time  of  their  institution,  they  be¬ 
came  liable  to  charges  as  serious  as  those  which  had 
reduced  the  authority  of  their  rivals.  Accordingly, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  following  century,  the 
contest  was  conducted  with  greater  success  on  the 
part  of  the  original  orders,  and  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  prelates  of  the  day  took  part  in  it  against  the 
mendicants.  Oxford  was  naturally  the  field  for  the 
closest  struggle,  and  the  rising  talents  of  Wiclif 
were  warmly  engaged  in  it.  About  the  year  1360, 
he  is  generally  believed  to  have  first  proclaimed  his 
hostility  “  against  the  orders  of  friars and  he 
persisted,  to  the  end  of  life,  in  pursuing  them  with 
the  keenest  argument  and  the  bitterest  invective, 
denouncing  them  as  the  authors  of  “  perturbation  in 
Christendome,  and  of  all  the  evils  of  this  worlde ; 
and  these  errors  shallen  never  be  amended  till  the 
friars  be  brought  to  freedom  of  the  Gospel  and  clean 
religion  of  Jesu  Christ.” 

In  the  year  1365,  Urban  V.  renewed  the  papal 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  realm  of  England, 
founded  on  the  submission  rendered  by  John  to  In¬ 
nocent  III.  The  claim  was  resisted  by  Edward 
III.,  and  the  decision  of  his  parliament  confirmed, 
in  the  strongest  language,  the  resolution  of  the  mon¬ 
arch.  A  zealous  advocate  of  papacy  thereupon 
ventured  to  vindicate  the  pretensions  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  challenged  Wiclif  to  reply  to  his  argu¬ 
ments.  He  did  so  ;  and  his  answer  has  survived 
the  work  which  gave  it  birth.  It  is  not,  however, 
remarkable  for  any  power  of  composition,  and  still 
less  can  it  be  praised  for  grace  or  accuracy  of  style : 
but  it  stands  as  a  rude  monument  of  his  principles, 
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and  proves  that  even  then  he  was  imbued  with  that 
anti-papal  spirit  which  more  conspicuously  distin¬ 
guished  his  later  years.  Still  he  was  not  yet  com¬ 
mitted  as  the  adversary  of  Rome ;  and  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  at  this  very  time,  he  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  primate  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope. 

Seven  years  afterward,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight, 
Wiclif  was  raised  to  the  theological  chair  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  from  this  period  we  may  date  the  most 
memorable  of  this  spiritual  achievements.  For  it 
is  a  question  whether,  had  he  died  before  that  time, 
his  name  would  have  come  down  to  us  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  any  peculiar  characteristic  from  those  of 
the  other  divines  and  doctors  of  his  age  ;  but  when 
he  turned  this  eminence  into  a  vantage-ground  for 
assailing  the  corruptions  of  his  church,  and  thus 
recommended  the  expressions  of  truth  and  justice 
by  the  authority  of  academical  dignity,  his  language 
acquired  a  commanding  weight,  and  his  person  a 
peculiar  distinction,  which  the  former  would  never 
have  possessed  had  he  remained  in  an  inferior  con- 
dition,  nor  the  latter,  had  he  not  employed  his  ele¬ 
vated  station  for  the  noblest  purposes :  purposes 
which,  though  they  were  closely  connected  with  the 
welfare  and  stability  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com¬ 
munion,  were  seldom  advocated  from  the  pulpits  of 
her  hierarchy,  or  the  chairs  of  her  professors.  Had 
Wiclif  been  no  more  than  an  eminent  and  dignified 
theologian,  he  would  have  been,  perhaps,  admired, 
and  then  forgotten,  like  so  many  others.  Had  he 
been  merely  an  humble  pleader  for  reformation 
in  the  church,  his  voice  might  never  have  been 
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heard,  or  it  might  have  been  speedily  suppressed 
by  the  hand  of  persecution  ;  but  his  rank  elevated 
him  above  the  neglect  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and 
his  principles,  thus  rendered  immediately  effica¬ 
cious,  have  secured  for  him  the  perpetual  respect 
of  a  more  enlightened  and  grateful  posterity. 

At  this  time,  the  various  profitable  devices  by 
which  the  Vatican  turned  into  its  own  channels  the 
wealth  and  patronage  of  the  church,  had  come  into 
full  operation.  By  its  provisions  and  reservations, 
and  other  no  less  objectionable  expedients,  it  had 
filled  many  valuable  benefices  with  foreign  ecclesi¬ 
astics  ;  and  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  non-resi¬ 
dent,  and  expended  in  other  countries  the  rich  rev¬ 
enues  they  derived  from  England.  This  pernicious 
and  disgraceful  system  had  been  vigorously  oppo¬ 
sed  both  by  kings  and  people,  but  with  little  effect¬ 
ual  success ;  for  the  pope  usually  contrived  to  re¬ 
pair  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  tempest,  du¬ 
ring  the  interval  of  calm  which  succeeded  it.  In 
1374,  Edward  III.  despatched  an  embassy  to  Avig¬ 
non,  to  remonstrate  on  these  subjects  with  Gregory 
XI.,  and  to  procure  the  relinquishment  of  his  ob¬ 
noxious  pretensions.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor  was 
at  the  head  of  this  commission,  and  the  name  of 
Wiclif  stood  second  on  the  list.  The  negotiation 
was  long  carried  on,  but  ended  in  no  important  re¬ 
sult  ;  and  the  arts  of  the  Vatican  finally  triumphed 
over  the  zeal  of  the  reformer,  and,  as  some  believe, 
over  the  honesty  of  the  bishop.  Howbeit,  Wiclif 
obtained  on  that  occasion  a  closer  insight  into  the 
pontifical  machinery,  and  discovered,  with  great 
clearness,  the  secret  springs  which  moved  it.  And 
if,  in  the  first  instance,  he  carried  with  him  into  ths 
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presence  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  no  very  obsequious 
regard  for  his  person  or  reverence  for  his  authori¬ 
ty,  he  returned  from  the  mission  armed  with  still 
more  decided  principles,  and  inflamed  with  a  more 
determined  animosity.  At  the  same  time,  his  sov¬ 
ereign  rewarded  his  services  at  the  papal  court  by 
the  prebend  of  Aust,  in  the  Collegiate  church  of 
Westbury,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester  ;  and  soon 
after,  by  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire. 

From  this  period,  his  anti-papal  opinions  were 
more  boldly  declared,  and  he  became  more  and 
more  distinguished  as  an  advocate  for  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  church.  The  suspicions  of  the -hie¬ 
rarchy  were  aroused  ;  and  whatever  reasons  the 
prelates  might  have  had  for  sometimes  siding  with 
their  sovereign  against  the  usurpations  of  the  pope, 
they  were  ill-disposed  to  listen  to  the  generous  re¬ 
monstrances  of  a  private  reformer.  Accordingly, 
at  a  convocation,  held  the  3d  of  February,  1377, 
they  summoned  him  to  appear  at  St.  Paul’s,  to  clear 
himself  from  the  obnoxious  charge  of  holding  erro- 
neous  doctrines.  Had  Wiclif  trusted  to  no  other 
support  than  the  righteousness  of  his  cause  ;  had 
he  thrown  himself,  like  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
on  the  mercy  and  justice  of  his  ecclesiastical  judg- 
es,  it  might  have  fared  as  ill  with  him  as  it  did 
with  his  Bohemian  disciples.  But  his  principles, 
recommended,  as  it  would  seem,  by  some  private  in¬ 
tercourse,  had  secured  him  the  patronage  of  the 
celebrated  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  un¬ 
der  whose  protection  he  presented  himself  on  the 
appointed  day  before  the  assembled  bishops.  A 
tumultuous  scene  ensued ;  and,  after  an  undigni- 
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fled  and  indecent  dispute  between  the  duke  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  meeting  dispersed  without 
arriving  at  any  conclusion,  or  even  so  much  as  en¬ 
tering  into  an  inquiry  respecting  the  matter  about 
which  it  was  convened.  The  process  against  Wic- 
iif  was,  however,  suspended ;  and  this  good  result 
at  least  was  obtained,  though  by  means  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  violent  habits  of  the  age  than 
with  the  justness  of  his  cause. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  while  the  pope 
was  endeavouring  to  re-establish  and  perpetuate 
his  dominion  in  fiscal  matters  over  the  English, 
and  the  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  were  strug¬ 
gling  to  throw  it  off  altogether,  Wiclif  was  again 
called  forth  as  the  advocate  of  national  independ¬ 
ence  j  and  he  argued  with  great  force  and  bold¬ 
ness  against  the  legality  of  the  papal  exactions. 
In  his  treatise  written  on  this  occasion,  he  entered 
more  largely  into  the  question  as  to  what  were  the 
real  foundations,  not  of  papal  only,  but  of  spiritual 
pretensions  generally :  he  pressed  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  as  the  last  appeal  in  all  reasonings  respect¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  he  contrasted  the 
worldliness  and  rapacity  of  his  vicar  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  character  of 
its  Divine  founder.  The  name  and  example  of 
Christ  were  no  very  pleasing  objects  of  reflection 
to  the  hierarchy  of  that  age  ;  and  the  argument 
with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  repress  such 
ungrateful  suggestions  was  the  personal  oppress¬ 
ion  of  those  who  had  the  temerity  to  advance 
them.  The  storm  accordingly  gathered,  and  four 
bulls  were  issued  forthwith  against  the  doctrines 
and  the  person  of  Wiclif.  “  His  holiness  had  been 
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informed  that  John  Wiclif,  rector  of  the  church  of 
Lutterworth,  and  professor  of  the  Sacred  Page,  had 
broken  forth  into  a  detestable  insanity,  and  had 
dared  to  assert  opinions  utterly  subversive  of  the 
church,  and  savouring  of  the  perversity  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Ganauno, 
both  of  accursed  memory.”  It  was  then  ordained 
that  he  should  be  apprehended  and  imprisoned  ; 
and  in  an  address  to  Edward  III.,  the  arm  of  the 
state  was  invoked  to  co-operate  with  the  spiritual 
authorities  for  the  suppression  of  this  monstrous 
evil.  One  of  these  bulls  was  addressed  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  ;  and  what  may  seem  not  a  little 
singular,  it  found  there  a  spirit  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  that  a  question  was  raised 
whether  it  should  be  received  or  indignantly  re¬ 
jected.  After  long  hesitation  it  was  finally  re¬ 
ceived  ;  but  still  no  disposition  was  shown  to  com¬ 
ply  with  its  requisitions,  nor  were  any  measures 
taken  to  punish  or  degrade  the  Reformer. 

Howbeit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following, 
Wiclif  presented  himself  at  Lambeth,  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  Papal  Commissioners,  to  meet  the  va¬ 
rious  charges  of  heretical  pravity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
his  judges.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  rescued 
from  them,  as  before,  by  extraneous  circumstances. 
The  people  of  London,  among  whom  his  opinions 
may  have  made  some  progress,  and  by  whom  his 
name  was  certainly  respected,  interrupted  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  much  clamour  and  violence,  and  showed 
a  fierce  determination  to  save  him  from  oppress¬ 
ion  ;  while,  at  the  same  time  that  the  delegates 
were  confounded  by  this  interference,  a  message 
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was  delivered  to  them  from  the  queen  mother, 
prohibiting  any  definitive  sentence  against  Wiclif. 
Thus  unexpectedly  assailed,  and  from  such  differ¬ 
ent  quarters,  the  prelates  immediately  softened  their 
expressions  and  abandoned  their  design  ;  and  Wic¬ 
lif  returned  once  more  in  safety  to  propagate  his 
former  opinions,  and  to  express  others  no  less  of¬ 
fensive  to  his  ecclesiastical  enemies  which  had  not 
yet  been  broached  by  him. 

The  substance  of  his  opinions  might  be  stated 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  though  some  of  them  were 
not,  perhaps,  propounded  with  perfect  clearness,  and 
others  have  been  made  responsible  for  consequen¬ 
ces  which  were  disclaimed  by  their  author.  In  the 
first  place,  he  rejected  every  sort  of  pretension, 
tenet,  or  authority,  whichtdid  not  rest  on  the  found¬ 
ation  of  Scripture ;  and  here  he  professed  to  fix 
the  single  basis  of  his  entire  system.  Accordingly, 
he  denounced,  with  various  degrees  of  severity, 
many  of  the  popular  observances  of  his  church. 
He  rejected  auricular  confession;  and  declared 
pardons  and  indulgences  to  be  no  better  than  anti- 
Christian  devices  for  augmenting  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  at  the  expense  of  the  morality 
of  the  people.  He  paid  no  respect  to  excommuni¬ 
cations  and  interdicts  ;  he  pronounced  confirma¬ 
tion  to  be  an  unnecessary  ceremony,  invented  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  episcopal  dignity  ;  he 
reprobated  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  im¬ 
position  of  monastic  vows  ;  and  in  his  contempt  for 
the  outward  ceremonies  of  the  church,  even  to  the 
use  of  sacred  music,  he  anticipated  by  more  than 
two  centuries  the  principles  of  the  Puritans.  In 
like  manner,  he  maintained  that  bishops  and  priests 
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were  of  one  and  the  same  order,  according  to  their 
original  institution  ;  and  that  the  property  claimed 
by  the  clergy,  being  in  its  origin  eleemosynary, 
was  merely  enjoyed  by  them  in  trust  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  people,  and  was  disposable  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  secular  government. 

So  long  as  Wiclif  confined  himself  to  the  ex- 
pression  of  these  opinions,  though  he  ensured  the 
hatred  of  the  hierarchy,  he  could  reckon  on  a  pow¬ 
erful  party  both  in  the  court  and  among  the  people. 
The  objects  for  which  he  contended  were  at  least 
manifest,  and  his  arguments  generally  intelligible. 
But  he  was  not  content  with  so  limited  a  field.  In 
his  solicitude  to  assail  all  the  holds  of  papacy  and  to 
denounce  all  its  errors,  he  entered,  in  the  year 
1381,  into  a  controversy  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Eucharist.  His  opinion  on  this  mysterious 
subject  seems  to  have  approached  very  nearly  to 
that  of  Luther.  He  admitted  a  real  presence ; 
but,  though  he  did  not  presume  to  determine  the 
manner,  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense.  This  was 
ground  sufficient  for  a  new  clamour,  louder  and 
more  threatening  than  all  that  had  preceded  it : 
not  that  there  was  stronger  argument  on  the  side 
of  his  opponents,  but  because  the  subject,  being 
more  obscure,  was  more  intricately  involved  in 
prejudice  ;  was  more  closely  connected  with  the 
most  cherished  religious  feelings  and  impressions 
of  his  hearers  ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  affected,  not 
their  respect  for  a  sensual  and  manifold  hierarchy, 
but  their  faith  in  what  they  had  been  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  a  vital  doctrine  essential  to  salvation.  And 
thus  it  proved,  not,  perhaps,  that  his  enemies  be- 
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came  more  violent,  but  that  his  friends  began  to 
waver  in  supporting  him.  The  lower  classes,  who 
had  listened  with  delight  to  his  anti-sacerdotal  dec¬ 
lamations,  trembled  when  he  began  to  tread  the 
consecrated  ground  of  their  religious  belief.  His 
noble  patrons,  if  they  were  not  as  sensibly  shocked, 
perceived  the  impolicy,  at  least,  of  contending  in 
such  a  field  ;  and  John  of  Lancaster,  especially, 
commanded  him  to  retire  from  it. 

With  the  sincerity  of  a  zealot,  however,  he  res¬ 
olutely  persisted;  and  in  the  course  of  May,  1382, 
a  synod  was  held  by  Courtney,  who  had  been  just 
promoted  to  the  primacy,  and  the  heresies  of  Wic. 
lif,  for  the  third  time,  became  the  subject  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  consultation.  We  have  no  space  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  details  of  these  proceedings.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  he  was  summoned  to  answer  before 
the  Convocation  at  Oxford  concerning  certain  er¬ 
roneous  doctrines,  of  which  the  most  prominent  was 
that  regarding  the  Eucharist.  He  at  once  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  them,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been  his  faithful  pro¬ 
tector  and  friend  throughout  all  his  previous  troub¬ 
les  (whether  it  was  that  he  sincerely  differed  from 
Wiclif  on  that  particular  question,  or  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with  the  whole 
hierarchy,  supported  by  strong  popular  prejudice, 
for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  opinion,  which  might 
appear  to  him  entirely  void  of  any  practical  advan¬ 
tage),  withdrew  his  support,  and  abandoned  the  re¬ 
former  to  his  own  resources.  Still  his  resolution 
remained  unshaken.  In  two  Confessions  of  Faith 
which  he  at  this  time  drew  up,  he  fearlessly  assert¬ 
ed  his  adherence  to  his  expressed  doctrines.  And 
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although  one  of  them  is  so  perplexed  with  scholas¬ 
tic  sophistry  as  to  have  led  some  to  suppose  that 
it  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  recantation,  it  was  not 
so  interpreted  by  his  adversaries,  six  of  whom  im¬ 
mediately  entered  the  lists  against  it.  Neither  did 
it  persuade  his  judges  of  his  innocence.  He  was 
condemned ;  but  not,  as  the  annals  of  that  age 
would  have  led  us  to  expect,  to  death :  and  wheth¬ 
er  the  praise  of  this  moderation  be  due  to  the  prel¬ 
ates,  who  forbore  to  press  their  enmity  to  this  ex¬ 
treme,  or  to  the  state,  which  might  have  refused  to 
sanction  their  vengeance  to  the  full,  Wiclif  was 
merely  condemned  to  banishment  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford.  He  retired  in  peace  to  his  rectory 
at  Lutterworth,  and  there  spent  the  two  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  his  theological 
studies  and  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties. 

The  greater  part  of  the  opinions  by  which  he  was 
distinguished  were  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
principles  and  prejudices  of  his  age,  that  our  won¬ 
der  is,  not  at  their  imperfect  success,  but  at  their 
escape  from  immediate  extinction.  Having  thus 
escaped,  however,  and  taken  root  in  no  inconsider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  community,  they  were  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  secure,  by  their  own  strength  and  boldness, 
their  future  progress  and  ultimate  maturity.  Nei¬ 
ther  was  their  author  neglectful  of  the  methods  prop¬ 
er  to  ensure  their  dissemination.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  by  his  translation  of  the  Sacred  Volume*  on 

*  Though  portions  of  the  Bible  had  been  translated  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  previous  to  the  time  of  Wiclif,  it  has  been  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily  proved  that  his  was  the  first  English  version  of  the 
whole  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  See  Le  Bas’s  Life  of  Wiclif,  p. 
204,  et  seq.,  Harpers’  edition,  to  which  work  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  for  a  very  able  and  full  account  of  the  great  English  re¬ 
former. — Am,  Ed. 
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which  he  believed  them  to  rest,  he  increased  the 
means  of  determining  their  truth,  or,  at  least,  the 
baselessness  of  the  system  to  which  they  were  op¬ 
posed.  In  the  next  place,  he  sent  forth  numerous 
missionaries,  whom  he  called  his  “  poor  priests,”  for 
the  express  purpose  of  propagating  his  doctrines  ; 
and  thus  they  acquired  some  footing  even  in  his 
own  generation.  In  succeeding  years,  the  sect  of 
Lollards,  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  professed  and  perpetuated  his  tenets ;  and, 
by  their  undeviating  hostility  to  the  abuses  of  Rome, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation. 

Nor  were  the  fruits  of  his  exertions  confined  to 
his  native  country.  It  is  certain  that  his  works 
found  their  way,  at  a  very  early  period,  into  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  that  they  kindled  there  the  first  sparks 
of  resistance  to  the  established  despotism.  The 
venerable  John  Huss  proclaimed  his  adherence  to 
the  principles,  and  his  reverence  for  the  person,  of 
the  English  reformer  ;  and  he  was  wont,  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  discourses,  to  pray  that,  “  on  his  departure  from 
this  life,  he  might  be  received  into  those  regions 
whither  the  soul  of  Wiclif  had  gone ;  since  he 
doubted  not  that  he  was  a  good  and  holy  man,  and 
worthy  of  a  heavenly  habitation.”  The  memory 
of  Huss  is  associated  by  another  incident  with  that 
of  his  master.  The  same  barbarous  council  which 
consigned  the  fonner  to  the  flames,  offered  to  the 
other  that  vain  and  impotent  insult,  which  we  may 
consider  as  an  expression  of  malignant  regret  that 
he  had  been  permitted  to  die  in  peace.  It  publish¬ 
ed  an  edict,  “That  the  bones  and  body  of  Wiclif 
should  be  taken  from  the  ground,  and  thrown  far 
away  from  the  burial  of  anv  church.”  After  a  long 
Vol.  I.— D 
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interval  of  hesitation,  this  disgraceful  edict  was 
obeyed.  Thirty  years  from  his  death  his  grave 
was  violated,  and  his  ashes  contemptuously  cast 
into  a  neighbouring  brook.  On  this  indignity  Ful¬ 
ler  makes  the  following  memorable  reflection : 
“  The  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  into  Avon  ;  Avon 
into  Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas ;  they 
into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wic- 
lif  are  the  emblems  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is 
dispersed  all  the  world  over.” 


CHAUCER. 

There  is  considerable  discrepance  between  the 
generally  received  and  the  probable  date  of  Geof¬ 
frey  Chaucer’s  birth.  In  the  life  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  works  by  Speght,  it  is  stated  that 
he  “  departed  out  of  this  world  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1400,  after  he  had  lived  about  seventy  years.” 
The  biographer’s  authority  for  this  is  “  Bale,  out 
of  Leland.”  Leland’s  accuracy  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  points,  may,  however,  be  doubted,  since  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  Oxfordshire  or  Berkshire  was  the  po¬ 
et’s  native  county,  whereas  Chaucer  himself,  in  his 
Testament  of  Love,  mentions  London  as  the  “  place 
of  his  kindly  engendure.”  The  received  date  of 
his  birth  is  1328 ;  and  if  that  be  correct,  he  was 
fifty-eight  in  1386.  But  a  record  in  the  Appendix 
to  Mr.  Godwin’s  Life  shows  that  in  that  same  year 
he  was  a  witness  on  oath,  in  a  question  between 
Sir  Richard  le  Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor, 
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The  point  at  issue  occasioned  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
as  to  Chaucer’s  age,  which  he  then  stated  to  be 
“forty  years  and  upward.”  Eighteen  years  upon 
forty  would  be  rather  a  large  upward ,  on  a  sworn 
examination.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  therefore,  in  his 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  suggests,  with  every 
appearance  of  reason,  that  1340,  or  thereabout, 
is  a  date  fairly  corresponding  with  the  witness’s 
“  forty  years  and  upward,”  and  even  necessary  to 
vindicate  his  accuracy  in  a  statement  requiring 
the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth.  Chaucer 
might  not  have  been  certain  as  to  the  precise  year 
of  his  birth,  and  in  that  case  it  was  natural  to  fix 
on  the  nearest  round  number.  The  chronology  of 
his  works  must  be  deeply  affected  by  this  difference 
of  twelve  years;  and  it  will  be  to  be  seen  whether 
the  few  authenticated  facts  of  his  life  are  to  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  this  presumptive  later  date. 

Chaucer  is  represented  by  Leland  to  have  studied 
both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford.  At  the  latter 
University  he  is  said  to  have  diligently  frequented 
the  public  schools  and  disputations,  and  even  to  have 
affected  the  opinions  of  Wiclif  in  religion.  “  Here¬ 
upon,”  says  Leland,  “  he  became  a  witty  logician, 
a  sweet  rhetorician,  a  pleasant  poet,  a  grave  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  a  holy  divine.”  But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
is  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  is  with  any  certainty 
known  as  to  his  education,  and  doubts  his  having 
studied  at  either  university.  The  evidence  that 
he  was  of  the  Inner  Temple  seems  to  rest  on  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  that  house,  seen  some  years  afterward  by 
one  Master  Buckley,  showing  that  Geoffrey  Chau¬ 
cer  was  fined  two  shillings,  for  beating  a  Francis¬ 
can  friar  in  Fleet-street.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  complains 
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of  the  want  of  date  to  this  record.  The  adventure 
is  plainly  a  youthful  one,  and  inclines  him  to  believe 
that  Chaucer  was  of  the  Inner  Temple  before  he 
went  into  the  service  of  Edward  III.  That  he 
could  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  after  life,  as  stated  by  Leland,  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  employ¬ 
ments  under  the  crown.  In  the  paucity  of  bio¬ 
graphical  anecdotes,  Chaucer’s  personal  career  will 
be  most  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  following  the 
succession  of  his  appointments,  as  verified  by  the 
public  documents  in  Mr.  Godwin’s  valuable  appen¬ 
dices.  In  1367,  Edward  III.  granted  him  for  his 
good  services  an  annuity  of  twenty  marcs,  payable 
out  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1370  he  was  sent  to 
the  Continent  on  the  king’s  business.  Two  years 
afterward,  he,  with  two  others,  was  employed  on 
an  embassy  to  the  Doge  of  Genoa.  This  negotia¬ 
tion  probably  regarded  the  hiring  of  ships  for  the 
king’s  navy.  In  those  times,  although  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  naval  armaments  was  frequent,  very  few 
ships  were  built  by  the  English.  This  deficiency 
was  supplied  by  the  free  states  either  in  Germany 
or  Italy.  The  age  of  thirty  and  thirty-two  corre¬ 
sponds  well  enough  with  such  appointments.  In 
1374  the  king  granted  to  him  a  pitcher  of  wine  dai¬ 
ly,  to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England.  At 
the  same  time,  he  made  him  comptroller  of  the 
customs  of  London,  for  wool,  wool-fells,  and  hides, 
on  condition  of  his  executing  the  office  in  person, 
and  keeping  the  accounts  with  his  own  hand.  In 
the  following  year  he  obtained  from  the  king  the 
wardship  of  the  lands  and  body  of  Sir  Edmund 
Staplegate,  a  young  Kentish  heir.  In  1377,  the 
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last  year  of  King  Edward,  “  Geoffrey  Caucher”  is 
mentioned  by  Froissart  as  one  of  those  envoys  em¬ 
ployed  abroad,  as  his  protection  expresses  it,  “  on 
the  king's  secret  service.”  The  object  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  is  divulged  by  the  French  historian:  it  was  a 
treaty  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France, 
in  which  the  marriage  of  Richard  with  the  French 
princess  Mary  was  debated  :  but  neither  the  peace 
nor  the  marriage  was  brought  about.  Here  end 
both  the  commissions  and  benefactions  received  by 
Chaucer  from  Edward  III. 

Some  time  after  1370,  and  before  1381,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Turner’s  calculation,  but  in  1360  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Chaucer  married  a  lady,  who, 
according  to  documents  taken  from  Rymer,  had 
been  one  of  the  “  domicellse,”  damsels,  or,  in  mod. 
ern  court  phrase,  maids  of  honour,  to  Queen  Phil¬ 
ippa.  Mr.  Turner  places  the  marriage  within 
those  limits  on  the  following  grounds  :  Chaucer,  in 
his  “  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,”  dates  an  observa¬ 
tion  as  having  been  made  in  1391,  and  mentions 
his  son  Lewis  as  being  then  ten  years  old.  A 
grant  to  the  queen’s  damsel,  on  quitting  her  ser¬ 
vice,  is  dated  1370,  and  made  to  her  by  her  maid¬ 
en  name.  The  Astrolabe  and  the  grant  together 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner’s  limits  ;  but  the  current  story  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  having  concocted  the  match 
can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  earlier  date,  as  the 
duchess  died  in  1369.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enu¬ 
merate  those  various  grants  made  to  Chaucer  by 
Richard  II.,  which  bear  on  no  other  events  of  his 
life.  An  important  document  of  the  year  1398 
states  that  the  king  had  ordered  Chaucer  to  expe- 
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elite  several  urgent  affairs  for  him.  as  well  in  his 
absence  as  in  his  presence,  in  various  parts  of 
England.  As  a  security  against  alarms  expressed 
by  Chaucer  respecting  suits  and  other  molesta¬ 
tions,  Richard  granted  him  a  protection  from  ar¬ 
rest,  injury,  violence,  or  impediment,  for  two  years. 
Richard  was  deposed  in  August  of  the  following 
year.  In  October  Henry  IV.  confirmed  Richard’s 
donations,  with  an  additional  annuity  of  forty 
marcs.  The  last  document  as  to  Chaucer  is  an  in¬ 
denture  of  lease  to  him,  dated  24th  December, 
1399,  of  a  tenement  in  the  priory  garden  of  West¬ 
minster,  for  a  term  of  fifty-three  years.  Chaucer, 
therefore,  was  active  at  the  end  of  1399,  and 
seems,  from  the  length  of  his  lease,  still  to  have 
thought  himself  a  good  life,  as  he  well  might,  if  his 
age  were  only  sixty  ;  but  his  biographers  (probably 
because  they  could  trace  him  in  no  later  documents, 
and  thought  seventy-two  a  good  old  age),  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  other  positive  evidence  than  the  date 
on  a  monument  erected  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
have  fixed  his  death  in  1400. 

We  have  thought  it  expedient  not  to  mix  up  the 
facts  proved  by  official  documents  with  the  few 
others  to  be  gleaned  from  passages  in  his  works. 
Such  as  are  attested  by  neither  of  these  vouchers 
have  no  claim  to  implicit  credit.  In  his  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Love  he  speaks  of  having  “  endured  pen¬ 
ance  in  a  dark  prison.”  Again,  “  Although  I  had 
little  in  respect  of  other  great  and  worthy,  yet  had 
I  a  fair  parcel,  as  methought  for  the  time ;  I  had 
riches  sufficiently  to  wave  need.  I  had  dignity  to 
be  reverenced  in  worship  ;  power  methought  that 
I  had  to  keep  from  mine  enemies,  and  me  seemed  to 
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shine  in  glory  of  renown.”  With  this  picture  of 
former  prosperity  he  contrasts  his  present  state. 
“For  riches  now  have  I  poverty  ;  instead  of  pow¬ 
er,  wretchedness  I  suffer  ;  and  for  glory  of  renown, 
I  am  now  despised  and  foully  hated.”  We  cannot 
with  certainty  connect  this  reverse  of  personal  for¬ 
tune  with  any  passage  of  general  history.  He  al¬ 
ludes  to  it  thus  :  “  In  my  youth  I  was  drawn  to  be 
assenting,  and  in  my  might  helping  to  certain  con¬ 
jurations,  and  other  great  matters  of  ruling  of  citi¬ 
zens,  so  painted  and  coloured,  that  at  first  to  me 
seemed  then  noble  and  glorious  to  all  the  people.” 
He  intimates  that  he  had  made  some  discoveries 
concerning  certain  transactions  in  the  city.  He 
was,  consequently,  exposed  to  calumny  and  the 
charge  of  falsehood.  To  prove  his  veracity,  he  of¬ 
fered  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  “  had  prepared  his 
body  for  Mars’s  doing,  if  any  contraried  his  saws.” 
He  alludes  to  his  escape  out  of  the  kingdom,  when 
we  are  told  by  his  biographers  that  he  spent  his 
time  in  Hainault,  France,  and  Zealand,  where  he 
wrote  many  of  his  books.  He  himself  says,  that 
during  his  exile  those  whom  he  had  served  never 
refreshed  him  with  the  value  of  the  least  coined 
plate  ;  those  who  owed  him  money  would  pay  no¬ 
thing,  because  they  thought  his  return  impossible. 
Mr.  Godwin,  like  preceding  biographers,  refers 
these  personal  misfortunes  to  his  support  of  John 
Comberton,  generally  styled  John  of  Northampton, 
who  in  1382  attempted  reform  in  the  city  on  Wic- 
lif’s  principles.  This  was  highly  resented  by  the 
clergy ;  Comberton  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
Chaucer  is  stated  to  have  fled  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Turner  thinks  that,  as  the  date  assigned  to  these 
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reverses  is  purely  conjectural,  they  may  be  refer- 
red  with  more  probability  to  a  later  period.  He 
argues  that,  had  Chaucer  joined  any  party  against 
the  court,  he  would  not  have  enjoyed  Richard’s 
continued  favour.  The  protection  from  the  king, 
in  1398,  implies  that  he  was  intermeddling  in  haz¬ 
ardous  concerns  ;  and  in  the  Testament  of  Love, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  autobiography 
composed  of  hints  rather  than  facts,  there  is  this 
remarkable  passage.  “  Of  the  confederacies  made 
by  my  sovereigns,  I  was  but  a  servant ;  and  there¬ 
of  ought  nothing  in  evil  to  be  laid  to  me  wards, 
sithen  as  repentant  I  am  turned.”  Mr.  Turner  in¬ 
fers,  from  the  singular  protection  granted  to  Chau¬ 
cer,  in  the  very  year  when,  after  Gloucester’s  mur¬ 
der,  Richard  adopted  his  most  illegal  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  measures,  that  the  poet  was  prosecuted  as  an 
accomplice  in  those  measures  ;  that  Henry  might 
have  thrown  him  into  prison  as  implicated  in  the 
deposed  monarch’s  unlawful  acts ;  but,  on  his  pro¬ 
fessions  of  repentance,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
connexion  and  alliance  with  his  own  father,  might 
have  pardoned  him  with  others,  at  his  coronation. 
In  this  difference  of  opinion,  or,  rather,  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  between  the  biographers  and  the  historian, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  hazard  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  that  these  scattered  allusions  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment  may  refer,  not  to  the  same,  but  to  different 
periods  of  evil  fortune ;  indeed,  the  very  express¬ 
ions  quoted  seem  hardly  reconcileable  with  any 
one  event.  The  “conjurations,  noble  and  glorious 
to  the  people,”  seem  to  point  at  some  measures  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  higher  powers  :  and  as  both  Chau¬ 
cer  and  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had 
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adopted  many  of  Wiclif’s  tenets,  it  seems  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  conspiracy  alluded  to  may  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  that  of  John  of  Northampton.  Deli¬ 
cately  as  the  circumstance  is  glossed  over  by  the 
poet,  he  appears  to  have  turned  what  in  homely 
phrase  is  called  king's  evidence,  the  imputation  of 
which  he  parries  by  a  chivalrous  appeal  to  “  Mars’s 
doing.”  This  will  account  for -his  being  received 
back  into  royal  favour,  and  for  his  lending  himself 
in  after-time  no  longer  to  the  conjurations  of  the 
people  (in  plain  English,  the  rebellion  of  the  com¬ 
mons),  but  to  the  confederacies  of  his  sovereigns. 
If  his  allusion  to  his  personal  misfortunes,  and  his 
expressions  of  conscientious  remorse,  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  different  periods,  and  to  events  of  oppo¬ 
site  character  ;  in  that  view  of  the  case,  neither 
Mr.  Godwin  nor  Mr.  Turner  may  be  in  the  wrong. 

Few  particulars  of  Chaucer’s  private  history  are 
to  be  gathered  from  his  poems.  In  his  Dream,  of 
which  Blanche,  duchess  of  Lancaster,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  poet  describes  himself  as  the  victim  to 
nervous  melancholy  from  habitual  want  of  sleep, 
accompanied  with  a  dread  of  death.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  Boethius,  and  occasional  quotations  from 
Seneca  and  Juvenal,  attest  that  he  retained  through 
life  his  juvenile  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  class¬ 
ics.  The  chronology  of  his  works  must  be  ren¬ 
dered  doubtful  by  the  uncertainty  respecting  that 
of  his  life.  Mr.  Turner  places  the  time  of  his 
death  later  than  1400,  but  before  1410.  The  poet 
is  said  to  have  had  the  unusual  honour  of  being 
brother-in-law  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  with 
Catharine,  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swinford,  and  sister 
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to  Chaucer’s  wife.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  at 
Woodstock  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  and  finally 
to  have  retired  to  Donnington  Castle  on  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster’s  death.  By  his  wife  Philippa  he  had 
two  sons,  Thomas  and  Lewis.  Thomas  was  speak, 
er  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  ambassador  to  France  and  Burgundy,  and  dis¬ 
charged  other  public  duties.  Chaucer’s  principal 
biographers  are  Leland,  Thomas  Speght,  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt,  and  Mr.  Godwin.  The  work  of  the  latter 
would  have  been  more  valuable  had  it  been  less 
voluminous,  less  discursive,  and  less  conjectural. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is 
a  model  of  criticism  on  an  old  English  classic. 
His  Introductory  Discourse  on  the  Language  and 
Versification  of  Chaucer  will  enable  its  readers  to 
form  just  and  clear  ideas  of  the  history  of  the  old 
tongue,  and  of  Chaucer’s  peculiar  use  of  it. 

Chaucer  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries.  John  the  Chaplain, 
who  translated  Boethius  into  English  verse,  as 
Chaucer  had  into  prose,  calls  him  the  Flower  of 
Rhetoric.  Occleve  laments  him  with  personal  af¬ 
fection  as  his  father  and  master,  and  styles  him  the 
honour  of  the  English  tongue.  Lydgate,  the  monk 
of  Bury,  mentions  him  as  a  chief  poet  of  Britain ; 
the  loadstar  of  our  language  ;  the  notable  rhetor 
(rhetorician).  Dryden  says,  in  the  preface  prefix¬ 
ed  to  his  Fables,  “  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of 
veneration  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the 
Romans  Virgil ;  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 
sense,  learned  in  all  sciences,  and  therefore  speaks 
properly  on  all  subjects  ;  as  he  knew  what  to  say, 
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so  he  knows  also  when  to  leave  off,  a  continence 
which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and  scarcely  by 
any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.” 

Our  account  of  his  principal  works  must  be  brief. 
The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  is  professedly  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Roman  de  la  Rose.  It  is  a  long 
allegory,  representing  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
encountered  by  a  lover  in  the  pursuit  of  his  mis¬ 
tress,  who  is  emblematically  described  as  a  Rose, 
and  the  plot,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  ends  with  his 
putting  her  in  a  beautiful  garden. 

Troilus  and  Creseide  is  for  the  most  part  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Filostrato  of  Boccaccio,  but  with  many 
variations  and  large  additions.  As  a  tale,  it  is  bar- 
ren  of  incident,  although,  according  to  Warton,  as 
long  as  the  iEneid  ;  but  it  contains  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  pathos. 

The  story  of  Queen  Annelida  and  False  Arcite 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  told  in  Latin.  Chau¬ 
cer  names  the  authors  whom  he  professes  to  fol¬ 
low.  “  First  fowle  I  Stace.  and  after  him  Corinne.” 
The  opening  only  is  taken  from  Statius,  so  that  Co¬ 
rinne  must  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  re¬ 
mainder  ;  but  who  she  was  has  never  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered.  False  Arcite  is  a  different  person  from 
the  Arcite  of  the  Knight’s  Tale.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  poem  was  written  before  Chau¬ 
cer  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Teseide  of 
Boccaccio. 

The  opening  of  the  Assembly  of  Foules  is  built 
on  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  garden  and  temple  is  almost  entirely  taken 
from  the  description  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Teseide.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  sus- 
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pects  this  poem  to  allude  to  the  intended  marriage 
between  John  of  Gaunt  and  Blanche  of  Lancaster, 
which  took  place  in  1359. 

Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  inti¬ 
mates  his  belief  that  the  House  of  Fame  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  Provepnal  composition.  But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
differs  from  him  in  opinion,  and  states  that  he  “  has 
not  observed,  in  any  of  Chaucer’s  writings,  a  sin- 
ole  phrase  or  word  which  has  the  least  appearance 
of  having  been  fetched  by  him  from  the  south  of 
the  Loire.”  With  respect  to  the  matter  and  man¬ 
ner  of  his  compositions,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  adds  that 
he  “  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  in  either  he  ever 
copied  the  poets  of  Provence,”  or  that  he  had  more 
than  a  very  slender  acquaintance  with  them.  The 
poem  is  an  allegorical  vision  ;  a  favourite  theme 
with  all  the  poets  of  Chaucer’s  time,  both  native 
and  foreign. 

The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  Speght’s  edition  of  1597.  Mr.  Tyr¬ 
whitt  suggests  a  doubt  of  its  correct  ascription  to 
Chaucer ;  but  it  seems  to  afford  internal  evidence 
of  powers  at  all  events  congenial  with  those  of 
Chaucer  in  its  description  of  rural  scenery  and  its 
general  truth  and  feeling.  Dryden  has  modernized 
it,  without  expressing  a  suspicion  of  its  authenticity. 

Chaucer’s  prose  works  are  :  his  Translation  of 
Boethius,  the  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  and  the 
Testament  of  Love.  The  Canterbury  Tales  were 
his  latest  work.  The  general  plan  of  them  is,  that 
a  company  of  Pilgrims,  going  to  Canterbury,  assem¬ 
ble  at  an  inn  in  Southwark,  and  agree  that  each 
shall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  and  another  on 
returning  ;  and  that  he  who  shall  tell  the  best  tales 
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shall  be  treated  by  the  rest  with  a  supper  at  the  inn 
before  they  separate.  The  characters  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  as  exhibited  in  their  respective  prologues, 
are  drawn  from  the  various  departments  of  middle 
life.  The  occurrences  on  the  journey  and  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  company  at  Canterbury  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  interwoven  as  episodes,  or  connected 
by  means  of  the  prologues  ;  but  the  work,  like  its 
prototype  the  Decameron,  was  undertaken  when  the 
author  was  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  was  left 
imperfect.  Chaucer  has  in  many  respects  impro¬ 
ved  on  his  model,  especially  in  variety  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  its  nice  discrimination  ;  but  the  introducto¬ 
ry  machinery  is  not  contrived  with  equal  felicity. 
Boccaccio’s  narrators  indulge  in  the  ease  and  lux¬ 
ury  of  a  palace  ;  a  journey  on  horseback  is  not  the 
most  convenient  opportunity  of  telling  long  stories 
to  a  numerous  company. 

The  works  of  Chaucer,  notwithstanding  the  en¬ 
comiums  of  four  successive  centuries,  emanating 
from  poets  and  critics  of  the  highest  renown  and 
first  authority,  are  little  read  excepting  by  antiqua¬ 
ries  and  philologers,  unless  in  the  polished  versions 
of  Dryden  and  Pope.  This  is  principally  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  neither  to  any  change  of  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  merit  of  the  poet,  nor  to  the  obsoleteness 
of  the  language  ;  but  to  the  progressive  change  of 
manners  and  feelings  in  society,  to  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  morals. 
His  command  over  the  language  of  his  day,  his 
poetical  power,  and  his  exhibition  of  existing  char¬ 
acters  and  amusing  incidents,  constitute  his  attrac- 
tions ;  but  his  prolixity  is  ill  suited  to  our  impa¬ 
tient  rapidity  of  thought  and  action.  Unlike  the 
Vol,  I.— E 
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passionate  and  natural  creations  of  Shakspeare, 
which  will  never  grow  obsolete,  the  sentiments  of 
Chaucer  are  not  congenial  with  our  own  :  his  love 
is  fantastic  gallantry ;  he  is  the  painter  and  pan¬ 
egyrist  of  exploded  knight-errantry.  Hence  the 
preference  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  above  all  his 
other  works  ;  because  the  manners  of  the  time  are 
dramatized  in  other  ranks  of  life  than  that  of  chiv¬ 
alry  ;  and  his  good  sense  and  capacity  for  keen 
observation  are  called  forth,  to  the  exclusion  of  con¬ 
ventional  affectations.  With  respect  to  his  prose, 
it  is  curious  as  that  “  strange  English”  and  “  or¬ 
nate  style,”  adopted  by  him  as  a  scholar  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  rather  than  as  a  specimen  of 
the  language  and  mode  of  expression  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  age.* 


ERASMUS. 

Desiderius  Erasmus  was  born  at  Rotterdam  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1467.  The  irregular  lives  of 
his  parents  are  related  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  Pope  Julius  II.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  this  great  genius  and  restorer  of  letters 
was  not  born  in  wedlock.  His  unsophisticated 
name  derived  from  his  father  was  Gerard.  This 
word,  in  the  Dutch  language,  means  amiable ;  and^ 

*  For  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Chaucer’s  Poetry  the 
general  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume  of  Halleck’s  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  English  Poets,  recently  published  by  Harper  &. 
Brothers.— Tim.  Ed. 
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according  to  the  affectation  then  prevalent,  he 
translated  it  into  the  Latin  term  Desiderius,  and  su- 
peradded  the  Greek  synonyme  of  Erasmus.  Late 
in  a  life  of  vicissitude  and  turmoil,  he  found  leisure 
from  greater  evils  to  lament  that  he  had  been  so 
neglectful  of  grammatical  accuracy  as  to  call  him- 
self  Erasmus,  and  not  Erasmius. 

In  a  passage  of  his  memoirs  written  by  himself, 
he  says  that  “  in  his  early  years  he  made  but  lit-' 
tie  progress  in  those  unpleasant  studies  to  which 
he  was  not  born  and  this  gave  to  his  country¬ 
men  a  notion  that,  as  a  boy,  he  was  slow  of  under¬ 
standing:  whereupon  Bayle  observes,  that  those 
unpleasant  studies  could  not  mean  learning  in  gen¬ 
eral,  for  which  of  all  men  he  was  born  ;  but  that 
the  expression  might  be  intended  to  apply  to  mu¬ 
sic,  as  he  was  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Utrecht.  He  was  afterward  sent  to  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  Netherlands,  where  his  talents 
at  once  shone  forth,  and  were  duly  appreciated. 
His  master  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  progress, 
and  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  abilities, 
as  to  prognosticate  what  the  event  confirmed,  that 
he  would  prove  the  envy  and  wonder  of  all  Ger¬ 
many. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Erasmus  was  removed 
from  his  school  at  Deventer  in  consequence  of  the 
plague,  of  which  his  mother  died,  and  his  father 
did  not  long  survive  her.  With  a  view  to  possess 
themselves  of  his  patrimony,  his  guardians  sent  him 
to  three  different  convents  in  succession  ;  and  at 
last,  unable  longer  to  sustain  the  conflict,  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  entered  among  the  regular  canons  at  Stein, 
near  Tergou,  in  1486.  Much  condescension  to 
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his  peculiar  humour  was  shown  iu  dispensing  with 
established  laws  and  customary  ceremonies  :  but 
he  was  principally  induced  to  make  his  monastic 
profession  by  the  arts  of  his  guardians  and  the  di¬ 
lapidation  of  his  fortune.  He  describes  convents, 
and  his  own  especially,  as  being  destitute  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  sound  religion.  “  They  are  places  of 
impiety,”  he  says,  in  his  piece  liDe  Contemptu 
Muudij”  “  where  everything  is  done  to  which  a 
depraved  inclination  can  lead,  under  the  mask  of 
religion ;  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  keep 
himself  pure  and  unspotted.”  Julius  Scaliger  and 
his  other  enemies  assert  that  he  himself  was  deep¬ 
ly  tainted  with  these  impurities  ;  but  both  himself 
and  his  friends  indignantly  deny  the  charge. 

He  escaped  from  the  cloister  in  consequence  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  could  speak  and  write 
Latin.  This  rare  accomplishment  introduced  him 
to  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  with  whom  he  lived  till 
1490.  He  then  took  pupils,  among  whom  was  the 
Lord  Mountjoy,  and  several  other  noble  English¬ 
men.  He  says  of  himself  that  “  he  lived  rather 
than  studied”  at  Paris,  where  he  had  no  books,  and 
often  wanted  the  common  comforts  of  life.  Bad 
lodgings  and  bad  diet  permanently  impaired  his 
constitution,  which  had  been  a  very  strong  one  ;  and 
the  plague  drove  him  from  the  capital  before  he 
could  profit  as  he  wished  by  the  instructions  of  the 
university  in  theology. 

Some  time  after  he  left  Paris  Erasmus  came 
over  to  England,  and  resided  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  all  of  any  note  in  literature. 
In  a  letter  from  London  to  a  friend  in  Italy,  he 
savs :  “  What  is  it,  you  will  say,  which  captivates 
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you  so  much  in  England  ?  It  is  that  I  have  found 
a  pleasant  and  salubrious  air  ;  I  have  met  with 
humanity,  politeness,  and  learning;  learning  not 
trite  and  superficial,  but  deep  and  accurate  ;  true 
old  Greek  and  Latin  learning  ;  and,  withal,  so  much 
of  it,  that,  but  for  mere  curiosity,  I  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  visit  Italy.  When  Colet  discourses,  I  seem 
to  hear  Plato  himself.  In  Grocyn  I  admire  a 
universal  compass  of  learning.  Linacre’s  acute¬ 
ness,  depth,  and  accuracy  are  not  to  be  exceeded ; 
nor  did  nature  ever  form  anything  more  elegant, 
exquisite,  and  accomplished  than  More.”* 

On  leaving  England,  Erasmus  was  seized  with 
a  fever  at  Orleans,  which  returned  upon  him  every 
Lent,  for  five  years  after.  He  tells  us  that  St.  Gene¬ 
vieve  interceded  for  his  recovery,  but  it  was  not 
without  the  help  of  a  good  physician.  At  this  time 
he  was  applying  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
Greek.  His  extreme  poverty  was  a  sad  hinderance 
to  his  studies  ;  and  hence  he  says,  “  if  I  could  but 
get  some  money,  I  would  first  buy  Greek  books, 
and  then  clothes.”  His  mode  of  acquiring  the 
language  was  by  making  translations  from  Lucian, 
‘Plutarch,  and  other  authors.  Many  of  these  trans¬ 
lations  appear  in  his  works,  and  they  answered  a 
double  purpose  ;  for  while  they  familiarized  him 
with  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  originals,  they  furnished  to  him  happy 

*  The  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  so  barbarously  put  to 
death  by  the  tyrant  Henry  VIII. ,and  of  whom  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh  says,  that  no  man  had  so  deeply  imbibed  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero ;  that  “  he  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator,  and  the  first  writer  of  a 
prose  still  intelligible.”  For  a  highly  interesting  account  of  this 
great  man,  his  character,  death,  &c.,  see  Mackintosh’s  History 
of  England,  ii.,  151,  et  seq.,  Harpers’ edition. — Am.  Ed. 
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trains  of  thought  and  expression  also,  in  dedica¬ 
ting  his  editions  of  the  Fathers,  or  his  own  treati¬ 
ses,  to  his  patrons. 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  his  incessant  jour- 
neyings  and  changes  of  residence  during  the  first 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  fame  was 
spread  over  Europe,  and  his  visits  were  solicited 
by  popes,  crowned  heads,  prelates,  and  nobles ;  but, 
much  as  the  great  coveted  his  society,  they  suffered 
him,  nevertheless,  to  remain  extremely  poor.  We 
learn  from  his  “  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani, ’’pub¬ 
lished  in  1503,  that  he  had  perceived  many  errors 
in  the  Romish  church  long  before  Luther  appeared. 
His  reception  at  the  papal  capital  was  most  flatter¬ 
ing  ;  his  company  was  courted  both  by  the  learned 
and  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  quality.  After 
his  visit  to  Italy,  he  returned  to  England,  which  he 
preferred  to  all  other  countries.  On  his  arrival, 
he  took  up  his  abode  with  his  friend  More,  and, 
within  the  space  of  a  week,  he  wrote  his  “  Encomi¬ 
um  Moriee,”  the  Praise  of  Folly,  for  their  mutual 
amusement.  The  general  design  is  to  show  that 
there  are  fools  in  all  stations,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  expose  the  court  of  Rome,  with  no  great 
forbearance  towards  the  pope  himself.  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  chancellor  of  the  university, 
and  head  of  Queen’s  College,  invited  him  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  lived  in  the  Lodge,  was  made  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and  afterward 
Greek  professor.  But,  notwithstanding  these  aca¬ 
demical  honours  and  offices,  he  was  still  so  poor 
as  to  apply  with  importunity  to  Colet,  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  for  fifteen  angels*  as  the  price  of  a  dedica- 

*  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  about  $2  40  ;  and  so  called  from 
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tion.  “  Erasmus’s  W alk”  in  the  grounds  of  Queen’s 
College  still  attests  the  honour  conferred  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  by  the  temporary  residence  of  this  great  re¬ 
viver  of  classical  learning. 

On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  nom- 
inated  by  Charles  of  Austria  to  a  vacant  bishopric 
in  Sicily ;  but  the  right  of  presentation  happened 
to  belong  to  the  pope.  Erasmus  laughed  heartily 
at  the  prospect  of  this  incongruous  preferment ;  and 
observed  that,  as  the  Sicilians  were  merry  fellows, 
they  might  possibly  like  such  a  bishop. 

In  the  year  1516  he  printed  his  edition  (the  first 
that  appeared  in  Greek)  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  learn  from  his  letters  that  there  was  one  col- 
lege  in  Cambridge  which  would  not  suffer  his  work 
to  be  brought  within  its  walls  :  but  the  public  voice 
spoke  a  different  language  ;  for  it  went  through 
three  editions  in  less  than  twelve  years.  From 
1516  to  1526,  he  was  employed  in  publishing  the 
works  of  St.  Jerome.  Luther  blamed  him  for  his 
partiality  to  this  father.  He  says,  “  I  prefer  Au¬ 
gustine  to  Jerome,  as  much  as  Erasmus  prefers  Je¬ 
rome  to  Augustine.”  As  far  as  this  was  a  contro¬ 
versy  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  restorer  of  let¬ 
ters  was  likely  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument 
against  the  apostle  of  the  Reformation. 

The  times  had  now  become  tempestuous.  Eras¬ 
mus  was  of  a  placid  temper  and  of  a  timid  character. 
He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  reconcile  the  two 
great  conflicting  parties  in  the  church ;  but,  with  the 
infelicity  commonly  attendant  upon  mediators,  he 
drew  on  himself  the  anger  of  both.  Churchmen 

its  being  impressed  with  the  representation  of  an  angel. — Am. 
Ed. 
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complained  that  his  censures  of  the  monks  had 
paved  the  way  for  Luther.  On  the  other  hand, 
Erasmus  gave  offence  to  the  Lutherans  by  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  attempt  to  identify  the  cause  of 
literature  with  that  of  the  Reformation.  He  took 
every  opportunity  of  declaring  his  adherence  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  The  monks,  with  whom  he  waged 
continual  war,  would  have  been  better  pleased  had 
he  openly  gone  over  to  the  enemy  ;  his  caustic  re¬ 
marks  would  have  galled  them  less  proceeding  from 
a  Lutheran  than  from  a  Romanist.  But  his  mo¬ 
tives  for  continuing  in  the  communion  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  church  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  :  “  Wherein  could  I  have  assisted 
Luther  if  I  had  declared  myself  for  him  and  shared 
his  danger  ?  Instead  of  one  man,  two  would  have 
perished.  I  cannot  conceive  what  he  means  by 
writing  with  such  a  spirit ;  one  thing  I  know  too 
well,  that  he  has  brought  great  odium  on  the  lovers 
of  literature.  He  has  given  many  wholesome  doc¬ 
trines  and  good  counsels,  but  I  wish  he  had  not 
defeated  the  effect  of  them  by  his  intolerable  faults. 
But,  even  if  he  had  written  in  the  most  unexception¬ 
able  manner,  I  had  no  inclination  to  die  for  the  sake 
of  truth.  Every  man  has  not  the  courage  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  martyr  ;  I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  were 
put  to  the  trial,  I  should  imitate  St.  Peter.” 

In  1522  he  published  the  works  of  St.  Hilary. 
About  the  same  time  he  published  his  Colloquies. 
In  this  work,  among  his  strokes  of  satire,  he  laughs 
at  indulgences,  auricular  confession,  and  eating  fish 
on  fast-days.  The  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris 
passed  the  following  censure  on  the  book  :  “  The 
fasts  and  abstinences  of  the  church  are  slighted, 
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the  suffrages  of  the  holy  virgin  and  of  the  saints 
are  derided,  virginity  is  set  below  matrimony,  Chris¬ 
tians  are  discouraged  from  becoming  monks,  and 
grammatical  is  preferred  to  theological  erudition.” 
Pope  Paul  III.  had  little  better  to  propose  to  the 
cardinals  and  prelates  commissioned  to  consider 
about  the  reform  of  the  church,  than  that  young 
persons  should  not  be  permitted  to  read  Erasmus’s 
Colloquies.  Colineus  took  a  hint  from  this  pro¬ 
hibition  :  he  reprinted  them  in  1527,  and  sold  off 
an  impression  of  twenty-four  thousand. 

In  1524,  a  rumour  was  spread  abroad  that  Eras¬ 
mus  was  going  to  write  against  Luther,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  characteristic  letter  from  the 
great  Reformer  :  “  Grace  and  peace  from  the  Lord 
Jesus.  I  shall  not  complain  of  you  for  having  be¬ 
haved  yourself  as  a  man  alienated  from  us,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  fair  with  the  papists ;  nor  was  I 
much  offended,  that,  in  your  printed  books,  to  gain 
their  favour  or  soften  their  fury,  you  censured  us 
with  too  much  acrimony.  We  saw  that  the  Lord 
had  not  conferred  on  you  the  discernment,  courage, 
and  resolution  to  join  with  us ;  therefore  we  did 
not  expect  from  you  what  greatly  surpasseth  your 
strength  and  capacity.  We  have  borne  with  your 
weakness,  and  honoured  that  portion  of  the  gift  of 

God  which  is  in  you . I  never  wished  that, 

deserting  your  own  province,  you  should  come  over 
to  our  camp.  You  might,  indeed,  have  favoured 
us  not  a  little  by  your  wit  and  eloquence  ;  but,  as 
you  have  not  the  courage  requisite,  it  is  safer  for 
you  to  serve  the  Lord  in  your  own  way.  Only 
we  feared  that  our  adversaries  should  entice  you 
to  write  against  us,  in  which  case,  necessity  would 
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have  constrained  us  to  oppose  you  to  your  face.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  resentment  of  so  many  emi¬ 
nent  persons  of  your  party  has  been  excited  against 
you ;  this  must  have  given  you  great  uneasiness ;  for 
virtue  like  yours,  mere  human  virtue,  cannot  raise  a 
man  above  being  affected  by  such  trials.  Our  cause 
is  in  no  peril,  although  even  Erasmus  should  attack 
it  with  all  his  might ;  so  far  are  we  from  dreading 
the  keenest  strokes  of  his  wit.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  dear  Erasmus,  if  you  duly  reflect  on  your  own 
weakness,  you  will  abstain  from  those  sharp,  spite¬ 
ful  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  treat  of  subjects  better 
suited  to  your  powers.”  Erasmus’s  answer  is  not 
found  in  the  collection  of  his  letters,  but  he  must 
have  been  touched  to  the  quick. 

In  1527  he  published  two  dialogues :  the  first, 
on  “  The  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages,”  full  of  learning  and  of  curious  re¬ 
search  ;  the  second,  entitled  “  Ciceronianus.”  In 
this  lively  piece  he  ridicules  those  Italian  pedants 
who  banished  every  word  or  phrase  unauthorized  by 
Cicero.  His  satire  is  not  directed  against  Cicero’s 
style,  but  solely  against  the  servility  of  mere  imita¬ 
tion  ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  preface  to  a  new  edition 
of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  he  almost  canonizes 
Cicero,  both  for  his  matter  and  expression,  Julius 
Scaliger  had  launched  more  than  one  philippic 
against  Erasmus  for  his  treatment  of  the  Ciceroni- 
ans ;  but  he  considered  this  preface  as  a  kind  of 
penance  for  former  blasphemies,  and  admitted  it  as 
an  atonement  to  the  shade  of  the  great  Roman. 
Erasmus  had  at  this  time  fixed  his  residence  at 
BfLsle.  He  was  advancing  in  years,  and  in  his 
letters  he  complained  both  of  poverty  and  sickness. 
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Pope  Paul  III.,  notwithstanding  his  Colloquies,  pro- 
fessed  high  regard  for  him  ;  and  his  friends  thought 
that  he  was  likely  to  obtain  great  preferment,  ©f 
this  matter  Erasmus  writes  thus:  “The  pope  had 
resolved  to  add  some  learned  men  to  the  coliege  of 
cardinals,  and  I  was  named  to  be  one.  But  to  my 
promotion  it  was  objected  that  my  state  of  health 
would  unfit  me  for  that  function,  and  that  my  in¬ 
come  was  not  sufficient.” 

In  the  summer  of  1536  his  state  of  exhaustion 
became  alarming.  His  last  letter  is  dated  June 
20,  and  subscribed  thus  :  “  Erasmus  Rot.  asgra  ma- 
nu”  (Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  with  a  feeble  hand). 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  July,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Basle.  His 
friend  Beatus  Rhenanus  describes  his  person  and 
manners.  He  was  low  of  stature,  though  not  re¬ 
markably  short,  well-shaped,  of  a  fair  complexion, 
with  grey  eyes,  a  cheerful  countenance,  a  low  voice, 
and  .an  agreeable  utterance.  His  memory  was  re¬ 
tentive  ;  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  a  constant 
friend,  generous  and  charitable.  Erasmus  had  one 
peculiarity,  humorously  noticed  by  himself ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  he  could  not  endure  even  the  smell  of  fish. 
On  this  he  observed,  that,  though  a  good  Catholic 
in  other  respects,  he  had  a  most  heterodox  and  Lu¬ 
theran  stomach. 

With  many  great  and  good  qualities,  Erasmus 
had  obvious  failings.  Bayle  has  censured  his  irri¬ 
tability  when  attacked  by  adversaries  ;  while  his 
editor,  Le  Clerc,  condemns  his  lukewarmness  and 
timidity  in  the  business  of  the  Reformation.  Jor- 
tin  defends  him  with  zeal,  and  extenuates  what  he 
cannot  defend.  “  Erasmus  was  fighting  for  his  hon- 
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our  and  his  life,  being  accused  of  nothing  less  than 
heterodoxy,  impiety,  and  blasphemy,  by  men  whose 
forehead  was  a  rock  and  whose  tongue  was  a  razor. 
To  be  misrepresented  as  a  pedant  and  a  dunce  is  no 
great  matter  ;  for  time  and  truth  put  folly  to  flight ; 
but  to  be  accused  of  heresy  by  bigots,  priests,  politi¬ 
cians,  and  infidels  is  a  serious  affair,  as  they  know 
too  well  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  feel  the 
effects  of  it.”  Dr.  Jortin  here  speaks  with  bitter 
fellow-feeling  for  Erasmus,  as  he  himself  had  been 
similarly  attacked  by  the  high  church  party  of  his 
day.  He  goes  on  to  give  his  opinion,  that  even  for 
his  lukewarmness  in  promoting  the  Reformation, 
much  may  be  said,  and  with  truth.  “  Erasmus  was 
not  entirely  free  from  the  prejudices  of  education. 
He  had  some  indistinct  and  confused  notions  about 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  made 
it  not  lawful  to  depart  from  her,  corrupted  as  he 
believed  her  to  be.  He  was  also  much  shocked 
by  the  violent  measures  and  personal  quarrels  of 
the  Reformers.  Though,  as  Protestants,  we  are 
more  obliged  to  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others 
than  to  him,  yet  we  and  all  the  nations  in  Europe 
are  infinitely  indebted  to  Erasmus  for  spending  a 
long  and  laborious  life  in  opposing  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  in  promoting  literature  and  true 
piety.”  To  us,  his  character  appears  to  be  strong¬ 
ly  illustrated  by  his  own  declaration  :  “  Had  Luther 
written  truly  everything  that  he  wrote,  his  seditious 
liberty  would  nevertheless  have  much  displeased 
me.  I  would  rather  even  err  in  some  matters,  than 
contend  for  the  truth  with  the  world  in  such  a  tu¬ 
mult.”  A  zealous  advocate  of  peace  at  all  times, 
it  is  but  just  to  believe  that  he  sincerely  dreaded 
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the  contests  sure  to  arise  out  of  open  schism  in  the 
church.  And  it  was,  perhaps,  no  unpardonable 
frailty,  even  if  this  feeling  were  nourished  by  a 
temperament  which  confessedly  was  not  desirous 
of  the  palm  of  martyrdom. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  contents  of  works  oc¬ 
cupying  ten  volumes  in  folio.  They  have  been 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  the  learned  Mr.  Le 
Clerc.  The  biography  of  Erasmus  is  to  be  found 
at  large  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  and  in  the  copious 
lives  of  Knight  and  Jortin. 


COPERNICUS. 

The  illustrious  discoverer  of  the  true  planetary 
motions  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  following.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  successful  establishment  and  wide 
renown  of  the  theory  still  bearing  his  name,  the 
materials  are  exceeding  scanty  for  personal  details 
regarding  his  life  and  character.  This  ignorance 
is  not  the  result  of  recent  neglect.  A  century  from 
the  time  of  his  death  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when 
Gassendi,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  poet  Chape- 
lain,  undertook  to  compile  an  account  of  him,  was 
forced  to  preface  it  by  a  similar  declaration. 

While  Europe  rang  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  the  fierce  dispute  to  which  the  new  views  of 
the  relations  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
gave  rise,  the  character,  the  condition,  and  manner 
of  life,  almost  the  country  even,  of  the  great  author 
Vol.  I.— F 
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of  the  controversy,  continued  unknown  to  the  great¬ 
er  number,  both  of  his  admirers  and  opponents. 
The  very  name  of  the  discoverer  of  the  Coperni- 
can  system  now  appears  strange,  except  in  the  Lat¬ 
inized  form  of  Copernicus,  in  which  alone  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  his  own  writings  and  in  those  of  his  com¬ 
mentators. 

Nicolas  Copernik,*  to  give  his  genuine  appella¬ 
tion,  was  a  native  of  Thorn,  a  city  of  Polish  Prus¬ 
sia,  on  the  river  Weichsel  or  Vistula.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1473.  Little  is  known  of  his  pa¬ 
rents,  except  that  his  father,  whose  name  was  also 
Nicolas,  was  a  surgeon,  and,  as  is  believed,  of  Ger¬ 
man  extraction.  The  elder  Copernik  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  stranger  at  Thorn,  where  he  was  nat¬ 
uralized  in  1462 :  he  married  Barbara,  of  the 
noble  Polish  family  of  Watzelrode.  Luke,  one  of 
her  brothers,  attained  the  high  dignity  of  Bishop  of 
Ermeland  ;  and  the  prospects  of  advancement  which 
this  connexion  held  out  to  young  Copernik  probably 
induced  his  father  to  destine  him  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  profession.  He  acquired  at  home  the  first 
elements  of  a  liberal  education,  and  afterward  grad¬ 
uated  at  Cracow,  where  he  remained  till  he  received 
the  diploma  of  Doctor  in  Arts  and  Medicine  from 
that  university.  He  is  said  to  have  made  consid¬ 
erable  proficiency  in  the  latter  branch  of  study  ; 
and,  even  in  more  advanced  life,  possessed  so  high 
a  reputation  for  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  healing 
art  as  to  produce  an  erroneous  belief  that  he  had 
once  practised  it. 

He  also  exhibited  at  an  early  age  a  very  decided 

*  The  authority  for  this  manner  of  spelling  the  name  is  Hart- 
knoch,  Alt  and  Neues  Preussen. 
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taste  for  mathematical  studies,  especially  for  as¬ 
tronomy  ;  and  diligently  attended  the  lectures,  both 
public  and  private,  of  Albert  Brudzewski,  then 
mathematical  professor  at  Cracow.  Under  his  in¬ 
struction,  Copernicus,  as  we  shall  hereafter  call  him, 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  astron¬ 
omer  John  Muller  (now  more  commonly  known  by 
his  assumed  appellation  of  Regiomontanus),  and  the 
reputation  of  this  celebrated  man  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
ercised  a  marked  influence  in  deciding  the  bent  of 
his  future  studies.  Muller  died  at  Rome  a  few  years 
after  the  birth  of  Copernicus  ;  and  when  the  latter 
had  reached  an  age  capable  of  appreciating  excel¬ 
lence  and  of  cherishing  emulation,  he  found  Muller’s 
works  disseminated  through  every  civilized  country 
of  Europe,  his  genius  and  acquirements  the  subject 
of  universal  admiration,  and  his  premature  death 
still  regretted  as  a  public  calamity.  The  feelings 
to  which  the  contemplation  of  Muller’s  success 
gave  rise,  were  still  farther  excited  by  a  journey 
into  Italy,  which  Copernicus  undertook  about  the 
year  1495.  One  of  his  brothers  and  his  maternal 
uncle  were  already  settled  at  Rome  ;  and  this,  con¬ 
sequently,  was  the  point  to  which  his  steps  eventu¬ 
ally  tended.  He  left  home  in  his  twenty-third 
year  ;  when  his  diligence  in  cultivating  the  practi¬ 
cal  parts  of  astronomy  had  already  acquired  for 
him  some  reputation  as  a  skilful  observer.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  contemplation  of  this  jour¬ 
ney  that  he  began  to  study  painting,  in  which  he 
afterward  became  a  tolerable  proficient. 

Bologna  was  the  first  place  at  which  he  made 
any  stay ;  being  drawn  thither  by  the  reputation 
of  the  astronomical  professor  Dominic  Maria  No- 
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varra.  Copernicus  was  not  more  delighted  with 
this  able  instructer  than  was  Novarra  with  his  in¬ 
telligent  pupil.  He  soon  became  an  assistant  and 
companion  of  Novara  in  his  observations,  and  in 
this  capacity  obtained  considerable  distinction  ;  so 
that  on  his  departure  from  Bologna  and  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  he  found  that  his  reputation  had  preceded 
him.  He  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the 
latter  city,  where  he  continued  to  teach  mathemat¬ 
ics  for  several  years  with  considerable  success. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  Copernicus  en¬ 
tered  into  holy  orders  ;  probably  it  may  have  been 
during  his  residence  at  Rome ;  for,  on  his  return 
home,  he  was  named  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
principal  church  in  his  native  city  of  Thorn.  Not 
long  afterward,  his  uncle  Luke,  who  in  1489  suc¬ 
ceeded  Nicolas  von  Thungen  in  the  bishopric  of 
Ermeland,  enrolled  him  as  one  of  the  canons  of  his 
chapter.*  The  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of 
Ermeland  is  situated  at  Frauenburg,  a  small  town 
built  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  called  Frische  Haff,  and  separa- 
ted  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  the  Gulf 
of  Dantzig.  In  this  situation,  rendered  unfavour¬ 
able  to  astronomical  observations  by  the  frequent 
marshy  exhalations  rising  from  the  river  and  lake, 
Copernicus  took  up  his  abode,  and  made  it  the 
principal  place  of  his  residence  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life.  Here  it  was  that  those  astronom¬ 
ical  speculations  were  renewed  and  perfected,  the 
results  of  which  have  for  ever  consigned  to  oblivi- 

*  A  bishop’s  chapter  consists  of  the  clergy  attached  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  his  diocese  ;  and  who,  when  assembled, 
constitute  his  council. — Am.  Ed. 
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on  the  subtle  contrivances  invented  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  to  account  for  the  contradictions  and  anom¬ 
alies  of  their  own  complicated  theories. 

But  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous  opinion  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Copernicus,  were  we  to 
consider  him  (as  probably  by  most  he  is  considered) 
merely  as  the  quiet  inhabitant  of  a  cloister,  im¬ 
mersed  wholly  in  speculative  inquiries.  His  dis¬ 
position  did  not  unfit  him  for  taking  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  stirring  events  that  were  occurring 
around  him ;  nor  was  it  left  entirely  to  his  choice 
whether  he  would  remain  a  mere  spectator  or  not. 

The  chapter  of  Ermeland,  at  the  time  when  he 
became  a  member  of  it,  was  the  centre  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  political  struggle,  in  the  decision  of  which  he 
was  himself  called  upon  to  act  no  unimportant 
part.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
bitter  war  was  carried  on  between  the  King  of  Po¬ 
land  and  a  military  religious  fraternity,  called  the 
Teutonic  or  German  Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  who  were  incorporated  towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Having  been  called  into 
Prussia,  they  established  themselves  permanently 
in  the  country,  built  Thorn  and  several  other  cit¬ 
ies,  and  gradually  acquired  a  considerable  share  of 
independent  power.  On  the  death  of  Paul  von  Se- 
gendorf,  bishop  of  Ermeland,  Casimir,  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  in  pursuance  of  a  design  which  he  was  then 
prosecuting,  to  get  into  his  own  hands  the  nomination 
of  all  the  bishoprics  in  his  dominions,  appointed  his 
secretary,  Stanislas  Opporowski,  to  the  vacant  see. 
The  chapter  of  Ermeland  proceeded,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  to  a  separate  nomination,  and  elected  Nicolas 
von  Thungen.  Opporowski,  backed  by  Casimir, 
F  2 
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entered  Ermeland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
From  this  period  the  new  bishop  of  Ermeland  ne- 
cessarily  made  common  cause  with  the  German 
Knights ;  while  these  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  threw  themselves  on 
the  protection  of  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary.  At 
length  Casimir,  finding  himself  unable  to  master 
the  confederacy,  separated  Nicolas  von  Thungen 
from  it,  by  agreeing  to  recognise  him  as  Prince- 
bishop  of  Ermeland,  on  the  usual  condition  of  hom¬ 
age.  Thus  Nicolas  became  confirmed  in  his  dig¬ 
nity  :  but  his  unhappy  subjects  did  not  fare  any  the 
better  on  that  account ;  the  country  being  now  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fury  of  the  German  Knights,  as  it  had 
before  suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  Polish  sol¬ 
diery.  These  disturbances  were  continued  during 
the  life  of  Luke  Watzelrode  ;  and  the  city  of 
F rauenburg,  and  its  neighbour  Braunsburg,  became 
the  frequent  theatres  of  warlike  operations. 

The  management  of  the  see  was  often  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  care  of  Copernicus  during  the  absence 
of  his  uncle,  who,  for  political  reasons,  resided  for 
the  most  part  at  the  court  ;  and  the  activity  of  the 
former  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  chapter, 
rendered  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  Order.  During  one  of  the  short  intervals  of 
tranquillity,  they  took  occasion  to  cite  him  before 
the  meeting  of  the  States  at  Posen,  on  account  of 
some  of  his  reports  to  his  uncle  concerning  their 
encroachments.  Gassendi,  who  mentions  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  merely  adds,  that  at  length  his  own  and 
his  uncle’s  merit  secured  the  latter  in  the  possess¬ 
ion  of  his  dignity7.  In  1512  Watzelrode  died,  and 
Copernicus  was  chosen  as  administrator  of  the  see 
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until  the  appointment  of  the  new  bishop,  Fabian 
von  Losingen.  In  1518,  the  Knights,  under  their 
grand  master  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  took  possess- 
ion  of  Frauenburg,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

During  the  following  year,  hostilities  continued 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Frauenburg  : 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  negotiations  for 
peace  were  opened  between  the  Teutonic  Order 
and  the  King  of  Poland,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  bishop.  At  length  a  truce  was  agreed  upon 
for  four  years,  during  which  Fabian  von  Losingen 
died,  and  Copernicus  was  again  appointed  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  bishopric.  In  1525  peace  was  defini- 
tively  concluded  with  the  Teutonic  Knights,  Albert 
having  consented  to  receive  Prussia  as  a  temporal 
fief  from  the  King  of  Poland.  It  was  probably  on 
this  occasion  that  Copernicus  was  selected  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  chapter  of  Ermeland  at  the  Diet  at  Grau- 
denz,  where  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  finally 
settled  ;  and  through  his  firmness  the  chapter  re¬ 
covered  most  of  the  possessions  which  had  been 
endangered  during  the  war.  The  service  thus  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  chapter  was  followed  by  another  of 
more  widely-extended  importance.  During  this 
struggle,  which  had  continued  with  little  interrup¬ 
tion  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  currency 
had  become  greatly  debased  and  depreciated  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  deliberation 
at  the  meeting  at  Graudenz  related  to  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  restoring  it.  There  was  on  this  occasion  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  intend¬ 
ed  new  coinage  should  be  struck  according  to  the 
old  value  of  the  currency,  or  according  to  that  to 
which  it  had  fallen  in  conseouence  of  its  adultera- 
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tion.  To  assist  in  the  decision  of  this  important 
question,  Copernicus  drew  up  a  table  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  coins  then  in  circulation  throughout 
the  country.  This  he  presented  to  the  States,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  and 
of  which  an  abstract  may  be  seen  in  Hartknoch’s 
History  of  Prussia.  Throughout  the  troublesome 
period  of  which  we  have  just  given  an  outline,  Co¬ 
pernicus  seems  to  have  displayed  much  political 
courage  and  talent ;  and,  when  tranquillity  was  at 
length  restored,  he  resumed  his  favourite  studies, 
which  had  been  thus  interrupted  by  more  active 
duties. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  philos¬ 
opher  began  to  meditate  on  the  ideas  which  led  him 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  so¬ 
lar  system,  as  early  at  least  as  in  1507.  Every 
one  who  has  heard  the  name  of  Copernicus  men¬ 
tioned  is  aware  that,  before  him,  the  general  belief 
was,  that  the  earth  occupies  the  centre  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  that  the  alternate  changes  of  day  and  night 
are  produced  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  heavens, 
as  our  senses  erroneously  lead  us  to  suppose,  until 
more  accurate  and  complicated  observation  con¬ 
vinces  us  to  the  contrary ;  and  that  the  change  of 
seasons  and  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planetary 
bodies  are  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  sun  and 
planets  round  the  earth  from  west  to  east,  in  orbits 
of  various  obliquity,  subject  to  the  diurnal  motion 
common  to  all,  from  east  to  west. 

But,  instead  of  the  daily  motion  of  the  heavens 
from  east  to  west,  Copernicus  substituted  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  earth  itself  from  west  to  east.  He 
explained  the  other  phenomena  of  the  planetary 
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motions,  by  supposing  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  the 
earth  and  other  planets  to  revolve  around  him  :  but 
not,  however,  in  simple  circular  orbits,  according 
to  the  popular  view  of  the  Copernican  theory.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  much  of  the  old 
machinery  of  deferent  and  epicycle  so  long  as  the 
prejudice  existed,  from  which  Copernicus  himself 
was  not  free,  that  nothing  but  circular  motion  is  to 
be  found  in  the  heavens.*  Another  step,  however, 
was  taken  by  the  following  generation  ;  and  astron¬ 
omers  were  made  by  Kepler  to  perceive  that  the 
circular  motion,  which  they  were  so  anxious  to 
preserve  in  their  theories,  has,  in  truth,  no  actual 
existence  in  the  planetary  orbits.  The  advantage 
of  the  new  system  above  the  old  was,  that,  by  not 
denying  to  the  earth  the  motion  which  it  really  pos¬ 
sesses,  the  author  was  obliged  to  resort  to  epicycles 
only  to  explain  the  real  irregularities  of  the  motions 
of  the  other  planets,  and  not  those  merely  apparent 
ones  which  arise  out  of  the  motion  of  the  orb  from 
which  they  are  viewed. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that,  besides  the  two  mo¬ 
tions  already  mentioned,  Copernicus  attributed  to 
the  earth  a  third — an  annual  revolution  on  its  axis. 
This  was  necessary  from  the  idea  which  he  had 

*  “They,”  the  ancient  astronomers,  says  a  much  admired 
writer,  “  no  sooner  discovered  some  new  motion  or  effect  for¬ 
merly  unknown,  than  they  immediately  set  to  work  and  patched 
up  a  new  sphere,  giving  it  such  motions  and  directions  as  were 
deemed  requisite.  Cycles,  epicycles,  deferents,  centric  and  ec¬ 
centric  circles,  solid  spheres,  and  other  celestial  machinery, 
were  all  employed  to  solve  the  intricate  motions  of  the  heav¬ 
ens,  which  seemed  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  human  ingenuity.” 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  astronomical  system  which 
prevailed  before  the  time  of  Copernicus,  see  Dick’s  Celestial 
Scenery,  No.  83,  Harpers’  Family  Library. — Am.  Ed. 
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formed  of  its  motion  in  its  orbit.  He  conceived 
the  earth  to  be  carried  round  as  if  resting  on  a  le¬ 
ver  centred  in  the  sun,  which  would  cause  the 
poles  of  the  daily  motion  to  point  successively  to 
different  parts  of  the  heavens;  the  third  motion, 
therefore,  was  added  to  restore  these  poles  to  their 
true  position  in  every  part  of  the  orbit.  It  was 
afterward  seen,  however,  that  those  two  annual 
motions  might  be  considered  as  resulting  from  one 
of  a  different  kind  ;  and  in  this  simpler  form  they 
are  now  always  considered  by  astronomical  writers. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  follow  Co¬ 
pernicus  through  the  train  of  reasoning  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  venture  upon  these  changes  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  attempt  this,  or  to  explain  his  sys¬ 
tem,  within  the  limits  to  which  this  sketch  is  neces¬ 
sarily  confined.  In  one  point  of  view,  his  peculiar 
merit  appears  not  to  be,  in  general,  sufficiently  in¬ 
sisted  upon.  If  he  had  done  no  more  than  merely 
to  suggest  the  principles  of  his  new  theory,  he 
would  doubtless  have  acquired,  as  now,  the  glory 
of  lighting  upon  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system, 
and  of  establishing  thereon  anew  school  of  astrono¬ 
my  ;  but  his  peculiar  and  characteristic  merit — that 
by  which  he  substantially  earned  his  reputation, 
and  entitled  himself  to  take  rank  by  the  side  of 
Newton  in  the  history  of  astronomy — was  his  con¬ 
viction,  that,  if  his  principles  were  indeed  true,  they 
would  be  verified  by  the  examination  of  details  ; 
and  his  persevering  resolution  thence  derived  to 
build  up  an  astronomical  theory  of  his  own  from 
the  foundation.  This  was  the  reason,  as  much,  at 
least,  as  the  fear  of  incurring  censure,  why  he  de¬ 
layed  the  publication  of  his  system  for  thirty-six 
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years.  During  tne  greater  part  of  that  time  he  was 
employed  in  collecting  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
constructed,  by  careful  observation.  The  opinions 
on  which  it  is  based,  comprising  the  whole  of  what 
was  afterward  declared  to  be  heretical  and  impious, 
were  widely  known  to  be  entertained  by  him  long 
before  the  work  itself  appeared ;  and  he  delayed 
to  announce  them  formally,  until  he  might  be  able, 
at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  they  were  not  mere 
random  guesses,  taken  up  from  an  affectation  of 
novelty ;  but  that,  by  their  assistance,  he  had  com¬ 
piled  tables  of  the  planetary  motions,  which,  even 
by  those  whose  minds  revolted  most  against  the 
means  by  which  they  had  been  obtained,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  far  more  correct  than  any  which  had 
before  appeared. 

Copernicus’s  work  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
completed  in  1536,  which  is  the  date  of  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  Cardinal  Schonberg,  prefixed  to 
it.  So  far  at  this  time  was  the  Church  of  Rome 
from  having  decided  on  the  line  of  stubborn  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  new  opinions,  which,  in  the  following 
century,  so  much  to  her  disgrace,  she  adopted,  that 
Copernicus  was  chiefly  moved  to  complete  and  pub¬ 
lish  his  work  by  the  solicitations  of  this  cardinal, 
and  of  Tindemann  Giese,  the  bishop  of  Culm,  while 
the  book  itself  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  III.  It 
is  entitled,  “  De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Coelestium, 
Libri  VI.”  The  dedication  is  written  in  a  style 
very  different  from  that  to  which  his  followers 
were  not  long  after  restricted.  He  boldly  avows 
his  expectation  that  his  theory  would  be  attacked 
as  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  his  contempt  of 
such  ill-considered  judgment.  But  a  more  timid 
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preface,  in  which  the  new  theory  is  spoken  of  as  a 
mere  mathematical  hypothesis,  was  added  to  this 
dedication  by  Osiander,  to  whom  Copernicus  had 
intrusted  the  care  of  preparing  the  book  for  publi¬ 
cation.  It  has  been  said  that  the  author  was  far 
from  approving  of  this,  and  that,  if  his  death  had 
not  followed  closely  upon  its  publication,  it  is  not 
improbable  he  would  have  suppressed  it. 

The  revolution  of  opinion  that  has  followed  the 
publication  of  this  memorable  work  was  not  im- 
mediately  perceptible  ;  even  to  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  Montucla  remarks,  the  number  of 
converts  to  its  doctrines  might  be  easily  reckoned. 
The  majority  contented  themselves  with  a  disdain¬ 
ful  sneer  at  the  folly  of  introducing  such  ridiculous 
notions  among  the  grave  principles  of  astronomy  ; 
but,  although  impertinent,  it  was  as  yet  considered 
harmless  ;  and  all  those  who  were  at  the  pains  to 
examine  the  reasoning  on  which  the  new  theory 
was  grounded,  were  allowed,  unmolested,  to  own 
themselves  convinced  by  it.  Nor  was  it  until  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  was  fully  awakened, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  began  to  be  sensible  how 
much  danger  lurked  in  these  new  doctrines ;  and 
when  the  struggle  began  in  earnest  between  the 
partisans  of  truth  and  error,  the  censures  pronoun¬ 
ced  upon  the  advocates  of  the  earth’s  motion  were 
in  fact  aimed,  through  them,  at  all  who  presumed, 
even  in  natural  phenomena,  to  see  with  other  eyes 
than  those  of  their  ghostly  advisers. 

Copernicus  did  not  live  to  witness  any  part  of  the 
effect  produced  by  his  book.  A  sudden  attack  of 
dysentery  and  paralysis  put  an  end  to  his  life,  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  first  printed  copy  had  been 
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shown  to  him,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  on  the 
24th  May,  1543,  one  century  before  the  birth  of 
Newton.  The  house  at  Thorn,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  born,  is  still  shown,  as  well  as  that  at 
Frauenburg,  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  An  hydraulic  machine,  of  which  the 
remains  only  now  exist,  for  supplying  the  houses  of 
the  canons  with  water,  and  another  of  similar  con¬ 
struction  at  Graudenz,  which  is  still  in  use,  are  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  him.  An  account  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  Nanke’s  Travels.  From  the 
little  that  is  known  of  Copernicus’s  private  charac¬ 
ter,  his  morals  appear  to  have  been  unexceptiona¬ 
ble,  his  temper  good,  and  his  disposition  kind  and 
inclining  to  seriousness.  He  was  so  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  that  the  attempt  of  a 
dramatic  author  to  satirize  him,  by  introducing  his 
doctrine  of  the  earth’s  motion  upon  the  stage  at  El- 
bing,  was  received  by  the  audience  with  the  great¬ 
est  indignation.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  chapter  of  Ermeland,  and  only  a  plain  mar¬ 
ble  slab,  inscribed  with  his  name,  marked  the  place 
of  his  interment.  Until  this  was  rediscovered  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  an  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  that  his  remains  had  been  transported  to 
Thorn,  and  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  John,  where 
the  portrait  of  him  is  still  preserved,  from  which 
most  of  the  prints  in  circulation  have  been  taken. 
It  is  engraved  in  Hartknoeh’s  Prussia,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  author,  copies  of  it  have  been  frequent¬ 
ly  made.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  Gassendi’s  life 
is  a  copy  of  that  given  in  Boissard,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  furred  robe.  There  is  a  good  engra¬ 
ving  of  the  same  likeness  by  Falck,  a  Polish  artist, 
Vol.  I. — G 
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who  lived  about  a  century  later  than  Copernicus. 
In  the  year  1584,  Tycho  Brahe  commissioned  Elia 
Olai  to  visit  Fauenburg,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
accurately  determining  the  latitude  of  Copernicus’s 
observatory  ;  and  on  that  occasion  received  as  a 
present  from  the  chapter  the  Ptolemaic  scales,  made 
by  the  astronomer  himself,  which  he  used  in  his  ob¬ 
servatory  ;  and  also  a  portrait  of  him,  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  his  own  hand.  Tycho  placed  these 
memorials,  with  great  reverence,  in  his  own  obser¬ 
vatory,  but  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  them 
after  his  death  and  the  dispersion  of  his  instru¬ 
ments.  A  colossal  statue  of  Copernicus,  execu¬ 
ted  by  Thonvaldsen,  was  erected  at  Warsaw  in 
1830,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  honour  due  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  holds  so  distinguished 
a  place  in  the  history  of  human  discoveries. 


CORTEZ. 

Perhaps  no  great  revolution  has  ever  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  apparently  so  inadequate  to  the 
end  proposed,  as  in  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  on  the  Continent  of  America. 
The  immense  importance  of  that  revolution,  and 
its  intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  geograph¬ 
ical  discovery,  warrant  us  in  assigning  a  place  in 
this  biographical  series  to  a  representative  of  the 
rude  and  daring  men  by  whom  the  mighty  con¬ 
quest  was  effected.  Among  these,  Fernando  Cor¬ 
tez  claims  the  first  place. 
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The  early  history  and  character  of  this  remark- 
able  man  are  clearly  and  concisely  told  by  Dr. 
Robertson. 

“  He  was  born,”  says  this  writer,  “  at  Medelin, 
a  small  town  in  Estremadura,  in  the  year  1485, 
and  descended  from  a  family  of  noble  blood,  but  of 
very  moderate  fortune.  Being  originally  destined 
by  his  parents  to  the  study  of  the  law,  as  the  most 
likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he  was  sent 
early  to  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  he 
imbibed  some  tincture  of  learning.  But  he  was 
soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life,  which  did 
not  suit  his  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Medelin,  where  he  gave  himself  up  entire¬ 
ly  to  active  sports  and  martial  exercises.  At 
this  period  of  life  he  was  so  impetuous,  so  over¬ 
bearing,  and  so  dissipated,  that  his  father  was  glad 
to  comply  with  his  inclination,  and  send  him  abroad 
as  an  adventurer  in  arms.  There  were  in  that 
age  two  conspicuous  theatres  on  which  such  of  the 
Spanish  youth  as  courted  military  glory  might  dis¬ 
play  their  valour :  one  in  Italy,  under  the  command 
of  the  Great  Captain  ;  the  other  in  the  New  World. 
Cortez  preferred  the  former,  but  was  prevented  by 
indisposition  from  embarking  with  a  re-enforce¬ 
ment  of  troops  sent  to  Naples.  Upon  this  disap¬ 
pointment  he  turned  his  views  towards  America, 
whither  he  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  he  might  derive  from  the  patronage 
of  Ovando,  the  governor  of  Hispaniola,  who  was 
his  kinsman.  When  he  landed  at  St.  Domingo  in 
1504,  his  reception  was  such  as  equalled  his  most 
sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations. 
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These,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition  ;  and 
in  the  year  1511  he  obtained  permission  to  ac¬ 
company  Diego  Velasquez  in  his  expedition  to 
Cuba.  In  this  service  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much,  that,  notwithstanding  several  violent  contests 
with  Velasquez,  occasioned  by  some  trivial  events 
unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at  length  taken 
into  favour,  and  received  an  ample  concession  of 
lands  and  of  Indians,  the  recompense  usually  be¬ 
stowed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World. 

“  Though  Cortez  had  not  hitherto  acted  in  high 
command,  he  had  displayed  such  qualities  in  sev¬ 
eral  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger  as  raised  uni¬ 
versal  expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  towards  him  as  one  capable  of  performing 
great  things.  The  turbulence  of  youth,  as  soon  as 
he  found  objects  and  occupations  suited  to  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  mind,  gradually  subsided,  and  settled 
into  a  habit  of  regular,  indefatigable  activity.  The 
impetuosity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  to  act 
with  his  equals,  insensibly  abated  by  being  kept 
under  restraint,  and  mellowed  into  a  cordial  sol¬ 
dierly  frankness.  These  qualities  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  calm  prudence  in  concerting  his  schemes, 
with  persevering  vigour  in  executing  them,  and 
with  what  is  peculiar  to  superior  genius,  the  art  of 
gaining  the  confidence  and  governing  the  minds  of 
men.  To  all  which  were  added  the  inferior  ac¬ 
complishments  that  strike  the  vulgar  and  command 
their  respect ;  a  graceful  person,  a  winning  aspect, 
extraordinary  address  in  martial  exercises,  and  a 
constitution  of  such  vigour  as  to  be  capable  of  en¬ 
during  any  fatigue. 

“  As  soon  as  Cortez  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez 
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by  his  confidants,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain, 
a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object 
for  jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of 
Cortez,  as  he  imagined,  was  such  that  he  could 
aspire  at  independence.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
that,  by  his  own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animos¬ 
ities  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  confer¬ 
ring  several  recent  favours,  he  had  already  gained 
the  good-will  of  Cortez;  and  hoped,  by  this  new 
and  unexpected  mark  of  confidence,  that  he  might 
attach  him  for  ever  to  his  interest.”* 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Velasquez,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  these  views,  should  have  selected  for  his 
deputy  such  a  man  as  is  here  described.  He  soon, 
however,  repented  of  his  confidence,  and  sought 
to  revoke  the  commission  which  he  had  bestowed. 
But  Cortez,  in  addition  to  the  funds  provided  by  the 
governor,  had  spent  the  whole  of  his  own  available 
means  in  raising  troops  and  making  preparations 
for  the  enterprise ;  he  was,  furthermore,  already 
embarked  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  impatient  adven¬ 
turers,  and  despised,  therefore,  a  mandate  which 
there  were  no  means  of  enforcing.  One  of  his 
first  steps,  indeed,  after  landing  on  the  Main,  was 
to  throw  off  formally  all  subordination  to  Velas¬ 
quez,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  chief  justice  and 
captain  general  of  the  intended  colony,  by  virtue 
of  a  new  commission,  drawn  in  the  king’s  name, 
and  purporting  to  be  of  force  until  the  royal  pleas¬ 
ure  should  be  known. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Cuba  on  the  10th  of 

*  See  Robertson’s  History  of  America,  p.  197,  Harpers’  edi¬ 
tion. 
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February,  1519,  and,  following  the  track  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  coasted  the  western  side  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Yucatan.  At  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa  some  na¬ 
tives  came  on  board,  and,  in  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  them  through  the  medium  of  interpret- 
ers,  stated  that  their  country  formed  part  of  a 
great  empire  called  Mexico,  governed  by  a  power¬ 
ful  monarch,  whose  name  was  Montezuma.  Sev¬ 
eral  interviews  took  place,  in  which  Cortez,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  have  come  as  an  ambassador  from  his 
own  sovereign,  perseveringly  demanded  to  be  led 
into  the  presence  of  Montezuma.  This,  however, 
was  peremptorily  refused  ;  though  the  denial,  as  if 
to  make  amends,  was  accompanied  by  presents 
rich  enough  still  more  to  inflame,  had  that  been 
necessary,  the  cupidity  of  the  strangers.  Instead 
of  departing,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  settle¬ 
ment,  named  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz.  Mean¬ 
while,  Montezuma  acted  with  much  indecision  and 
weakness  :  he  neither  admitted  his  formidable  visit¬ 
ers  to  the  friendly  interview  which  they  insidious¬ 
ly  demanded,  nor  summoned  the  strength  of  his 
empire  to  crush  them  at  a  blow  ;  but  imprudently 
suffered  them  to  fortify  themselves  while  he  was 
making  vain  requisitions  for  their  immediate  de¬ 
parture  ;  and  thus  gave  time  and  opportunity  to 
those  who  were  disaffected  under  his  own  oppress¬ 
ive  yoke,  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  the  in¬ 
vader.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Spaniards  ob¬ 
tained  that  assistance  from  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try  themselves,  without  which  their  own  mere  phys¬ 
ical  strength  must  have  sunk  under  the  vastness  of 
their  enterprise. 

The  Cacique  of  Zempoalla,  prompted  by  hatred 
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of  Montezuma,  was  the  first  to  aid  in  the  ruin  of 
his  native  land.  Supported  by  a  small  body  of 
that  chieftain’s  troops,  and  attended  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  of  a  particular  class,  which  in  that 
country,  where  the  art  of  breaking  animals  to  the 
use  of  man  was  then  unknown,  performed  the  hu¬ 
miliating  services  of  beasts  of  burden,  on  the  16th 
of  August  Cortez  marched  from  Zempoalla  towards 
the  heart  of  the  country,  with  only  five  hundred 
European  soldiers  and  six  cannon.  Aware  that 
on  the  first  reverse  of  fortune  his  men  might  be¬ 
come  alarmed  at  an  enterprise  of  so  formidable  an 
aspect,  or,  from  mere  inconstancy,  might  be  eager 
to  return  to  their  homes  in  Cuba  (a  disposition 
which  had  been  already  manifested  by  some),  he 
resolved,  before  quitting  the  coast,  to  destroy  his 
shipping ;  and  it  presents  a  remarkable  instance 
of  his  ascendancy  over  his  followers’  minds,  that 
he  was  able  to  procure  from  them  a  general  consent 
to  this  decisive,  not  to  say  desperate  measure, 
which  left  to  them  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  success. 

His  route  lay  through  the  country  of  the  Tlas- 
calans,  a  warlike  people,  who  spurned  his  profess¬ 
ions  of  friendship,  and  attacked  the  invaders  in  a 
series  of  battles.  But  the  imperfection  of  their 
weapons  rendered  all  their  efforts  fruitless  ;  and 
having  been  severely  taught  the  superior  power  of 
their  enemies,  they  sued  for  peace,  and  became 
faithful  and  active  allies.  The  Spaniards,  accom- 
panied  by  a  body  of  six  thousand  Tlascalans,  now 
advanced  without  resistance  to  Mexico  itself ;  re- 
venging  in  their  march  an  attempt  to  lead  them 
into  an  ambuscade  at  Cholula  bjr  an  indiscriminate 
massacre,  in  which  six  thousand  Mexicans  are  re- 
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ported  to  have  perished.  Montezuma  received  the 
invaders  with  the  semblance  of  profound  respect. 
He  told  them  of  an  ancient  tradition,  that  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  Mexicans  came  originally  from  a  re¬ 
mote  region,  and  conquered  the  land  :  after  which 
their  leader  went  back  to  his  own  country,  prom¬ 
ising  that  at  some  future  period  his  descendants 
should  return  to  reform  their  constitution  and  as¬ 
sume  the  government ;  and  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  Spaniards  were  the  persons  whom  his 
countrymen  were  taught  to  expect.  Another  tra¬ 
dition,  which  helped  to  produce  that  weak  and  wa¬ 
vering  conduct  which  gave  to  the  Spaniards  such 
great  advantage,  foretold  that  some  dreadful  mis¬ 
fortune  should  accrue  to  the  native  inhabitants,  from 
a  race  of  invaders  coming  from  the  regions  of  the 
rising  sun.  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  the 
earliest  and  best  Spanish  historians,  this  belief  was 
widely  prevalent  in  the  New  World. 

The  Spaniards,  with  their  Indian  allies,  were 
quartered  within  the  ample  precincts  of  a  royal 
palace.  Still  Cortez  was  uneasy,  notwithstanding 
these  fair  appearances.  He  had  advanced  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men  into  the  heart  of  a  populous 
city,  w’here  he  might  at  any  time  be  surrounded 
and  attacked  by  multitudes.  He  was  also  warned 
by  the  Tlascalans  of  Montezuma’s  faithlessness  ; 
and  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  made 
plain,  by  intelligence  that  several  Spaniards  had 
been  slain  in  repelling  an  attack  on  the  garrison 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Cortez  felt  that  Montezuma’s  for¬ 
bearance  proceeded  only  from  timidity,  and  that 
his  own  best  security  lay  in  effectually  working 
upon  that  passion.  He  conceived,  therefore,  the 
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daring  resolution  to  make  the  king  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  capital :  judging  that,  while  Montezuma 
lived,  the  Mexicans  would  neither  throw  off  their 
allegiance  nor  disobey  his  mandates,  though  issued 
under  foreign  dictation.  He  went,  accordingly,  to 
the  palace,  attended,  as  usual,  only  by  a  few  picked 
men ;  and,  being  admitted  without  suspicion  to  the 
emperor’s  presence,  he  complained  angrily  of  the 
attack  on  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  demanded 
that,  as  a  pledge  of  his  good  faith,  he  should  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters.  Be¬ 
trayed  by  his  own  supineness  into  the  power  of  a 
handful  of  strangers,  Montezuma,  under  the  im. 
minent  fear  of  personal  violence,  pusillanimously 
complied.  Cortez  next  required  that  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  the  attack  complained  of 
should  be  given  up.  This  was  reluctantly  done ; 
and  he,  his  son,  and  five  others,  were  publicly 
burned  on  a  pile  of  Mexican  weapons,  taken  from 
the  public  armory.  While  this  atrocious  act  of 
cruelty  and  revenge  was  being  executed,  the  em¬ 
peror  himself,  apparently  to  render  it  the  more  im¬ 
pressive,  was  placed  in  fetters. 

Haughty  and  tyrannical,  but  unstable  and  timid, 
the  spirit  of  Montezuma  was  completely  broken  by 
his  misfortunes.  During  six  months  he  remained 
passively  in  captivity,  formally  acknowledging  him¬ 
self  a  vassal  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Religion 
was  the  only  point  on  which  he  continued  firm. 
Cortez  urged  him,  with  the  blind  zeal  of  a  crusader, 
to  renounce  his  false  gods  and  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and,  not  content  with  these  importunate 
solicitations,  he  attempted  forcibly  to  remove  the 
idols  from  the  grand  temple.  The  resolute  inter- 
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ference  of  priests  and  people  compelled  him,  how- 
ever,  to  desist  from  the  daring  project,  but  not  un¬ 
til  there  had  been  aroused  a  spirit  of  implacable 
hostility. 

Meanwhile,  the  indignation  of  Velasquez  at  Cor- 
tez’s  faithlessness  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
accounts  of  his  brilliant  success ;  and,  having  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  court  of  Castile  a  patent  constitu¬ 
ting  him  governor  of  New  Spain,  he  prepared  to 
remove  or  punish  his  disobedient  officer  by  force 
of  arms.  He  accordingly  sent  nine  hundred  men, 
under  Narvaez,  a  brave  and  experienced  com¬ 
mander,  who  immediately  opened  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Montezuma.  This  raised  the  hopes  of 
the  Mexicans,  in  showing  that  their  invaders  were 
not  exempt  from  internal  discord.  Cortez  per¬ 
ceived  and  met  the  dangers  of  his  position  with  his 
usual  sagacity  and  courage.  Having  tried  in  vain 
to  arrange  matters  with  Narvaez  by  negotiation, 
he  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
Mexico,  and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  he  marched  against 
an  enemy  who  nearly  quadrupled  him  in  number. 
His  skill,  the  endurance  of  his  soldiers,  inured  to 
the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  the  too  great 
security  of  his  adversary,  won  for  him  an  almost 
bloodless  victory ;  and  the  troops  sent  out  for  his 
destruction  enlisted  nearly  to  a  man  under  his 
standard.  Placed,  against  all  expectation,  at  the 
head  of  nearly  a  thousand  men,  he  hastened  back 
to  Mexico,  where  by  this  time  his  presence  was 
urgently  required. 

He  found  the  Spanish  garrison  hemmed  in  and 
reduced  to  extremities  by  a  people  who,  stimulated 
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by  superstition  and  maddened  by  a  fresh  and  atro¬ 
cious  outrage,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  exchanged 
timidity  for  desperation.  Nor  did  the  return  of 
Cortez  with  his  formidable  re-enforcement  abate 
their  ferocity.  Even  the  person  of  Montezuma, 
who  was  exposed  on  the  Spanish  rampart,  ceased 
to  command  respect ;  and  he  received  three  wounds 
from  stones  and  arrows,  from  the  effects  of  which, 
aggravated  by  rage  and  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  his  degradation,  he  expired.  The  Mexicans 
now  sought  to  blockade  their  enemies  and  reduce 
them  by  hunger ;  and,  as  Cortez  had  not  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  lake,  he  found  it  necessary  immedi¬ 
ately  to  abandon  the  city.  But  he  was  taken  at 
disadvantage  and  furiously  assaulted,  in  traversing 
by  night  (July  1,  1520)  one  of  the  long  causeways 
which  connect  the  city  with  the  shores  of  the  lake 
in  which  it  stands ;  and,  on  mustering  those  who 
had  escaped  the  carnage  and  reached  the  main  land, 
he  found  his  small  battalion  of  Europeans  reduced 
by  one  half,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  horses,  baggage, 
artillery,  and  most  of  the  treasure  which  had  been 
amassed  by  individual  soldiers.  The  anniversary 
of  this  calamity  was  long,  and  may  be  still,  distin¬ 
guished  in  New  Spain  by  the  appellation  of  Noche 
Triste,  the  sad  night. 

By  a  circuituous  route,  and  not  without  cutting 
their  way  through  an  immense  army  assembled  to 
intercept  them,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the 
friendly  Indians  of  Tlascala,  among  whom  Cortez 
meant  to  recruit  his  exhausted  companions,  and  to 
wait  until  fresh  supplies  of  men  and  stores  could 
be  obtained  from  the  islands.  Some  vessels  which 
put  into  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz  afforded  an  un- 
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expected  re-enforcement  of  180  men  ;  and,  on  the 
28th  of  December,  Cortez  began  to  retrace  his 
march  towards  Mexico.  At  Tezcuco,  the  second 
city  of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  headquarters  for  four  months ;  during 
which,  the  timbers  of  twelve  small  vessels,  hewn 
out  in  the  mountains  of  Tlascala,  were  put  together. 
This  force  ensured  the  command  of  the  lake  ;  for 
the  Mexicans  had  nothing  larger  than  canoes  ;  and, 
just  before  their  completion,  a  re-enforcement  of 
200  men,  with  arms  and  stores,  opportunely  ar¬ 
rived  from  Hispaniola.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
1521,  with  about  800  Europeans,  Cortez  commen¬ 
ced  the  siege  of  Mexico. 

Guatimozin,  a  nephew  of  Montezuma,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  made  a  resolute  defence  ; 
and  Cortez,  aware  of  the  danger  of  entangling  his 
troops  in  the  streets,  yet  anxious  to  preserve  the 
buildings  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  urged  the  siege 
with  unusual  caution.  Each  day  he  pushed  his 
way  as  far  as  possible  into  the  city,  but  he  return¬ 
ed  to  his  quarters  at  night,  during  which  the  bar¬ 
ricades  of  the  causeways  were  repaired,  and  on 
the  morrow  a  fresh  battle  was  to  be  fought  on  the 
same  ground.  Thus  matters  proceeded  until  the 
3d  of  July,  when  Cortez,  impatient  of  so  protract¬ 
ed  a  resistance,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry 
everything  before  him  in  a  single  grand  assault. 
Experience  had  improved  the  Mexicans  in  the  art 
of  war ;  and  when  the  Spaniards,  by  the  energy  of 
their  attack,  had  forced  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  city,  Guatimozin  led  them  still  onward  by  a 
show  of  slackened  resistance,  while  at  the  same 
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time  he  despatched  troops  by  land  and  water  to 
beset  the  breaches  in  the  causeway  by  which  it  was 
necessary  for  the  enemy  to  retire.  At  a  given  sig¬ 
nal,  the  great  drum  of  the  god  of  war  was  struck, 
when  the  Mexicans  furiously  returned  to  the  attack, 
their  hatred  of  the  invaders  being  maddened  by  the 
ferocity  of  their  superstition.  The  Spaniards  were 
now  compelled  to  give  way,  and  disorder  was  con- 
verted  into  absolute  rout  by  the  general  onset  of 
the  natives  when  they  arrived  at  the  breach. 
Above  sixty  Europeans  perished  ;  for  those  who 
were  taken  prisoners  were  offered  as  sacrifices  on 
the  Mexican  altars.  After  this  reverse  Cortez 
took  a  surer  way  to  success ;  and,  as  fast  as  his 
troops  made  a  lodgment,  he  caused  the  houses  in 
his  rear  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  When 
three  fourths  of  the  city  had  been  thus  destroyed, 
and  those  who  defended  the  remainder  were  ex¬ 
hausted  by  famine  and  disease,  Guatimozin  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  those  who  urged  him  to  seek 
his  personal  safety,  to  renew  the  war  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  the  empire.  But  he  was  intercepted 
and  taken  prisoner,  with  his  family,  as  he  sought  to 
escape  across  the  lake  ;  and,  on  the  loss  of  their 
sovereign,  the  Mexicans  ceased  to  resist.  The 
siege  was  thus  terminated  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1521. 

The  victors  were  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  which  fell  into  their 
hands.  What  remained  of  the  royal  treasures 
Guatimozin  had  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake. 
Much  spoil  was  carried  off  by  the  Indian  auxilia¬ 
ries,  and  much  probably  was  lost  or  destroyed  in 
the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  treasure 
Vol.  I.— H 
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collected  was  inferior  in  amount  to  that  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formerly  received  as  a  present  from 
Montezuma,  and  the  adventurers  clamorously  ex¬ 
pressed  their  dissatisfaction.  Pressed  by  this  spir¬ 
it  of  discontent,  Cortez  gave  way  to  a  passion  as 
alien  to  that  undefined  feeling  which  we  call  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  as  to  the  natural  laws  of  charity 
and  justice,  and  vainly  tried  to  extract  by  torture 
from  the  royal  prisoner  and  one  of  his  favourite 
followers  a  discovery  of  the  treasures  which  were 
supposed  to  be  concealed.  Overcome  by  suffering, 
the  latter  cast  a  look  on  his  master,  which  seemed 
to  ask  permission  to  reveal  what  he  knew.  Guati- 
mozin  indignantly  replied  to  his  mute  entreaty  in 
these  words  :  “  Am  I  reposing  on  a  bed  of  flow¬ 
ers  ?”  and  the  faithful  subject  kept  silence  and  died. 
The  emperor,  with  his  two  principal  officers,  was 
afterward  hanged,  on  a  groundless  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  excited  insurrection. 

The  provinces  were  easily  overrun  after  the  fall 
of  the  capital,  and  made  subject  to  Spain ;  though 
intolerable  oppression  often  produced  insurrections, 
which  were  put  down  with  unrelenting  severity. 
Having  thus  conquered  an  empire  without  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  monarch  in  whose  name  he  made 
war,  Cortez  narrowly  escaped  having  to  answer 
as  a  criminal  for  the  irregularity  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings.  But,  in  1522,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
royal  commission,  which  constituted  him  captain- 
general  and  governor  of  New  Spain.  Still  his  ac¬ 
tions  were  watched  with  an  illiberal  though  natural 
jealousy ;  and  his  situation  became  at  length  so 
critical,  that  he  resolved,  in  1528,  to  return  to  Cas¬ 
tile,  and  answer,  before  no  inferior  tribunal,  such 
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charges  as  might  be  urged  against  him.  He  ap. 
peared  with  the  splendour  befitting  one  who  had 
unlocked  the  treasures  of  the  New  World  ;  and 
his  own  ample  fortune,  contrasted  with  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  sum  divided  among  his  comrades,  gave 
birth  to  a  belief  that  he  had  not  dealt  fairly  in  the 
partition  of  the  spoil.  As  his  return  to  Spain  put 
an  end  to  all  fear  of  his  ambition,  he  was  received 
with  the  favour  which  such  brilliant  services  de¬ 
served.  He  was  invested  with  the  order  of  St. 
Jago,  the  highest  rank  of  Spanish  knighthood  ;  and 
the  valley  of  Guaxaca,  with  an  extensive  domain, 
was  erected  into  a  marquisate  in  his  behalf.  But 
he  could  not  obtain  what  he  most  desired,  the  su¬ 
preme  direction  of  affairs  in  Mexico.  He  return¬ 
ed  thither  in  1530,  at  the  head  of  the  military 
department,  and  with  full  authority  to  prosecute 
new  discoveries ;  but  the  direction  of  civil  affairs 
was  vested  in  a  board,  entitled  the  Audience  of 
New  Spain.  Henceforward,  therefore,  we  may  re¬ 
gard  Cortez  as  a  disappointed  and  unhappy-  man. 
Thwarted  at  home  by  the  double  authority  estab¬ 
lished,  he  sought  to  reap  new  glory  by  exploring 
the  Pacific;  and  in  1536  he  discovered  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  California,  and  surveyed  a  part  of  the  gulf 
which  separates  it  from  the  American  Continent. 
But  from  that  country  neither  profit  nor  honour, 
except  as  a  geographical  discoverer,  could  be  gain¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  result  of  the  expedition  neither  satis¬ 
fied  the  expectations  of  others,  nor  repaid  the  ad¬ 
venturers  for  the  hardships  which  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  undergo.  In  1540,  wearied  and  disgust¬ 
ed,  Cortez  again  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  found 
his  services  forgotten,  or  where,  at  least,  he  receiv- 
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ed  but  little  personal  attention.  In  1541  he  serv¬ 
ed  as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  of  Charles  V. 
against  Algiers,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him. 
This  was  his  last  military  action.  After  wearying 
his  proud  spirit  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  gain  at¬ 
tention  from  Charles  or  his  ministers  to  his  real  or 
supposed  grievances,  he  retired  into  seclusion,  and 
died  at  Seville  on  the  2d  of  December,  1547,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

We  have  passed  rapidly  over  the  atrocious  cru¬ 
elties  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
arms  in  the  New  World.  Some  portion  of  the 
horror  with  which  we  naturally  regard  the  actors 
in  such  scenes  may  be,  in  a  degree,  neutralized  by 
the  consideration,  that  men’s  notions  in  all  things, 
and  perhaps  most  especially  in  matters  of  inter¬ 
national  justice,  are  greatly  dependant  on  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live  ;  and  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  judge  of  actions  which  have  won  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  distant  contemporaries  according  to  the 
standard  of  a  subsequent  and  more  enlightened  pe¬ 
riod.  But  even  in  that  age  there  were  not  want¬ 
ing  many  to  raise  an  indignant  voice  against  the 
barbarities  practised  on  an  unoffending  people ; 
and,  after  every  just  allowance  has  been  made,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  her  treatment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  aborigines  has  left  a  foul  blot  on  the  history  of 
Spain,  and  that  it  loads  all  who  had  any  concern  in 
it  with  a  frightful  responsibility ;  nor  can  we  feel 
it  to  have  been  other  than  a  just  retribution,  that 
of  the  original  settlers  few  reaped  prosperity,  re¬ 
pose,  or  wealth  as  the  harvest  of  their  savage  ex¬ 
ploits.  With  their  leaders  especially  it  was  emi¬ 
nently  otherwise.  Scarcely  one  of  those  who  led 
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the  conquerors  of  Peru  escaped  a  violent  death  in 
civil  strife  ;  while  Cortez  (with  whom  no  one  di¬ 
vides  the  fame  of  subduing  Mexico)  lived  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  courts,  and  died 
in  that  forced  obscurity  which  is  of  all  things  most 
galling  to  an  ambitious  mind. 

The  noble  inscription  composed  by  Southey  for 
the  birthplace  of  Cortez’s  early  companion  in  arms 
and  rival  in  fame,  needs  but  the  change  of  name  to 
render  it  equally  applicable  to  Cortez  himself. 

“  Pizarro  here  was  born :  a  greater  name 
The  lists  of  glory  boasts  not.  Toil  and  pain, 
Famine,  and  hostile  elements,  and  hosts 
Embattled,  failed  to  check  him  in  his  coarse, 

Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterred, 

Not  to  be  overcome.  A  mighty  realm 
He  overran,  and  with  relentless  arm 
Slew  or  enslaved  its  unoffending  sons, 

And  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame  were  his  rewards. 
There  is  another  world  beyond  the  grave. 

According  to  their  deeds  where  men  are  judged. 

Oh,  reader !  if  thy  daily  bread  be  earn’d 
By  daily  labour  :  yea,  however  low, 

However  wretched  be  thy  lot  assign’d, 

Thank  thou,  with  deepest  gratitude,  the  God 
Who  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  such  as  he.” 


LOYOLA. 

The  family-name  of  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  commonly  called  Ignatius  Loyola,  is  sta¬ 
ted  by  Ranke  ( Romischen  Papste,  vol.  i.),  on  the 
authority  of  judicial  records,  to  have  been  Don  Ini¬ 
go  Lopez  de  Recalde.  He  was  born  in  1491,  at 
the  Castle  of  Loyola,  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
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in  Spanish  Biscay ;  and,  being  intended  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  war  and  gallantry  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  made  great  proficien¬ 
cy  in  both.  Endowed  with  a  lively  imagination 
and  an  ardent  temperament,  he  not  only  became 
distinguished  in  arms,  but  applied  his  talents,  which 
were  destined  to  such  different  purposes,  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  poetry.  Thus  he  spent  his  youth  ;  and 
he  had  already  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  defence  of  Pampeluna  against  the 
attack  of  the  French.  On  this  occasion  he  display¬ 
ed  his  wonted  valour,  and,  while  standing  in  the 
breach  of  the  castle,  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  which  fractured  his  leg.  A  tedious  confine¬ 
ment  followed  ;  occasioned  in  part,  as  some  assert, 
by  his  great  anxiety  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of 
his  limb,  which  led  him  to  undergo  a  second  oper- 
ation,  to  remove  a  deformity  produced  by  an  ill-set 
bone  in  the  first  instance.  To  relieve  his  weari¬ 
ness,  he  called  for  some  books  of  chivalry  ;  but  in 
their  place  he  was  supplied  with  the  Lives  of  Saints 
and  other  devotional  works.  He  read  them  with 
extraordinary  eagerness.  He  admired  the  zeal  of 
those  holy  men ;  he  sympathized  in  their  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  he  envied  their  glory,  and  aspired  to  their 
eternal  recompense.  His  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  thus  turned  into  a  new  channel ;  and  he  en¬ 
tered  on  the  path  of  spiritual  warfare  with  his  nat¬ 
ural  ardour  stimulated  and  inflamed  by  religious 
enthusiasm. 

Accordingly,  he  arose  from  his  bed  of  sickness, 
resolved  to  renounce  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of 
the  world,  and  to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  the 
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service  of  God.  Still  it  was  not  without  a  desper. 
ate  struggle  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  this 
resolution.  He  had  a  passion  for  military  fame  ; 
he  had  a  beloved  one  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  ;  and  his  earthly  ties  were  as  strong  as 
his  temperament  was  violent.  But  the  new-sprung 
influence  of  religious  zeal  overcame  every  obstacle. 
On  the  24th  of  March,  1522,  he  passed  the  night 
in  prayer  and  fasting  in  the  church  of  the  Virgin 
at  Montserrat ;  and,  having  hung  up  his  arms  on 
the  altar,  he  consecrated  himself,  according  to  all 
the  forms  of  chivalry,  to  her  service.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  a  vow  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  bare¬ 
foot  to  Jerusalem ;  and  his  immediate  penance  he 
carried  to  such  extremes  of  austerity  as  to  ener¬ 
vate  his  frame,  and  even  endanger  his  life. 

As  the  histories  which  had  most  deeply  affected 
his  imagination  were  those  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic,  so  the  service  which  he  vowed  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  was  one  of  privation  and  errantry.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  set  out  privately  on  his  pilgrimage ;  and, 
after  tarrying  some  little  time  at  Rome,  to  obtain 
the  benediction  of  the  pope,  he  proceeded  to  Ven¬ 
ice,  and  from  thence  to  Cyprus  and  the  Holy  Land. 
He  reached  Jerusalem  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1523,  in  the  guise  of  the  poorest  pilgrim  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  indulging  his  devotions  in  frequent  visits  to  all 
the  spots  which  have  been  consecrated  by  history 
and  tradition,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical  officers  resident  there,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  infidels,  or  any  other  holy  purpose.  These, 
however,  were  declined ;  and  he  was  dismissed, 
somewhat  peremptorily,  and  commanded  to  return 
to  Europe. 
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It  is  curious,  in  reviewing  the  lives  of  some  of 
those  extraordinary  men  who  have  left  lasting 
traces  of  their  exertions,  to  observe  how  their 
inclinations,  had  Providence  permitted  them  to 
follow  their  own  course,  would  sometimes  have 
led  them  away  from  the  work  which  they  were 
commissioned"  to  accomplish.  Thus,  had  Loyola 
been  suffered  to  spend  his  energies  in  attempts  at 
converting  the  Jews  or  Turks,  his  life  might  have 
been  of  short  duration,  and  his  name  never  heard 
beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine. 

After  the  completion  of  his  pilgrimage  and  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  his  passion  for  reli¬ 
gious  enterprise  and  distinction  did  not  in  the  least 
degree  abate  :  but  he  soon  perceived  that  his  lite¬ 
rary  attainments  were  wholly  insufficient  for  his 
purpose.  He  began,  therefore,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
three,  to  apply  himself  to  the  rudiments  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
by  greater  zeal  and  industry.  He  commenced  his 
labours  at  Barcelona,  and  remained  there  till  his 
persevering  endeavours  to  reform  the  abuses  of  a 
convent  brought  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of 
t  those  who  were  interested  in  their  perpetuation. 
Thence  he  retired  to  Alcala,  where  a  university 
had  lately  been  founded  by  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  ardour  till 
the  year  1527  ;  attempting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
three  sciences  of  logic,  physic,  and  theology,  and 
intent  on  accomplishing  by  a  single  effort  what  to 
other  men  is  the  result  only  of  patient  and  pro¬ 
tracted  labour.  But  he  had  begun  too  late  in  life. 
His  mind  had  been  already  formed  to  more  active 
pursuits,  and  he  could  not  bind  it  to  the  acquisition 
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of  learning.  A  confused  mass  of  knowledge,  di¬ 
gested  by  no  reflection,  and  founded  on  no  prin¬ 
ciples,  could  neither  be  retained  nor  applied  ;  and 
his  endeavour  to  grasp  so  much,  at  so  great  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  ended,  where  it  was  sure  to  end,  in 
entire  failure.  This  he  himself  discovered,  and 
thenceforward  directed  his  energies  to  a  more  at¬ 
tainable  end ;  and,  although  he  did  not  entirely 
remit  his  tardy  struggles  after  learning,  he  seems 
to  have  looked  for  success  chiefly  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  personal  intercourse  might  enable 
him  to  acquire  over  those  around  him.  Some  lec¬ 
tures,  however,  which  he  delivered  at  Alcala,  gave 
offence  to  the  authorities  of  that  university  ;  and, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  forty-two  days,  he  was 
prohibited  from  public  preaching  until  he  should 
have  completed  a  course  of  four  years  in  theology. 
It  seems  also,  that,  with  two  or  three  others,  he  had 
assumed  a  peculiar  dress,  which  they  were  ordered 
to  lay  aside. 

From  Alcala  he  removed  to  Salamanca  :  but 
there,  too,  he  had  no  sooner  resumed  his  preach¬ 
ing,  than  the  inquisitors  laid  hands  on  him  ;  and, 
after  a  second  confinement,  with  severer  treatment, 
he  and  his  companions  were  again  dismissed,  under 
a  prohibition  not  widely  differing  from  the  prece¬ 
ding.  On  these  occasions  it  was  not  so  much 
the  character  of  his  sermons  which  gave  offence, 
as  the  circumstance  that  they  were  delivered  by  a 
layman. 

Thus  discouraged  in  his  native  country,  he 
hoped  to  find  a  wider,  or,  at  least,  a  safer  field 
for  his  exertions  in  France.  He  accordingly  de¬ 
parted  for  Paris,  and  arrived  there  in  the  beginning 
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of  February,  1528.  His  means  were  extremely 
limited,  and  these  even  had  been  provided  by  the 
generosity  of  his  friends.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  was  deprived  of  his  little  all  by  the  treachery 
of  a  fellow-student,  and  had  now  no  other  means 
of  subsistence  than  mendicity.  Thus  he  lived,  re¬ 
turning,  we  are  told,  with  his  first  ardour  to  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  literature,  and  striving,  by  his  instruc¬ 
tions  and  example,  to  extend  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  influence.  Even  thus,  however,  he  was  not  be- 
neath  the  notice  of  the  inquisitor,  a  special  emissa¬ 
ry  of  Clement  VII.  then  resident  at  Paris  :  but  on 
this  occasion  he  cleared  himself'  from  any  charge 
or  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  was  absolved  without 
any  particular  injunction  or  reproof.  His  poverty, 
however,  still  compelled  him  to  employ  his  vaca¬ 
tions  in  begging,  through  various  countries,  the 
means  which  were  to  maintain  him  during  his  stud¬ 
ies  ;  and,  during  one  of  these  mendicant  excur¬ 
sions,  he  visited  certain  Spanish  merchants  then 
resident  in  London.  Doubtless  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation  were  profitably  exercised  during  these 
wanderings ;  and  his  perpetual  intercourse,  even 
in  the  character  of  a  religious  beggar,  with  all 
classes  of  every  nation,  could  not  fail  to  improve 
a  penetrating  intellect  in  the  art  of  dealing  with 
mankind. 

By  this  uncommon  perseverance  he  was  enabled 
to  finish  his  course  of  study  in  three  years,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
After  this  he  again  betook  himself  more  especially 
to  theology  ;  and  it  was  now  (1534)  that  he  formed 
the  first  serious  design  of  establishing  a  new  order. 
Such  a  project,  in  the  hands  of  so  very  humble  a 
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person  as  Loyola  then  was,  might  have  seemed 
wild  and  hopeless ;  nor  was  the  prospect  of  its 
success  improved  by  the  number  or  quality  of  his 
associates.  Seven  individuals,  of  no  distinguished 
rank  or  eminence,  personal  or  ecclesiastical,  of 
whom  some  were  very  young  and  others  very  poor, 
met  together  in  the  church  of  Montmartre,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1534,  and  formally  devoted  them- 
selves  to  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  They  had 
prepared  themselves  for  this  solemnity  by  prayer 
and  fasting.  One  of  their  number,  Le  Fevre,  who 
had  lately  been  ordained,  administered  the  sacra¬ 
ment  to  them  in  a  subterraneous  chapel ;  and  all 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  undertake 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels  of  the  East,  and  to  renounce  all  their 
worldly  possessions  except  so  much  as  might  be 
necessary  for  such  pilgrimage  ;  or  else,  in  case 
they  should  be  unable  to  accomplish  this  design,  to 
throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  offer 
to  him  their  services,  as  his  faithful  and  devoted 
instruments  and  missionaries  for  the  performance 
of  any  ministry  that  he  might  think  proper  to  im¬ 
pose  on  them.  Another  of  these  devotees  was 
Francis  Xavier,  a  Spaniard,  fifteen  years  younger 
than  Loyola ;  who,  having  been  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  one  of  his  most  zealous  disciples,  was  num¬ 
bered  in  later  life  among  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the,  society. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  “  Society  of  the  Jes¬ 
uits.”  From  this  little  congregation  of  obscure 
enthusiasts  in  the  subterraneous  chapel  of  Mont¬ 
martre,  arose  that  redoubtable  company  which 
started  into  such  sudden  distinction  ;  which  spread 
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so  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  Christendom ; 
which  took  possession  of  the  courts  and  consciences, 
of  princes,  and  exerted  for  so  long  a  period  an  al¬ 
most  incredible  influence,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  over  the  course  of  human  affairs.  Its  pro¬ 
fessed  object  was  the  conversion  of  the  infidels ; 
and  entire  devotion  to  the  Roman  see,  whence  its 
future  importance  was  chiefly  derived,  was  not,  as 
it  would  seem,  the  primary  motive  with  which  Ig¬ 
natius  sought  to  inspire  his  followers.  Perhaps 
the  chivalrous  feeling  which  animated,  or,  rather, 
created  the  earliest  efforts  of  his  religious  zeal, 
was  not  yet  extinct  within  him  :  or  it  may  have 
been  his  policy  to  put  forward,  as  tne  leading  part 
of  his  design,  that  which  required  the  greatest  sac¬ 
rifice  and  offered  the  least  reward.  But,  however 
this  may  have  been,  he  had  no  sooner  thus  bound 
his  associates  together,  than  he  prescribed  to  them 
rules  and  practices  of  devotion,  daily  meditations 
and  penances,  spiritual  conversations,  the  study  and 
imitation  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  faith,  con¬ 
stant  self-examination,  and  frequent  communion. 
He  appointed  the  Day  of  the  Assumption,  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  vow,  for  their  peculiar  observ¬ 
ance  ;  and,  during  an  interval  of  preparation  re¬ 
quired  by  his  disciples,  he  directed  his  own  efforts 
to  repress  the  progress  in  France  of  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  and  Zuinglius. 

After  visiting  his  native  country,  he  proceeded 
to  Venice,  according  to  agreement  with  his  follow¬ 
ers,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  vow  of  pilgrim¬ 
age,  and  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  1535. 

Their  first  design,  however,  was  to  present  them¬ 
selves  at  Rome.  There  Ignatius  obtained  the  con- 
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fidence  of  Peter  Ortiz,  a  distinguished  Spaniard, 
employed  by  Charles  V.  to  sustain  at  the  Holy  See 
the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Catharine  of  Ara¬ 
gon  with  Henry  VIII.  Ortiz  presented  him  to 
Paul  III.,  who  approved  of  his  doctrines  and  en¬ 
couraged  his  project.  Howbeit,  his  departure  for 
the  Holy  Land  was  prevented  by  the  Turkish  war, 
which  at  that  moment  broke  out ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  1537,  he  assembled  his  companions,  now  increas¬ 
ed  to  nine,  at  Vicenza,  and  persuaded  them  that, 
as  the  approach  to  Palestine  was  closed,  it  only  re¬ 
mained  for  them  to  fulfil  the  other  part  of  their 
vow,  and  offer  their  devoted  services  to  the  pope. 
Accordingly,  Ignatius,  with  two  others,  returned  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose.  The  rest  dispersed  them- 
selves  among  the  principal  academies  of  Italy  to 
gain  proselytes.  All  bound  themselves  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  certain  distinctive  rules  and  practices ; 
and  to  any  interrogatories  which  might  be  put  to 
them  respecting  the  order  to  which  they  belonged, 
Ignatius  instructed  them  to  reply,  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

The  encouragement  which  he  received  at  Rome 
induced  him  to  take  farther  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment  and  enlargement  of  his  new  order.  He 
presently  recalled  his  missionaries,  and  collected 
them  about  him  at  Rome.  During  their  residence 
at  Venice  they  had  taken  the  two  vows  of  poverty 
and  chastity ;  they  now  added  that  of  obedience, 
and  decided  to  elect  a  general  with  absolute  pow¬ 
er.  They  next  determined  to  undertake  a  fourth 
and  peculiar  obligation — one  to  which  they  had,  in¬ 
deed,  already  engaged  themselves  in  the  chapel  of 
Montmartre,  but  had  not  yet  proclaimed  it  to  the 
Vol.  I.— I 
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world — that  they  would  execute,  without  aid  or  rec» 
ompense,  any  mission  on  which  the  pope,  as  vicar 
of  Christ,  might  think  lit  to  send  them.  Loyola 
now  applied  to  Paul  III.  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
order.  Some  obstacles  arose,  which  were,  how¬ 
ever,  gradually  removed.  A  charge  of  heresy, 
founded  chiefly  on  his  early  persecutions  at  Alcala 
and  Salamanca,  was  advanced  with  great  clamour 
against  him  and  his  companions  ;  but  a  judicial  in¬ 
quiry,  by  confirming  their  innocene,  increased  their 
reputation.  An  influential  cardinal  earnestly  op¬ 
posed  the  establishment  of  the  new  order.  But 
his  objections  were  finally  overcome,  and  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1540,  the  pope  issued  his  bull 
to  sanction  the  institution  of  Ignatius.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  his  disciples  was  still  confined  to  nine.  Three 
of  these  were  then  absent  from  Italy :  Xavier  and 
Rodriguez  on  a  mission  to  India,  and  La  Fevre  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms;  so  that,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  of  a  general,  six  only  assembled 
together  with  Loyola.  He  was,  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  chosen  general,  but  he  affected  great  sorrow 
at  the  decision,  and  refused  to  accept  the  honour 
until  it  had  been  pressed  upon  him  by  a  second  as¬ 
sembly,  and  was  urged  by  the  authoritative  command 
of  his  confessor.  The  ceremonies  of  profession 
were  performed  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1541 ;  and  while  Ignatius  made  his 
vow  of  special  obedience  directly  to  the  pope,  the 
vows  of  the  others  were  tendered  exclusively  to 
their  general. 

The  pope  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  thus  offered  him,  and  sent  the  six  disciples  on 
various  missions  into  different  parts  of  Europe. 
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Ignatius  alone  remained  at  Rome,  and  employed 
himself  in  offices  of  devotion.  He  lectured  pub¬ 
licly  on  religious  subjects  ;  he  performed  numerous 
acts  of  humanity  and  charity ;  he  took  measures 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  ;  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  penitentiary  for  females  reclaimed  from 
sin ;  he  founded  an  asylum  for  orphans ;  and  the 
leisure  which  he  could  spare  from  these  various 
works,  he  devoted  to  composing  the  constitutions 
of'  his  order. 

These  were  framed  on  the  principle  of  uniting 
spiritual  meditation  with  active  habits  of  practical 
religious  duty ;  so  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  he 
enjoined  mental  prayer,  frequent  self-examination, 
and  devotional  retirement,  on  the  other  he  enga¬ 
ged  his  disciples  to  use  every  exertion  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  purification  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  commanded  them  to  be  unceasingly  employed 
in  preaching  and  in  missions,  in  the  conversion  of 
infidels  and  heretics,  in  the  visitation  of  prisons 
and  hospitals,  in  the  direction  of  consciences  and 
the  instruction  of  youth.  To  this  end,  he  discour¬ 
aged  every  severity  of  mortification,  and  all  super¬ 
fluity  both  in  their  public  and  private  devotions. 
He  prohibited  the  possession  of  property  by  any 
of  his  establishments,  except  colleges,  which  he 
permitted  to  be  endowed  for  the  advantage  of  ne¬ 
cessitous  students  ;  and  he  closed,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  all  the  various  sources  of  ecclesiastical  emol¬ 
ument.  Similar  professions  of  disinterested  devo¬ 
tion  and  perfect  self-denial  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  enormous  wealth,  power,  and  luxury  of  more 
ancient  orders ;  and  if  Ignatius  had  been  actuated 
by  ambition,  he  could  have  devised  no  better  means 
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of  raising  his  society  to  affluence  and  importance, 
than  by  offering  the  same  snare  to  the  credulity  of 
mankind. 

In  this  mere  sketch  of  the  life  of  Loyola,  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  internal  constitution  of  his  order,  of  the  par- 
ticular  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated,  of  the  grad- 
ual  development  of  its  principles,  and  the  general 
evils  which  flowed  from  them.  We  can  do  no 
more  than  to  afford  some  faint  notion  of  its  earliest 
progress.  Six  years  after  the  confirmation  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  a  college  (the  first  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments)  was  opened  to  them  in  Spain  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  and  endowed  with  the 
same  privileges  as  those  of  Alcala  and  Salaman- 
ca.  Its  statutes  were  drawn  up  by  Loyola.  In 
the  same  year,  to  afford  some  pledge  for  the  sin- 
cerity  of  his  vow  of  self-denial,  and  to  secure  his 
followers  against  one  of  the  commonest  temptations 
to  ambition,  he  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  exclude 
them  and  their  successors,  by  a  perpetual  edict, 
from  the  possession  of  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  eve- 
ry  description  of  benefice  whatever.  This  pro¬ 
hibition  not  only  conferred  on  them  a  peculiar 
character,  and  commended  them  to  popular  favour 
as  extraordinary  examples  of  disinterestedness  and 
self-devotion,  but  also  left  them,  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  especial  objects  of  the  society,  the  leisure, 
talents,  and  industry  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  employed  in  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  digni¬ 
ties  or  the  performance  of  pastoral  duties.  Still  it 
was  by  no  means  faithfully  observed,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  Ignatius. 

The  “  Spiritual  Exercises,”  the  great  work  of 
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the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  is  asserted  to  have  been 
composed  by  him  very  soon  after  his  return  from 
Jerusalem.*  His  capacity  for  such  a  composition 
at  that  period  of  his  life,  has  been  disputed  by  many, 
and  various  doubts  have  been  expressed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  genuineness.  However  this  may  be,  it 
seems  to  be  certain  that  the  book  passed  for  his  du¬ 
ring  the  infancy  of  the  society ;  and  in  1548,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  took  great  pains  to  suppress 
it.  Loyola  turned  this  attempt  into  an  advantage  to 
himself.  He  caused  the  merits  of  the  work  to  be 
strongly  represented  to  Paul  III.,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  bull  in  praise  and  confirmation  of  all  that  it 
contained.  Thus  recommended  by  apostolical  au¬ 
thority  to  the  meditations  of  the  faithful,  it  attract¬ 
ed  more  general  attention  towards  its  author  and 
the  institution  he  had  founded. 

After  the  first  step  had  been  taken,  the  progress 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits  surpassed  in  rapidity  all  that 
is  recorded  of  the  infancy  of  the  older  establish¬ 
ments.  It  was  scarcely  planted  in  Spain  before  it 
spread  to  Ferrara  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  In 
1548  it  got  footing  at  Messina  and  Palermo.  In 
1550  it  was  introduced  into  Bavaria ;  and  in  the 
same  year  it  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  a  bull 
of  Julius  III.,  and  enriched,  as  it  had  previously 
been,  by  abundant  benefactions  from  the  papal 
treasury.  Two  years  afterward,  it  established  a 
Germanic  college  at  Rome ;  and  by  this  time  it 
could  also  boast  of  similar  institutions  in  many  of 
the  most  civilized  cities  of  Europe.  And  not  in 

*  Or,  as  asserted  by  others,  during  his  residence  at  Mauresa, 
and  before  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  though  the  book  was 
not  published  until  several  years  even  after  the  latter  event  in  his 
lif e.—Am.  Ed. 
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Europe  only :  its  missionaries  had  already  pene¬ 
trated  into  India,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the  year 
1553  they  presented  themselves  in  Cyprus,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  and  were  carried  by  the 
same  impulse  into  Abyssinia  and  China.  France 
alone  avowed  her  suspicion  of  their  principles,  and 
refused  them  admission  ;  nor  were  the  utmost  en- 
deavours  of  Loyola  himself  able  to  overcome  this 
aversion  towards  them.  Howbeit,  the  perseverance 
of  his  followers,  supported  by  their  general  success, 
succeeded  at  length  even  there  ;  and  in  February, 
1564,  they  opened  their  celebrated  college  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  at  Paris. 

Cheered  by  this  sudden  and  most  rapid  prosper- 
ity.  Loyola,  whom  his  disciples  represent  as  the 
sole  spring  of  all  the  movements  of  the  company, 
and  the  animating  spirit  of  the  mighty  body  which 
had  already  spread  itself  over  every  quarter  of  the 
world — whom  his  enemies  describe  as  a  vain,  illit¬ 
erate  enthusiast,  without  talents,  without  knowledge, 
and  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  a  crafty  and 
worldly  hierarchy — peaceably  expired  at  Rome,  on 
the  31st  of  July,  1566,  surrounded  by  his  disciples, 
and  animated  (as  they  declare)  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  piety  and  gratitude  to  Providence  for 
the  blessing  which  had  been  vouchsafed  upon  his 
mission.* 

*  At  the  time  of  Loyola’s  death,  his  society  numbered  more 
than  1000  members.  See  vol.  iii.,  p.  87,  et  seq.,  of  Mosheim’s  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Harpers’  edition. 
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Torquato  Tasso,  born  at  Sorrento,  March  11, 
1544,  was  the  son  of  Bernardo  Tasso  by  Portia  de 
Rossi,  a  lady  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  some  note,  both  as  a  political 
and  literary  character;  and  his  poem  of  “Amadigi,” 
founded  on  the  well-known  Romance  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  has  been  preferred  by  one  partial  critic  even 
to  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Ferrante  Sanseverino, 
prince  of  Salerno,  chose  him  for  his  secretary ;  and 
with  him,  and  for  him,  Bernardo  shared  all  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  fortune.  That  prince  having  been  depri¬ 
ved  of  his  estates  and  expelled  from  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  by  the  court  of  Spain,  Bernardo  was  in¬ 
volved  in  his  patron’s  proscription,  and  retired  with 
him  to  Rome.  Torquato,  then  five  years  old,  re¬ 
mained  with  his  mother,  who  left  Sorrento,  and  went 
to  reside  with  her  family  at  Naples. 

Bernardo  Tasso  having  lost  all  hopes  of  ever  re¬ 
turning  to  that  capital,  advised  his  wife  to  retire 
with  his  daughter  into  a  nunnery,  and  to  send  Tor¬ 
quato  to  Rome.  Our  young  poet  suffered  much  in 
parting  from  his  mother  and  sister ;  but,  fulfilling 
the  command  of  his  parents,  he  joined  his  father  in 
October,  1554.  On  this  occasion  he  composed  a 
canzone,  in  which  he  compared  himself  to  Ascani- 
us  escaping  from  Troy  with  his  father  ./Eneas. 

The  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  elder  Tasso  caused 
Torquato  to  visit  successively  Bergamo,  the  abode 
of  his  paternal  relatives,  and  Pesaro,  where  his 
manners  and  intelligence  made  so  favourable  an 
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impression,  that  the  Duke  of  Pesaro  chose  him  for 
companion  to  his  son,  then  studying  under  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Corrado  of  Mantua.  In  1559  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  to  Venice,  and  there  perused  the 
best  Italian  authors,  especially  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio.  The  next  year  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Padua,  where,  under  Sperone  Spero- 
ni,  and  Sigonio,  he  studied  Aristotle  and  the  critics  ; 
and  by  Piccolomini  and  Pandasio  he  was  taught 
the  moral  and  philosophical  doctrines  of  Socrates 
and  Plato.  However,  notwithstanding  his  severer 
studies,  Torquato  never  lost  sight  of  his  favourite 
art ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  ten  months, 
he  composed  his  Rinaldo,  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos, 
founded  on  the  then  popular  romances  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  his  Paladins.  This  work,  which  was 
published  in  1562,  excited  great  admiration,  and 
gave  rise  to  expectations  which  were  justified  by 
the  Gerusalemme  Liberata.*  The  plan  of  that  im¬ 
mortal  poem  was  conceived,  according  to  Serassi’s 
conjecture,  in  1563,  at  Bologna,  where  Tasso  was 
then  prosecuting  his  studies.  The  first  sketch  of 
it  is  still  preserved  in  a  manuscript,  dated  1563,  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1722. 
Unfortunately,  while  thus  engaged,  he  was  brought 
into  collision  with  the  civil  authorities,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  satirical  attacks  on  the  University, 
which  were  falsely  attributed  to  him.  The  charge 
was  refuted,  but  not  until  his  papers  had  been 
seized  and  himself  imprisoned.  This  disgusted  him 
with  Bologna,  and  he  returned  to  Padua  in  1564. 
There  he  applied  all  his  faculties  to  the  composi- 
tion  of  his  epic  poem ;  collected  immense  materials 
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from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades  ;  and  wrote, 
to  exercise  his  critical  powers,  the  Discorsi  and  the 
Trattato  sulla  Poesia.  While  thus  engaged,  the 
Cardinal  Luigi  d’Este  appointed  him  a  gentleman 
of  his  court.  Speroni  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
young  poet  from  accepting  the  office,  by  relating  the 
many  disappointments  which  he  had  himself  expe¬ 
rienced  while  engaged  in  a  similar  career.  These 
remonstrances  were,  however,  vain.  Tasso  join¬ 
ed  the  cardinal  at  Ferrara  at  the  close  of  October, 
1564,  and  soon  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
the  Duke  Alphonso,  brother  of  the  cardinal,  and  of 
their  sisters ;  one  of  whom,  the  celebrated  Eleo- 
nora,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  exercised  a 
lasting  and  unhappy  influence  over  the  poet’s  life. 
Ferrara  continued  to  be  his  chief  place  of  abode 
till  1571,  when  he  was  summoned  to  accompany 
his  patron,  the  cardinal,  to  France.  The  gayeties 
of  a  court,  celebrated  in  that  age  for  its  splendour, 
did  not  prevent  his  prosecuting  his  poetic  studies 
with  zeal ;  for  it  appears  from  his  will,  quoted  by 
by  Mr.  Stebbing,  that,  at  his  departure  for  France, 
he  had  written  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Geru- 
salemme,  besides  a  variety  of  minor  pieces.  His 
reputation  was  already  high  at  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  was  received  by  Charles  IX.  with  distin¬ 
guished  attention.  But  he  perceived,  or  fancied 
that  he  saw,  a  change  in  the  cardinal’s  demeanour 
towards  him ;  and,  impatient  of  neglect,  begged 
leave  to  return  to  Italy.  In  1572  he  was  at  Rome, 
with  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d’Este.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  resumed  with  ardour  the  correction  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Gerusalemme. 
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In  1573,  Tasso  wrote  his  beautiful  pastoral  dra¬ 
ma  Aminta.  This  new  production  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation.  He  chose  simple  Nature  for  his 
model,  and  succeeded  admirably  in  the  imitation 
of  her. 

The  Gerusalemme  Liberata  was  completed  in 
1575.  Tasso  submitted  it  to  the  criticism  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  that  age.  The  great  confu- 
sion  which  prevailed  in  the  remarks  of  his  critics 
caused  him  extraordinary  uneasiness  and  labour. 
To  answer  their  objections,  he  wrote  the  Leitere 
Poetiche,  which  are  the  best  key  to  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  poem. 

During  1575  Tasso  visited  Pavia,  Padua,  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  Rome,  and  in  1576  returned  to  Fer¬ 
rara.  His  abode  there  was  never  a  happy  one ; 
for  his  talents,  celebrity,  and  the  favour  in  which 
he  was  held,  raised  up  enemies,  who  showed  their 
spleen  in  petty  annoyances,  to  which  the  poet’s 
susceptible  temper  lent  a  keener  sting.  He  was 
attracted,  however,  by  the  kindness  of  the  duke  and 
the  society  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Eleo¬ 
nora,  the  duke’s  sister,  for  whom  the  poet  ventured, 
it  is  said,  to  declare  an  affection.  The  portrait 
of  Olinda,  in  the  beautiful  episode  which  relates 
her  history,  is  generally  understood  to  have  been 
designed  after  this  living  model :  while  some  have 
imagined  that  Tasso  himself  is  not  less  clearly 
pictured  in  the  description  of  her  lover  Sofronio. 
But  about  this  time,  whether  from  mental  uneasi¬ 
ness  or  from  constitutional  causes,  his  conduct  be¬ 
gan  to  be  marked  by  a  morbid  irritability  allied  to 
madness.  The  Gerusalemme  was  surreptitiously 
printed  without  having  received  the  author’s  last 
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corrections,  and  he  entreated  the  duke  and  all  his 
powerful  friends  to  prevent  such  an  abuse.  Al¬ 
fonso  and  the  pope  himself  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
Tasso’s  demands,  but  with  little  success.  This 
circumstance,  and  other  partly  real,  partly  vision¬ 
ary  troubles,  augmented  so  much  his  natural  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  apprehension,  that  he  began  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  his  enemies  not  only  persecuted  and  ca¬ 
lumniated  him,  but  that  they  accused  him  of  great 
crimes ;  and  he  even  persuaded  himself  that  they 
had  the  intention  of  denouncing  his  works  to  the 
Inquisition.  Under  such  impression,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  Inquisitor  of  Bologna  ;  and,  having 
made  a  general  confession,  submitted  his  produc¬ 
tions  to  the  examination  of  that  father,  and  en¬ 
treated  and  obtained  his  absolution.  His  malady, 
for  such  we  may  well  call  it,  was  continually  ex. 
asperated  by  the  arts  of  his  rivals  ;  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbi- 
no,  he  drew  his  sword  on  one  of  her  attendants. 
He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  subsequently 
sent  to  one  of  the  duke’s  villas,  where  he  was  kind¬ 
ly  treated  and  furnished  with  medical  advice.  But 
his  fancied  injuries  (for  in  this  case  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  real)  still  pursued  him  ;  and 
he  fled,  destitute  of  everything,  from  Ferrara,  and 
hastened  to  his  sister  Cornelia,  then  living  at  Sor¬ 
rento.  Her  care  and  tenderness  greatly  soothed 
his  mind  and  improved  his  health ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  he  soon  repented  of  his  hasty  flight,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Ferrara,  where  his  former  malady  soon 
regained  its  power.  Dissatisfied  with  all  about 
him,  he  again  left  that  town  ;  but,  after  having 
wandered  for  more  than  a  year,  he  returned  to 
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Alphonso,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  contempt.  By  nature  sensitive,  and  deep¬ 
ly  excited  by  his  misfortunes,  Tasso  began  to  pour 
forth  bitter  invectives  against  the  duke  and  his 
court.  Alphonso  exercised  a  cruel  revenge  ;  for, 
instead  of  soothing  the  unhappy  poet,  he  shut  him 
up  as  a  lunatic  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anne.  This 
act  merits  our  unqualified  censure :  for,  if  Tasso 
had  in  truth  any  tendency  to  madness,  what  so 
likely  to  render  it  incurable  as  to  shut  him  up  in 
solitary  confinement,  in  an  unhealthy  cell,  deprived 
of  his  favourite  books  and  of  every  amusement  ? 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings, 
mental  and  bodily,  for  more  than  seven  years  in 
that  abode  of  misery  and  despair,  his  powers  re¬ 
mained  unbroken,  his  genius  unimpaired  ;  and  even 
there  he  composed  some  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  were  triumphantly  appealed  to  by  his 
friends  in  proof  of  his  sanity.  To  this  period  we 
may  probably  refer  the  “  Veglie,”  or  “Watches” 
of  Tasso,' the  manuscript  of  which  was  discovered 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  They  are  written  in  prose, 
and  express  the  author’s  melancholy  thoughts  in 
elegant  and  poetic  language.  The  Gerusalemme 
had  now  been  published  and  republished  both  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  Europe  rang  with  its  prais- 
es  ;  yet  the  author  lay  almost  perishing  in  close 
confinement,  sick,  forlorn,  and  destitute  of  every 
comfort. 

In  1584,  Camillo  Pellegrini,  a  Capuan  nobleman, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  Tasso’s  genius,  published 
a  Dialogue  on  Epic  Poetry,  in  which  he  places 
the  Gerusalemme  far  above  the  Orlando  Furioso. 
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This  testimony  from  a  man  of  literary  distinction 
caused  a  great  sensation  among  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  Ariosto.  Two  academicians  of  the 
Crusca,  Salviati  and  De  Rossi,  attacked  the  Geru- 
salemme  in  the  name  of  the  Academy,  and  assailed 
Tasso  and  his  father  in  a  gross  strain  of  abuse. 
From  the  madhouse  Tasso  answered  with  great 
moderation ;  defended  his  father,  his  poem,  and 
himself  from  these  groundless  invectives  ;  and  thus 
gave  to  the  world  the  best  proof  of  his  soundness 
of  mind,  and  of  his  manly,  philosophical  spirit. 

At  length,  after  being  long  importuned  by  the 
noblest  minds  of  Italy,  Alphonso  released  him  in 
1586,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Don  Vincenzo  Gon- 
zaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  at  whose  court 
the  poet  for  a  time  took  up  his  abode.  There, 
through  the  kindness  and  attentions  of  his  patron 
and  friends,  he  improved  so  much  in  health  and 
spirits,  that  he  resumed  his  literary  labours,  and 
completed  his  father’s  poem,  Floridante,  and  his 
own  tragedy,  Torrismondo. 

But,  with  advancing  age,  Tasso  became  still 
more  restless  and  impatient  of  dependance,  and  he 
conceived  a  desire  to  visit  Naples,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  part  of  the  confiscated  property  of 
his  parents.  Accordingly,  having  received  per- 
mission  from  the  duke,  he  left  Mantua,  and  arrived 
in  Naples  at  the  end  of  March,  1588.  About  this 
time  he  made  several  alterations  in  his  Gerusa- 
lemme,  corrected  numerous  faults,  and  took  away 
all  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  on  the  house  of 
Este.  Alfieri  used  to  say,  that  this  amended  Ge- 
rusalemme  was  the  only  one  which  he  could  read 
with  pleasure  to  himself  or  with  admiration  for 
Vol.  I. — K 
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the  author.  But,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  hope 
that  his  claims  would  soon  be  adjusted,  he  returned 
to  Rome  in  November,  1588.  Ever  harassed  by 
a  restless  mind,  he  quitted,  one  after  another,  the 
hospitable  roofs  which  gave  him  shelter  ;  and  at 
last,  destitute  of  all  resources,  and  afflicted  with  ill¬ 
ness,  took  refuge  in  the  hospital  of  the  Bergamas- 
chi,  with  whose  founder  he  claimed  relation  by  his 
father’s  side  :  a  singular  fate  for  one  with  whose 
praises  Italy  was  even  then  resounding.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  ere  we  indulge  in  invec¬ 
tives  against  the  sordidness  of  the  age  which  per¬ 
mitted  this  degradation,  that  the  waywardness  of 
Tasso’s  temper  rendered  it  difficult  either  to  satisfy 
him  as  an  inmate  or  to  befriend  him  as  a  patron. 

Restored  at  length  to  health,  at  the  grand-duke’s 
invitation  he  went  to  Florence,  where  both  prince 
and  people  received  him  with  every  mark  of  admi¬ 
ration.  Those  who  saw  him  as  he  passed  along 
the  streets,  would  exclaim,  “  See  !  there  is  Tasso  ! 
That  is  the  wonderful  and  unfortunate  poet !” 

It  is  useless  minutely  to  trace  his  wanderings 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Mantua, 
and  back  again  to  Rome  and  Naples.  At  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  he  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Conca,  where  he  composed  great  part  of  the  Ge- 
rusalemme  Conquistata.*  But  having  apprehend¬ 
ed,  not  without  reason,  that  the  prince  wished  to 
possess  himself  of  his  manuscripts,  Torquato  left 
the  palace  to  reside  with  his  friend  Manso.  His 
health  and  spirits  improved  in  his  new  abode  ;  and, 
besides  proceeding  with  the  Conquistata*  he  com¬ 
menced,  at  the  request  of  Manso’s  mother,  “  Le 
*  Jerusalem  Conquered. 
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Sette  Giornate  del  Mondo  Creato,”  a  sacred  poem 
in  blank  verse,  founded  on  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
which  he  completed  at  Rome  a  few  days  before 
his  death. 

He  visited  Rome  in  1593.  A  report  that  Marco 
di  Sciarra,  a  notorious  bandit,  infested  the  road,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  halt  at  Gaeta,  where  his  presence 
was  celebrated  by  the  citizens  with  great  rejoicing. 
Sciarra  having  heard  that  the  great  poet  was  de¬ 
tained  by  fear  of  him,  sent  a  message,  purporting 
that,  instead  of  injury,  Tasso  should  receive  every 
protection  at  his  hands.  This  offer  was,  however, 
declined  ;  yet  Sciarra,  in  testimony  of  respect,  sent 
word  that,  for  the  poet’s  sake,  he  would  withdraw 
all  his  band  from  that  neighbourhood ;  and  he 
did  so. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Tasso  was  received 
by  the  cardinals  Cinzio  and  Pietro  Aldobrandini, 
nephews  of  the  pope,  not  as  a  courtier,  but  as  a 
friend.  And  at  their  palace  he  completed  the  Ge- 
rusalemme  Conquistata,  and  published  it  with  a 
dedication  to  Cardinal  Cinzio.  This  work  was 
preferred  by  its  author  to  the  Gerusalemme  Libera- 
ta.  It  is  remarkable  that  Milton  should  have  made 
a  similar  error  in  estimating  his  Paradise  Regained. 

In  March,  1594,  Tasso  returned  to  Naples  in 
hope  of  benefiting  his  rapidly  declining  health. 
The  experiment  appeared  to  answer  :  but  scarcely 
had  he  passed  four  months  in  his  native  country, 
when  Cardinal  Cinzio  requested  him  to  hasten  to 
Rome,  having  obtained  for  him  from  the  pope  the 
honour  of  a  solemn  coronation  in  the  Capitol.  In 
the  following  November  the  poet  arrived  at  Rome, 
and  was  received  with  universal  applause.  The 
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pope  himself  overwhelmed  him  with  praises,  and 
one  day  said  to  him,  “  Torquato,  I  give  you  the 
laurel,  that  it  may  receive  as  much  honour  from 
you  as  it  has  conferred  upon  those  who  have  worn 
it  before  you.”  To  give  to  this  solemnity  greater 
splendour,  it  was  postponed  to  the  25th  of  April, 
1595  ;  but,  during  the  winter,  Tasso’s  health  be¬ 
came  worse.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  nigh,  he 
begged  to  be  removed  to  the  convent  of  St.  Onofrio, 
where  he  was  carried  off  by  fever  on  the  very  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  coronation.  His  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  the  same  evening  in  the  church  of  the  mon¬ 
astery,  according  to  his  will ;  and  his  tomb  was 
covered  with  a  plain  stone,  on  which,  ten  years  af¬ 
ter,  Manso,  his  friend  and  admirer,  caused  this  sim¬ 
ple  epitaph  to  be  engraved — Hie  Jacet  Torqua¬ 
tos  Tasso. 

Tasso  was  tall  and  well  proportioned  ;  his  coun¬ 
tenance  very  expressive,  but  rather  melancholy  ; 
and  his  complexion  of  a  dark  brown,  with  lively 
eyes.  He  has  left  many  beautiful  and  remarkable 
pieces,  both  in  verse  and  prose  ;  but  his  fame  is 
based  upon  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata  :  the  others 
are  comparatively  little  read.  Among  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  comparative  merits  of  this  great  work, 
and  of  the  Orlando  Furioso^  have,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Pellegrini,  been  a  favourite  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy.  Some,  who  persist  in  asserting  that  Ari¬ 
osto  was  the  greater  poet,  do  not  refuse  to  allow  the 
superiority  of  the  Gerusalemme  as  a  poem  :  and  of 
this  opinion  was  (at  least  latterly)  Metastasio,  who, 
in  his  youth,  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  that  he  would  not  even  read  Gerusalemme. 
In  after  life,  however,  having  perused  it  with  much 
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attention,  he  was  so  enchanted  by  its  beauties  and 
its  regularity,  that,  being  requested  to  give  his  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two,  he  wrote 
in  these  words :  “  If  it  should  ever  come  into  the 
mind  of  Apollo  to  make  me  a  great  poet,  and  were 
he  to  command  me  to  declare  frankly  whether  I 
should  like  to  choose  for  model  the  Orlando  or  the 
Gerusalemme,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  answer,  the 
Gerusalemme.” 


CERVANTES. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  was  baptized 
October  9,  1547,  at  Alchala  de  Henares,  a  town  of 
New  Castile,  not  far  from  Madrid.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birth  does  not  appear  ;  and  even  the  locali¬ 
ty  of  it  has  been  disputed  by  several  towns,  as  the 
Grecian  cities  contended  for  the  honour  due  to  the 
birthplace  of  Homer.  Sprung  from  noble,  but  not 
wealthy  parents,  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  the 
metropolis,  to  qualify  himself  for  one  or  other  of 
the  only  lucrative  professions  in  Spain,  the  church, 
the  law,  or  medicine  :  but  his  attention  was  divert¬ 
ed  from  this  object  by  an  early  passion  for  writing 
verses.  Juan  Lopez  de  Hoyos,  a  teacher  of  some 
note,  under  whom  he  studied  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  thought  Cervantes  the  most  promising 
of  his  pupils  ;  and  inserted  an  elegy,  and  other 
poetical  effusions  of  his  favourite’s  composition  in 
an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Queen  Isabel,  wife  of 
Philip  II.,  published  in  1569.  These,  like  the  great- 
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er  number  of  Cervantes’  early  poems,  which  are 
very  numerous,  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity ; 
though  the  author,  who  was  a  long  time  in  discov¬ 
ering  that  his  real  talent  lay  in  prose  writing, 
seems  to  have  thought  otherwise.  He  was  an  in¬ 
defatigable  reader,  and  used  to  stop  at  the  book¬ 
stalls  in -the  street,  perusing  anything  that  attract¬ 
ed  his  attention.  In  this  manner  he  gained  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  old  literature  of  his 
country  which  is  displayed  in  his  works.  Thus 
he  continued  to  spend  his  time,  reading  and  wri¬ 
ting  verses,  seemingly  heedless  of  his  future  sub¬ 
sistence,  until  the  pressure  of  want  and  the  ill  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  poetry  drove  him  to  quit  Spain  and 
seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  He  went  to  Rome, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Giulio  Acqua- 
viva,  but  soon  after  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
armament  which  Pope  Pius  V.  fitted  out  in  1570 
for  the  relief  of  Cyprus,  then  attacked  by  the  Turks. 
In  1571  he  fought  in  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto, 
when  the  combined  squadrons  of  the  Christian  pow¬ 
ers,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  defeated 
and  desti'oyed  the  Ottoman  fleet.  On  that  mem¬ 
orable  day  Cervantes  received  a  gun-shot  wound, 
which  for  life  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  left 
hand.  Far,  however,  from  repining,  the  magnani¬ 
mous  Spaniard  always  expressed  his  joy  at  having 
purchased  the  honour  of  sharing  in  so  glorious  a 
victory  even  at  that  price.  The  wounded  were 
landed  at  Messina,  and  Cervantes  among  them. 
Having  recovered  from  his  wound,  he  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  Naples,  then  subject  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  In  1575,  as  he  was  returning  by  sea  to 
Spain,  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  was 
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taken  by  corsairs  ;  and,  being  carried  to  Algiers, 
Cervantes  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Dali  Mami,  an 
Albanian  renegade,  notorious  for  his  cruelty.  The 
high-spirited  Spaniard  tasked  all  his  energies  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  escape,  and  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  city 
of  Algiers,  and  conceal  himself  in  a  cave  by  the 
seashore,  near  a  garden  belonging  to  a  renegade 
named  Hassan,  whose  gardener  and  another  slave 
were  in  the  secret.  He  was  there  joined  by  sever¬ 
al  other  Christian  prisoners,  and  the  party  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  cave  several  months,  hoping  that  the  op¬ 
portune  arrival  of  some  vessel  might  deliver  them 
from  their  anxious  duresse.  At  last  a  ransomed 
captive,  a  native  of  Majorca  and  friend  of  Cervan¬ 
tes,  left  Algiers,  and,  returning  to  his  country,  fitted 
out  a  vessel  with  the  design  of  rescuing  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  arrived  off  the  coast  in  the  night, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  landing  near  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  when  some  Moors,  who  were  accident¬ 
ally  passing  by,  espied  him,  and  forthwith  raised 
the  alarm,  on  which  the  vessel  again  stood  out  to 
sea.  The  next  morning  one  of  Hassan’s  two  ser¬ 
vants  went  to  the  dey,  and,  in  hopes  of  a  reward, 
informed  him  that  fifteen  Christians  were  concealed 
in  the  cave.  They  were  immediatety  seized  and 
loaded  with  chains.  Cervantes,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  leader,  was  closely  questioned  by  the  dey 
himself  whether  he  had  any  accomplices  in  the 
city.  He  answered  steadily,  that  the  scheme  had 
been  planned  and  carried  on  by  himself  alone.  Af¬ 
ter  this  examination  he  was  returned  to  his  master. 
Nothing  disheartened,  however,  he  persevered  in 
devising  other  means  of  escape  ;  but  these  designs 
likewise  failed,  until,  at  last,  he  conceived  the  da- 
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ring  design  of  organizing  a  general  rising  of  the 
Christian  slaves  in  Algiers,  and  taking  forcible  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town.  But,  through  the  cowardice 
of  some  of  them,  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Cer¬ 
vantes  was  again  seized  and  carried  to  the  prison 
of  the  dey,  who  declared  that  his  capital  and  his 
ships  were  not  safe,  “  unless  he  himself  kept  a  close 
watch  over  the  crippled  Spaniard.”  So  earnest 
was  he  in  this  feeling,  that  he  even  purchased  Cer¬ 
vantes  from  his  master,  and  kept  him  confined  in 
irons  :  but  he  did  not  otherwise  ill  treat  his  pris¬ 
oner  ;  partly,  perhaps,  out  of  respect  for  so  brave 
a  man,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  high 
ransom  for  him.  Father  Haedo,  in  his  “  Topogra- 
fia  de  Argel,”  gives  an  account  of  Cervantes’  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  of  the  repeated  attempts  which  he  made 
to  escape.  Meanwhile,  his  widowed  mother  and 
his  sister  in  Spain  had  not  forgotten  him  ;  and  in 
the  year  1579  they  contrived  to  raise  a  sum  of 
300  ducats,  which  they  delivered  to  two  monks  of 
the  order  of  Trinity,  or  Mercy,  who  were  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Algiers  for  the  ransom  of  slaves.  In  1580 
they  arrived,  and  treated  with  the  dey  for  Cervan¬ 
tes’  ransom,  which,  after  an  extravagant  sum  had 
been  demanded,  was  finally  settled  at  500  golden 
scudi.  The  good  fathers  themselves  made  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  sum  they  had  been  intrusted  with  ; 
find  at  length,  in  the  September  of  that  year,  Cer¬ 
vantes  found  himself  free.  Early  in  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  Spain. 

Having  met  with  nothing  but  misfortunes  and 
disappointment  in  his  endeavours  to  make  his  for¬ 
tune  in  the  world,  he  now  determined  to  return  to 
his  literary  pursuits.  In  1584,  he  published  his 
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“  Galatea,”  a  pastoral  novel ;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  he  married  Dona  Catalina  Palacios  de 
Salazar,  a  lady  of  ancient  family,  of  the  town  of 
Esquivias.  This  marriage,  however,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  much  improved  his  fortune ;  for  he 
began  soon  after  to  write  for  the  stage,  as  a  means 
of  supporting  himself.  In  the  next  five  years  he 
composed  between  twenty  and  thirty  plays,  which 
were  performed  at  Madrid ;  and  most  of  them,  it 
would  seem,  with  success.  A  few  are  still  remem¬ 
bered  :  namely,  “  Los  Tratos  de  Argel,”  in  which 
he  describes  the  scenes  of  Algerine  captivity  ;  “  La 
Destruccion  de  Numancia,”  and  “  La  Batalla  Na¬ 
val.”  He  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage  about  1590, 
at  which  time  Lope  de  Vega  was  rising  into  rep¬ 
utation.  After  this  he  lived  for  several  years  at 
Seville,  where  he  had  some  wealthy  relatives,  and 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  agent.  He  was  at  Seville  in  1598,  at  the 
time  when  Philip  II.  died.  The  pompous  prepara 
tions  for  the  funeral,  the  gorgeous  hearse  and  pall, 
and  the  bombastic  admiration  of  the  people  of  Se¬ 
ville  at  their  own  magnificence  on  the  occasion, 
excited  the  grave  and  sober  Castilian’s  vein  of 
irony  ;  and  he  ridiculed  the  boastful  Andalusians 
in  a  sonnet  which  became  celebrated,  and  which 
begins 

“  Voto  a  Dios  que  me  espanta  esta  grandeza.” 

“  I  declare  to  God  that  all  this  magnificence  quite  over¬ 
whelms  me,”  &c.  ' 

He  has  also  given  an  amusing  account  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  taste,  and  habits  of  the  Sevillians  in 
one  of  his  tales,  “  Rinconete  y  Cortadillo,”  in  which 
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he  describes  the  several  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  the  second  in  Spain,  and  which,  in 
many  respects,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Mad- 
rid.  It  was  in  one  of  his  journeys  between  these 
two  cities  that  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
province  of  La  Mancha,  which  he  has  rendered 
famous  by  his  great  work.  He  examined  atten¬ 
tively  both  the  country  and  the  people ;  he  saw  the 
Cave  of  Montesinos,  the  Lagunas  de  Ruydera,  the 
Plain  of  Montiel,  Puerto  Lapice,  the  Batanas,  and 
other  places  which  he  has  described  in  Don  Quix¬ 
ote.  Being  intrusted  with  some  commission  or 
warrant  for  recovering  certain  arrears  of  tithe  due 
from  the  village  of  Argamasilla  to  the  Prior  of  St. 
John  of  Consuegra,  he  incurred  the  resentment  of 
the  villagers,  who  disputed  his  authority,  and  threw 
him  into  prison ;  and  he  appears  to  have  remained 
in  confinement  for  some  time,  since  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  he  imagined  and  sketched  the  first  part  of 
Don  Quixote,  as  he  himself  has  stated  in  the  pref¬ 
ace.  He  fixed  upon  this  village  of  Argamasilla  as 
the  native  place  of  his  hero,  without,  however,  men¬ 
tioning  its  name,  “  which,”  he  says  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  “  I  have  no  particular  wish  to  remem¬ 
ber.”  After  this  occurrence  we  find  Cervantes 
living  with  his  family  at  Valladolid  in  1604,  5,  at 
the  time  Philip  III.  and  his  court  were  residing 
there.  There  is  a  document  among  the  records 
of  the  prison  of  that  city,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  June,  1605,  Cervantes  was  taken  up  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  night  brawl  which 
took  place  near  his  house,  and  in  which  a  knight 
of  Santiago  was  mortally  wounded.  The  wounded 
man  came  to  the  house  in  which  Cervantes  lived, 
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and  was  helped  up  stairs  by  one  of  the  other  lodgers 
whom  he  knew,  assisted  by  Cervantes,  who  had 
come  out  at  the  noise.  The  magistrate  arrested 
several  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  which  contained 
five  different  families,  living  in  as  many  sets  of  cham¬ 
bers  on  the  different  floors.  From  the  examina¬ 
tions  taken,  it  appears  that  Cervantes,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  his  widowed  sister  and  her  daughter,  his 
half  sister,  who  was  a  monja,  or  domestic  nun,  and 
a  female  servant,  occupied  apartments  on  the  first 
floor  ;  and  that  Cervantes  was  in  the  habit  of  being 
visited  by  several  gentlemen,  both  on  commercial 
business  and  on  account  of  his  literary  merit.  He 
was  honourably  acquitted ;  as  the  wounded  man, 
before  he  died,  acknowledged  that  he  had  received 
the  fatal  stab  from  an  unknown  stranger,  who  inso¬ 
lently  obstructed  his  passage,  and  upon  which  they 
drew  their  swords.  Soon  afterward,  in  1605,  the 
first  part  of  Don  Quixote  appeared  at  Madrid, 
whither  Cervantes  probably  removed  after  the  court 
left  Valladolid.  It  seems  at  once  to  have  become 
popular,  for  four  editions  were  published  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  it  was  assailed  with  abuse 
by  the  fanatical  admirers  of  tales  of  chivalry,  by 
several  dramatic  and  other  poets  unfavourably  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  also  by  some  of  the  partisans  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  who  thought  that  Cervantes  had  not  done 
justice  to  their  idol. 

Cervantes  did  not  publish  anything  further  for 
seven  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  part 
of  Don  Quixote.  He  seems  to  have  spent  this  long 
period  in  studious  retirement  at  Madrid,  having  by 
this  time  given  up  all  expectations  of  court  favour 
or  patronage,  which  it  would  appear  he  at  one  time 
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entertained.  Philip  III.,  although  remarkably  fond 
of  Don  Quixote,  the  perusal  of  which  was  one  of 
the  few  things  that  could  excite  a  smile  on  his  mel¬ 
ancholy  visage,  was  not  a  patron  of  literature  ;  and 
he  little  thought  of  inquiring  after  the  circumstances 
of  the  writer  who  had  afforded  to  him  this  innocent 
gratification.  Cervantes,  however,  gained  two 
friends  among  the  powerful  of  that  time,  Don  Pe¬ 
dro  de  Castro,  count  de  Lemos,  and  Don  Bernardo 
de  Sandoval,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  To  the  first 
he  was  introduced  by  his  friends,  the  two  brothers 
and  poets  Argensola,  who  were  attached  to  the 
household,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  count. 
In  1610,  when  De  Lemos  went  as  viceroy  to  Na¬ 
ples,  Cervantes  expected  to  go  with  him :  but  he 
was  disappointed  ;  and  he  attributed  his  failure  to 
the  coldness  and  neglect  with  which  his  application 
to  that  effect  was  treated  by  the  Argensolas.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  received  from  the  Count 
de  Lemos  some  substantial  marks  of  favour  ;  and, 
among  them,  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  To  this  nobleman  Cervantes  dedicated  the 
second  part  of  his  Don  Quixote,  and  some  other 
works,  with  strong  expressions  of  gratitude.  His 
Spanish  biographer’s  say  also  that  he  received  as¬ 
sistance  in  money  from  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
These  benefactions,  added  to  his  wife’s  little  prop¬ 
erty  at  Esquivias,  and  the  remains  of  his  own  small 
patrimony,  kept  him  above  absolute  want,  though 
evidently  in  a  state  of  penury. 

In  1613  he  published  his  “  Novelas  Exemplares,” 
or  moral  tales.  They  have  always  been  much  es¬ 
teemed,  both  for  the  purity  of  the  language  and  for 
the  descriptions  of  life  and  character  which  they 
contain. 
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In  1614  Cervantes  published  his  “  Yiage  al  Par. 
naso,”  in  which  he  passes  in  review  the  poets  of 
former  ages,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  and 
discusses  their  merits.  While  rendering  justice  to 
the  Argensolas,  he  alludes  to  the  above-mentioned 
disappointment  which  they  had  caused  him.  He 
complains  of  his  own  poverty  with  poetical  exag¬ 
geration,  and  styles  himself  “  the  Adam  of  poets.” 
He  next  sold  eight  of  his  plays  to  the  bookseller 
Villaroel,  who  printed  them  ;  after  observing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Cervantes’  prose  was  much  better  relish, 
ed  by  the  public  than  his  poetry,  a  judgment  which 
has  been  generally  confirmed  by  critics.  These 
plays  were  dedicated  to  the  Count  de  Lemos,  whom 
he  informs  he  was  preparing  to  bring  out  Don 
Quixote  once  more  anned  and  spurred.  Cervan¬ 
tes  had  then  nearly  finished  the  second  part  of 
his  immortal  work :  but,  before  he  had  time  to 
send  it  to  press,  there  appeared  a  spurious  contin¬ 
uation  of  Don  Quixote,  the  author  of  which,  appa¬ 
rently  an  Aragonese,  assumed  the  fictitious  name 
of  Avellaneda.  It  was  published  at  Tarragona,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1614  ;  and  is  very  inferior  in 
style  to  the  original,  which  it  strives  to  imitate. 
The  writer  was  not  only  guilty  of  plagiarisms  from 
the  first  part  of  Cervantes’  work  already  published, 
but  he  evidently  pirated  several  incidents  from  the 
second  part,  which  was  still  in  manuscript,  and  to 
which,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  must  have 
found  access.  At  the  same  time,  he  scruples  not 
to  lavish  vulgar  abuse  on  Cervantes,  ridiculing  him 
for  the  lameness  which  an  honourable  wound  had 
entailed  upon  him,  and  for  his  other  misfortunes. 
This  disgraceful  production  was  deservedly  lashed 
Vol.  I. — L 
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by  the  injured  author  in  the  second  part  of  Don 
Quixote,  which  was  published  in  1615,  and  received 
with  universal  applause.  His  fame  now  stood  at 
the  highest,  and  distinguished  strangers  arriving  at 
Madrid  were  eager  to  be  introduced  to  him.  His 
pecuniary  circumstances,  however,  remained  at  the 
same  low  ebb  as  before  ;  and  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
who  was  still  at  Naples,  appears  to  have  been  his 
principal  patron  and  friend. 

In  October,  1615,  Cervantes  felt  the  first  attacks 
of  dropsy.  He  bore  the  slow  progress  of  this  op¬ 
pressive  disease  with  his  usual  serenity  of  mind, 
and  occupied  himself  in  preparing  for  the  press  his 
last  production,  “  Persiles  y  Sigismunda,”  an  ele¬ 
gant  imitation  of  Heliodorus’s  Ethiopian  story. 
The  last  action  of  his  life  was  to  dictate  the  affect¬ 
ing  dedication  of  this  work  to  the  Count  de  Lemos. 
He  died  without  much  suffering,  April  23,  1616, 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  It  is  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence,  that  Spain  and  England  should  have  lost  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  year  the  peculiar  glory 
of  their  national  literature  ;  for  it  was  on  this  very 
day  that  Shakspeare  died.  By  his  will  Cervantes 
appointed  his  wife  and  a  friend  as  his  executors, 
and  requested  that  he  might  be  buried  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Trinitarios,  the  same  good  fathers 
who  had  released  him  from  captivity.  After  the 
custom  of  pious  Spaniards,  he  had  inscribed  himself 
as  a  brother  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
in  the  dress  of  that  order  he  was  carried  to  his 
grave.  No  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory. 
The  house  in  which  he  died  was  in  the  Calle  (or 
street)  de  Leon,  where  the  Royal  Asylum  now 
stands. 
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Cervantes’  great  work  is  too  generally  known  to 
require  criticism.  It  is  one  of  those  few  produc¬ 
tions  which  immortalize  the  literature  and  language 
to  which  they  belong.  The  interest  excited  by 
such  a  work  never  dies,  for  it  is  interwoven  with 
the  very  nature  of  man.  The  particular  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  Cervantes  to  the  conception  of 
Don  Quixote  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  Books 
of  chivalry  have  been  forgotten,  and  their  influence 
has  passed  away  ;  but  Quixotism,  under  some  form 
or  other,  would  appear  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
human  mind  in  all  ages.  Man  is  still  the  dupe  of 
fictions  and  of  his  own  imagination  ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that,  in  reading  the  story  of  the  aber¬ 
rations  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  of  the 
mishaps  that  befell  him  in  his  attempt  to  redress  all 
the  wrongs  of  the  world,  we  cannot  help  applying 
the  moral  of  the  tale  to  incidents  that  pass  every 
day  before  our  own  eyes. 

The  contrast  between  the  lofty,  spiritual,  single- 
minded  knight,  and  his  credulous,  simple,  yet 
shrewd  and  earth-seeking  squire,  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  amusement  to  the  reader.  It  has  been 
disputed  which  of  the  two  characters,  Don  Quixote 
or  Sancho,  is  most  skilfully  drawn  and  best  sup¬ 
ported  throughout  the  story.  They  are  both  ex¬ 
cellent,  both  suited  to  each  other.  The  contrast,  ’ 
also,  between  the  style  of  the  work  and  its  object, 
affords  another  rich  vein  of  humour.  Cervantes’ 
design  was  to  extirpate  by  ridicule  the  whole  race 
of  turgid  and  servile  imitators  of  the  older  chival¬ 
rous  tales,  which  had  become  a  serious  nuisance  in 
his  time,  and  exercised  a  very  pernicious  effect  on 
the  minds  and  taste  of  the  Spaniards.  The  perusal 
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of  those  extravagant  compositions  was  the  chief 
pastime  of  people  of  every  condition  ;  and  even  in¬ 
telligent  men  acknowledged  that  they  had  wasted 
whole  years  in  this  unprofitable  occupation,  which 
had  spoiled  their  taste  and  perverted  their  imagi¬ 
nation  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  could  not,  for  a 
long  time  after,  take  up  a  book  of  real  history  or 
science  without  a  feeling  of  weariness.  Cervantes 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  the  effects 
of  the  disease ;  he  had  himself  employed  much 
time  in  such  pursuits,  and  he  resolved  to  prepare 
a  remedy  for  the  public  mind.  That  his  example 
has  been  seized  on  as  a  precedent  by  vulgar  and 
grovelling  persons  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  all 
elevation  of  sentiment,  all  enthusiasm  and  sense 
of  honour,  forms  no  just  ground  of  censure  against 
Cervantes,  who  waged  war  in  opposition  to  that 
which  was  false  and  improbable,  and  not  to  assail 
aught  that  is  noble  or  natural  in  the  human  mind. 

Of  the  English  translations  of  Don  Quixote,  the 
oldest  by  Skelton  is  still  much  esteemed  ;  there  are 
also  versions  by  Motteux,  Jarvis,  and  Smollet.  A 
new  translation  was  made  for  the  splendid  London 
edition  of  1818,  four  vols.  4to,  enriched  with  en¬ 
gravings  from  pictures  by  Smirke. 

Next  to  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes’  best  works  are 
his  “Novelas,”  which  have  been  translated  into 
English.  The  language  of  Cervantes  is  pure  Cas- 
tilian,  and  is  esteemed  by  learned  Spaniards  to  be 
one  of  the  best  models  for  prose  composition. 
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The  materials  which  we  possess  for  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Shakspeare  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
earliest  life  is  that  by  the  poet  Rowe,  who,  as  if 
aware  of  its  scantiness,  merely  entitles  it  “  Some 
Account.”  It  contains  what  little  the  author  could 
collect,  when  no  sources  of  information  were  left 
cpen  but  the  floating  traditions  of  the  theatre  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century.  Mr.  Malone  pre¬ 
fixed  a  new  life  to  his  edition,  extending  to  above 
500  pages ;  but  he  only  brings  his  author  to  Lon- 
con,  and  as  to  his  professional  progress,  adds  no¬ 
thing  to  Rowe’s  meager  tale,  except  some  parti¬ 
cles  of  information  previously  communicated  in 
notes  by  himself  and  Steevens. 

William  Shakspeare  was  born  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  April  23, 1564.  He  was 
one  of  ten  children.  His  father  was  a  dealer  in 
wool,  as  it  is  generally  said,  but,  according  to  Ma¬ 
lone,  a  glover,  and  an  alderman  in  the  corporation 
of  Stratford.  Our  great  poet  received  such  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  lower  forms  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Stratford  could  give  him  ;  but  he  was  removed  from 
that  establishment  at  an  early  age,  to  serve  as  clerk 
in  a  country  attorney’s  office.  This  incident  of 
his  boyhood  receives  confirmation  from  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  technical  law  phrases  in  his  plays  ; 
while,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  he  derives  none  of 
his  allusions  from  other  learned  professions.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  contracted 
L  2 
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marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway,  a  woman  some 
years  older  than  himself,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
substantial  yeoman  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
He  went  to  London  about  1586,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  being  obliged,  as  the  com- 
mon  story  goes,  to  fly  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  being  detected  in  deer-stealing.  This  tale  is 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ridicule  cast  on  his 
supposed  prosecutor,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  in  the 
character  of  Justice  Shallow,  pointed  as  it  is  by 
the  commendation  of  the  “  dozen  white  luces  as  i 
good  coat.”  But  as  this  is  the  only  lawless  action 
which  tradition  has  imputed  to  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  inoffensive  of  men,  we  may  perhaps 
esteem  the  tale  to  be  the  mere  gossip  of  the  tiring, 
room  :*  indeed,  Malone  has  adduced  several  argu- 
ments  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  correctly  told, 
Besides,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
Shakspeare  was  compelled  to  fly  his  native  town 
because  he  came  to  the  metropolis  :  his  emigration 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  his  father’s  falling 
into  distressed  circumstances,  having  been  obliged 
in  this  very  year,  1586,  to  resign  his  alderman’s 
gown  for  that  reason.  Another  traditional  anec¬ 
dote,  that  Shakspeare’s  first  employment  was  to 
wait  at  the  play-house  door,  and  hold  the  horses  of 
those  who  had  no  servants,  is  discredited  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  who  says,  “  That  it  was  once  the  gener¬ 
al  custom  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  play  I  am  yet 
to  learn.  The  most  popular  of  the  theatres  were 
on  the  Bankside  ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  satirical 
pamphleteers  of  that  time  that  the  usual  mode  of 

*  The  dressing-room  in  a  theatre ;  tiring  being  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  attiring. — Am.  Ed. 
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conveyance  to  those  places  of  amusement  was  by 
water ;  but  not  a  single  writer  so  much  as  hints  at 
the  custom  of  riding  to  them,  or  at  the  practice  of 
having  horses  held  during  the  hours  of  exhibition. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  receive  this 
tale  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  Cibber’s 
‘  Lives  of  the  Poets.’  ” 

Nothing  is  authentically  proved  with  respect  to 
Shakspeare’s  introduction  to  the  stage.  His  first 
play  is  dated  by  Malone  in  1589,  three  years  after 
iie  time  assigned  for  the  author’s  arrival  in  Lon- 
don.  It  appears,  from  the  dedication  to  “  Venus 
and  Adonis,”  published  in  1593,  in  which  he  calls 
that  poem  “  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,”  that  his 
earliest  essays  were  not  in  dramatic  composition. 
The  “  Lucrece,”  published  in  1594,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  sonnets,  entitled  the  “  Passionate  Pilgrim,” 
published  in  1599,  also  belong  to  an  early  period 
of  his  poetical  life.  The  “  Lover’s  Complaint,”  and 
a  larger  collection  of  sonnets,  were  printed  in  1609. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  he  was  led  to  write  for 
the  stage  in  consequence  of  the  advice  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  Thomas  Green,  an  eminent  comedian 
of  the  day,  who  was  his  townsman,  if  not  his  rela¬ 
tion.  Shakspeare  trod  the  boards  himself,  but  he 
never  rose  to  distinction  as  an  actor :  it  is  record¬ 
ed  that  the  Ghost  in  his  own  “  Hamlet”  was  his 
master-piece.  But  the  instructions  to  the  players 
in  this  drama  exhibit  a  clear  and  delicate  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  an  actor  ought  to  be,  however  incom¬ 
petent  the  writer  might  be  to  furnish  the  model  in 
his  own  person. 

The  extent  of  Shakspeare’s  learning  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  controversy.  Dr.  Johnson  speaks 
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of  it  thus :  “  It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned 
Latin  sufficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  con¬ 
struction,  but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  easy 
perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning  his 
skill  in  modern  languages,  I  can  find  no  sufficient 
ground  of  determination ;  but  as  no  imitations  of 
French  or  Italian  authors  have  been  discovered, 
though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then  high  in  esteem, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  read  little  more 
than  English,  and  chose  for  his  fables  only  such 
tales  as  he  found  translated.”  Other  writers  have 
contended  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  :  but  Dr.  Farmer, 
in  his  “  Essay  on  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,”  has 
accounted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  for  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  facts  and  fables  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  to  be  met  with  in  Shakspeare ’s  writings,  without 
supposing  that  he  read  the  classic  authors  in  their 
original  languages.  Such  a  supposition  is,  indeed, 
at  variance  with  his  whole  history.  Dr.  Farmer 
has  particularly  specified  the  English  translations 
of  the  classics  then  existing,  and  concludes,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  studies  of  Shakspeare  were  con¬ 
fined  to  nature  and  his  own  language. 

The  merit  of  Shakspeare  did  not  escape  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  evinced  his  grat¬ 
itude  for  her  patronage  in  that  beautiful  passage  in 
the  “  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  where  he  speaks 
of  her  as  “a  fair  vestal  throned  in  the  West.” 

Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  is  the  relater 
of  an  anecdote  which  shows  a  continuance  of  the 
royal  favour  to  our  author.  It  is  expressed  in  these 
words  :  “  the  most  learned  prince  and  great  patron 
of  learning,  King  James  I.,  was  pleased  with  hia 
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own  hand  to  write  an  amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shaks- 
peare  and  Dr.  Farmer  supposes,  with  apparent 
probability,  that  this  honour  was  conferred  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  compliment  paid  to  the  monarch  in 
“  Macbeth.”  Shakspeare  possessed  also  the  es^ 
teem  of,  and  was  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse 
with,  the  accomplished  earls  of  Southampton  and 
Essex,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  great 
contemporary  Ben  Jonson. 

Of  the  poet’s  career  before  the  London  public, 
nothing  authentic  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  if  more  were  known,  it  might  not  be  worth 
recording.  But  his  retirement  in  1611  or  12, 
about  four  years  before  his  death,  though  it  affords 
no  story,  furnishes  a  subject  for  pleasing  reflection. 
He  had  left  his  native  place  poor  and  almost  un¬ 
known  ;  he  returned  to  it,  not  rich,  but  with  a  com¬ 
petence  and  an  unblemished  character.  His  good- 
natured  wit  made  him  a  welcome  member  of  pri¬ 
vate  society ;  and  he  ended  his  days  in  habits  of 
intimacy,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  bonds  of  friend, 
ship,  with  the  leading  gentlemen  of  his  neighbour¬ 
hood.  He  died  on  his  birthday,  April  23,  1616, 
when  he  had  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  If 
we  look  merely  at  the  state  in  which  he  left  his 
productions,  we  might  be  apt  to  conclude  that  he 
was  little  conscious  of  their  value.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Doctor  Johnson :  “  It  does  not  appear 
that  Shakspeare  thought  his  works  worthy  of  pos¬ 
terity  ;  that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  future 
times,  or  had  any  farther  prospect  than  that  of 
present  popularity  and  present  profit.”  But  the 
imperfect  form  in  which  they  came  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  necessarily  to  be  accounted  for  by  this 
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excess  of  humility.  It  is  clear  that  any  publica- 
tion  of  his  plays  by  himself  would  have  interfered 
at  first  with  his  own  interest,  and  afterward  with 
the  interest  of  those  to  whom  he  made  over  his 
share  in  them  ;  besides  which,  so  little  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on  in  regard  to  the  public  taste,  that  the 
publication  of  his  works  by  Hemings  and  Condell 
was  accounted  a  doubtful  speculation.  For  several 
years  after  his  death,  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  were  more  frequently  acted  than  those  of 
Shakspeare ;  and  the  beautiful  works  of  the  joint 
dramatists  afterward  gave  place  to  the  rhyming 
rhapsodies  of  Dryden  and  the  bombast  of  Lee. 
It  was  Garrick  who  brought  back  the  public  to 
Shakspeare  and  every-day  nature  ;  while  Kemble 
exhibited  him  in  the  more  refined  dress  of  classi¬ 
cal  taste  and  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Malone  has  observed,  that  our  author’s  prose 
compositions,  should  ■  they  be  discovered,  would 
doubtless  exhibit  the  same  perspicuity,  the  same 
cadence,  and  the  same  elegance  and  vigour  which 
we  find  in  his  plays.  In  1751,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  impose  on  the  public  by  a  book  entitled 
“  A  Compendious  or  Brief  Examination  of  certayne 
Ordinary  Complaints  of  divers  of  our  Countrymen 
in  these  our  days,  &c.,  by  William  Shakspeare, 
Gentleman the  signature  to  which,  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  edition  of  1581,  was  “  W.  S.,  Gent. and 
Dr.  Farmer  has  clearly  proved  the  initials  to  mean 
“  William  Stafford,  Gent.”  Another  and  more  im¬ 
pudent  forgery  was  attempted  by  Ireland,  who  pub¬ 
lished  in  1795  a  volume  entitled  “  Shakspeare’s 
Manuscripts.”  Malone  exposed  the  imposition  in 
1796,  and  Ireland  himself  ultimately  acknowledg- 
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ed  it.  With  respect  to  the  probable  character  of 
Shakspeare’s  prose  compositions,  it  is  needless  to 
speculate,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he 
ever  wrote  any  prose  except  for  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Siddons  has  written  some  highly  interest¬ 
ing  criticisms  on  the  chief  female  characters  of 
Shakspeare.  An  observation  of  hers  on  Constance, 
in  “  King  John,”  is  particularly  worthy  of  note. 
She  remarks  that  the  intuition  of  Shakspeare  in  de¬ 
lineating  that  character,  struck  her  as  being  all  but 
supernatural :  she  could  scarcely  conceive  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  man  possessing  himself  so  thorough¬ 
ly  with  the  most  intense  and  most  inward  feelings 
of  the  other  sex ;  and  that,  had  Shakspeare  been  a 
woman  and  a  mother,  he  must  have  felt  neither 
less  nor  more  than  he  wrote. 

The  first  two  folio  editions  of  his  works  are  in 
great  request  among  book-collectors,  and,  owing 
to  their  scarcity,  bring  high  prices.  They  have, 
however,  nothing  to  recommend  them  either  as  to 
accuracy  or  elegance  of  typography,  but  are  val¬ 
uable  for  the  various  readings  which  they  contain. 
The  best  modern  editions  are  those  of  Johnson 
and  Steevens,  and  Malone.  The  last  edition  is  the 
posthumous  one  of  Malone,  edited  by  Boswell ;  and 
little  room  is  left  for  any  farther  elucidation  of  the 
great  English  dramatist,  as  far  as  verbal  criticism 
is  concerned.  But  for  the  higher  departments  of 
criticism,  the  works  of  such  a  poet  are  as  inex¬ 
haustible  as  those  of  Homer ;  and  if  his  fame  be 
equally  imperishable  as  that  of  the  great  epic 
bard,  the  fate  which  has  attended  it  is  more  singu¬ 
lar.  However  ardent  may  be  the  admiration  of 
Homer  entertained  by  modern  scholars,  howev- 
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er  profound  their  investigation  of  his  merits,  far 
from  pretending  to  discoveries  unknown  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  critics  and  philosophers,  they  constantly  sup¬ 
port  their  own  views  by  referring  to  those  of  the 
ancients ;  but  Shakspeare  has  found  his  most  elab. 
orate,  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  his  best  critics, 
among  foreigners.  In  England  Shakspeare  is  the 
idol  of  those  who  read  either  for  the  amusement  of 
the  imagination,  or  as  students,  not  of  poetical  or 
metaphysical,  but  of  every-day  nature ;  and  his 
English  editors  have  rather  criticised  down  to  the 
level  of  such  readers,  than  aimed  at  ripening  their 
taste  or  elevating  their  conceptions.  We  find  em¬ 
inent  men  among  them,  such  as  Pope,  Warburton, 
and  Johnson,  yet  none  well  qualified  to  perform  the 
highest  functions  of  a  commentator.  Johnson’s 
preface  is  highly  valuable  for  the  justness  of  his 
general  criticism,  while  his  vindication  of  the  poet 
in  relation  to  the  unities  is  triumphantly  conclu¬ 
sive.  But  his  remarks  at  the  close  of  each  play 
are  so  dejune  and  superficial,  that,  short  as  they 
are,  no  discriminating  reader,  perhaps,  ever  wished 
them  longer.  One  cannot  help  wondering  that  the 
acute,  and,  in  many  instances,  profound,  though 
somewhat  partial,  critic  of  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Gray,  should  have  skimmed  so  lightly 
over  the  surface  of  Shakspeare.  Not  so,  howev¬ 
er,  his  German  translators  and  critics.  No  sooner 
did  the  German  scholars  take  up  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  than  they  selected  Shakspeare  as 
the  author  on  whom  to  try  their  powers ;  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  they  have  gone  more  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  spirit  of  his  writings  than  have  his  own 
countrymen,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  supe- 
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rior  advantages  possessed  by  the  latter.  Nor  is 
this  wonderful ;  for  they  have  regarded  the  poet 
not  merely  as  the  minister  of  amusement  to  an  ad- 
miring  audience,  but  as  a  metaphysical  philosopher 
of  Nature’s  forming,  possessed  of  the  deepest  in¬ 
sight  into  the  complex  motives  which  influence  the 
hearts  and  stimulate  the  actions  of  mankind ;  and 
seeking  with  reverent  attention  to  trace  the  work¬ 
ings  of  his  master-mind,  they  have  succeeded  in 
furnishing  profound  and  satisfactory  explanations 
of  much  that  less  intellectual  critics  had  before  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  extravagances  only  of  an  irregular 
and  capricious  genius.  In  this,  as  in  other  branch- 
es  of  German  literature,  Goethe  stands  pre-emi¬ 
nent ;  and  the  translation  of  his  “  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter”  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  readers  a 
series  of  original  and  masterly  criticisms,  especial¬ 
ly  on  that  stumbling-block  of  commentators,  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  We  will  quote  as  a  speci¬ 
men  his  exposition  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
anomalies  in  the  Prince  of  Denmark’s  conduct  may 
be  solved.  “  It  is  clear  to  me,”  says  this  great 
German  critic,  “  that  Shakspeare’s  intention  was 
to  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  great  action,  imposed  as 
a  duty  upon  a  mind  too  feeble  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  In  this  case  I  find  the  character  consistent 
throughout.  Here  is  an  oak-tree  planted  in  a  chi¬ 
na  vase,  proper  only  to  receive  the  most  delicate 
flowers.  The  roots  strike  out,  and  the  vessel  flies 
to  pieces.  A  pure,  noble,  highly  moral  disposi¬ 
tion,  but  without  that  energy  of  soul  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  hero,  sinks  under  a  load  which  it  can  nei¬ 
ther  support  nor  endure  to  abandon  altogether.  All 
his  obligations  are  sacred  to  him  :  but  this  alone  is 
Vol.  I.— M 
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above  his  powers  !  An  impossibility  is  required  at 
his  hands ;  not  an  impossibility  in  itself,  but  that 
which  is  so  to  him.  Observe  how  he  turns,  shifts, 
hesitates,  advances,  and  recedes ;  how  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  reminded  and  reminding  himself  of  his 
real  commission,  which  he  nevertheless,  in  the  end, 
seems  almost  entirely  to  lose  sight  of,  and  this 
without  ever  recovering  his  former  tranquillity  !” 
How  different  this  from  the  praise  of  variety  al¬ 
lowed  to  this  tragedy  by  Johnson,  to  “  the  pretended 
madness,  causing  mirth,”  without  any  adequate 
cause  for  feigning  it,  and  the  objection  that  through 
the  whole  piece  he  is  “  rather  an  instrument  than 
an  agent !” 

Malone’s  “  attempts  to  ascertain  the  order  in 
which  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  written,”  oc¬ 
cupies  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages.  Where  so 
many  words  have  been  found  necessary,  the  true 
arrangement  may  not  be  very  certain  :  still  that 
of  Malone  is  generally  received.  It  stands  thus : 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  1589.  Second 
and  Third  Parts,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  1591. 
Comedy  of  Errors,  1592.  King  Richard  II.  and 
III.,  1593.  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  1594.  Ta¬ 
ming  of  the  Shrew,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John, 
1596.  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  1597.  Sec¬ 
ond  Part,  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  1598.  King 
Henry  V.,  As  You  like  It,  1599.  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Hamlet,  1600.  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  1601.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  1602.  Measure 
for  Measure,  King  Henry  VIII.,  1603.  Othello, 
1604.  King  Lear,  1605.  Macbeth, 1606.  Twelfth 
Night,  Julius  Caesar,  1607.  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
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tra,  1608.  Cymbeline,  1609.  Coriolanus,  Timon 
of  Athens,  1610.  Winter’s  Tale,  1611.  Tem¬ 
pest,  1612.  Except  placing  the  historical  plays 
in  separate  succession,  the  order  of  Malone’s  edi¬ 
tion  follows  the  above  dates.  Previous  editions 
arranged  the  plays  as  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies,  beginning  with  the  Tempest,  the  last 
written,  and  ending  with  Othello.  We  must  no¬ 
tice  among  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  and 
included  in  the  editions  of  his  works,  Pericles  and 
Titus  Andronicus,  which  are  now  acknowledged 
not  to  be  his  compositions,  though  perhaps  re¬ 
touched  by  him.  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Lord 
Cromwell,  and  others,  have  still  less  claim  to  bear 
the  honour  of  his  name. 


RALEIGH. 

Vert  little  is  known  concerning  the  youth  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  a  younger  son,  descend¬ 
ed  of  an  ancient  family,  and  was  born  at  a  farm 
called  Hayes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Otter,  in 
Devonshire,  in  the  year  1552.  He  went  to  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  at  an  early  age,  and  gained  high 
praise  for  the  quickness  and  precocity  of  his  talents. 
In  1569  he  began  his  military  career  in  the  civil 
wars  of  France,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Protestant 
cause.  It  is  supposed  that  he  remained  in  France 
for  more  than  six  years,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1576.  Soon  after,  he  repaired  to  the  Nether- 
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lands,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  against  the  Span- 
iards.  In  such  schools,  and  under  such  leaders  as 
Coligni  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Raleigh’s  natu¬ 
ral  aptitude  for  political  and  military  science  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  culture  ;  but  he  was  soon  drawn 
from  the  war  in  Holland  by  a  pursuit  which  had 
captivated  his  imagination  from  an  early  age — the 
prosecution  of  discovery  in  the  New  World.  In 
conjunction  with  his  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  a  man  of  courage  and  ability,  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  navigator,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  colony  in  North  America. 
Returning  home  in  1579,  he  immediately  entered 
the  queen’s  army  in  Ireland,  and  served  with  good 
repute  for  personal  courage  and  professional  skill 
until  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  owed  his  introduction  to  court  and  to  the 
personal  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  is  tradition¬ 
ally  reported,  to  a  fortunate  and  well-improved  ac¬ 
cident,  which  is  too  familiar  to  need  repetition 
here.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  name  and 
talents  were  not  unknown,  since  we  find  him  em¬ 
ployed  almost  immediately  in  certain  matters  of 
diplomacy. 

Among  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  a  courtier’s 
life,  Raleigh  retained  his  zeal  for  American  dis¬ 
covery.  He  applied  his  own  resources  to  the  fit¬ 
ting  out  of  a  second  expedition  in  1583,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  which  proved 
even  more  unfortunate  than  the  former  one  :  two 
out  of  five  vessels  returning  home  in  consequence 
of  sickness,  while  the  other  two  were  wrecked,  in¬ 
cluding  that  in  which  the  admiral  himself  sailed  ; 
and  the  only  result  of  the  enterprise  was  the  taking 
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possession  of  Newfoundland  in  the  name  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Still  Raleigh’s  desire  for  American  adven¬ 
ture  was  not  damped  by  these  failures.  The  con¬ 
tinent  northward  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida  was  as  yet 
undiscovered  ;  but,  upon  careful  study  of  the  best 
authorities,  Raleigh  had  concluded  that  there  was 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  existed  in  that  quarter  ;  and,  with  the  assent 
of  the  queen  in  council,  from  whom  he  obtained 
letters  patent,  granting  to  himself  and  heirs,  under 
certain  reservations,  the  possession  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  he  might  discover,  with  the  right  to  provide 
for  their  protection  and  administration,  he  fitted  out 
two  ships,  which  sailed  in  April,  1584.  The  first 
land  which  they  made  was  an  island  named  Ocra- 
coke,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  They  were  well  received  by  the  natives,  and 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  autumn  high¬ 
ly  pleased.  Nor  was  less  satisfaction  felt  by  Ra¬ 
leigh  and  by  the  queen  herself,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  a  title  then  in  high 
esteem,  inasmuch  as  it  was  bestowed  by  that  wise 
princess  with  a  most  frugal  and  just  discrimina¬ 
tion.  She  also  bestowed  on  him  a  more  lucrative 
mark  of  her  favour,  by  granting  to  him  a  patent  for 
licensing  the  selling  of  wine  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  she  directed  that  the  newly-discovered 
country,  in  allusion  to  herself,  should  be  called  Vir- 
ginia.  Raleigh  did  not  consider  it  politic,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  was  not  allowed  to  quit  the  court  to  take 
charge  in  person  of  his  undertaking  ;  and  those  to 
whom  he  intrusted  the  difficult  task  of  directing  the 
infant  colony  appear  to  have  been  unequal  to  their 
office.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  farther  the  his- 
M  2 
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lory  of  an  enterprise  which  proved  eventually  un¬ 
successful,  and  in  which  Sir  Walter  personally  bore 
no  share.  He  evinced  his  zeal  by  fitting  out  sev¬ 
eral  expeditions,  which  must  have  been  a  heavy 
drain  upon  his  fortune.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
he  derived  immense  wealth  from  prizes  captured 
from  the  Spaniards  ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that 
the  lavish  magnificence  in  dress,  especially  in  jew¬ 
els,  for  which  Raleigh  was  distinguished,  even  in 
the  gorgeous  court  of  Elizabeth  (his  state  dress 
being  enriched  with  jewels  to  the  value  of  £60,000 
— $288,000),  is  to  be  considered,  perhaps,  less  as 
an  extravagance  than  a  safe  and  portable  invest¬ 
ment  of  treasure.  A  mind  less  active  might  have 
found  employment  more  than  enough  in  the  variety 
of  engagements  which  pressed  upon  him  at  home. 
He  possessed  a  large  estate,  granted  out  of  forfeit¬ 
ed  lands,  in  Ireland  ;  but  this  was  a  source  rather 
of  expense  than  of  profit  to  him,  until,  in  1601,  he 
sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.  He  was  seneschal  of 
the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Exeter,  and  held  the 
wardenship  of  the  stannaries  ;*  and  in  1586,  as  well 
as  formerly  in  1584,  we  find  that  he  held  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  In  1587,  the  formidable  preparation 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  withdrew  the  mind  of  Ra¬ 
leigh,  as  of  all  others,  from  objects  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  war,  directed  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  general  defence,  and  held  the  office  of 
lieutenant-general  of  Cornwall,  in  addition  to  the 


*  The  tin-mines  in  Cornwall,  over  which  an  officer,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  crown,  with  the  title  of  “  Warden  of  the  Stanna¬ 
ries,”  had  supervision,  for  the  purpose  principally  of  seeing 
after  the  royai  dues. — Am.  Ed. 
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charge  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  :  but  as  on  this  oc- 
casion  he  held  no  naval  command,  he  was  not  per¬ 
sonally  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  that  mighty 
armament.  In  1589  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  expedition  of  Norris  and  Drake  to  Portugal ; 
nor  were  his  labours  unrewarded  even  in  that  un¬ 
fortunate  enterprise ;  for  he  captured  several  prizes, 
and  received  the  present  of  a  gold  chain  from  the 
queen,  in  testimony  of  her  approbation  of  his  con¬ 
duct. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Raleigh  retired  to  his 
Irish  estates,  having  been  driven  from  court,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Earl  of  Es¬ 
sex,  then  a  young  man  just  rising  into  favour.  He 
there  renewed  a  former  intimacy  with  the  poet 
Spenser,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  rewarded  with 
a  grant  of  land  out  of  forfeited  estates,  and  then 
resided  at  Kilcolman  Castle.  Spenser  has  celebra¬ 
ted  the  return  of  his  friend  in  the  beautiful  pasto¬ 
ral,  “  Colin  Clout’s  come  home  again  and  in  that, 
and  various  passages  of  his  works,  has  made  hon¬ 
ourable  mention  of  the  highly  poetic  spirit  which 
enabled  the  “  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,”  as  Raleigh 
is  there  denominated,  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
“  Fairy  Queen,”  and  which  led  him  to  promote  its 
publication  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  loss  of  court  favour,  if  such  indeed  there 
were,  could  not  have  been  of  long  duration.  But 
he  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  far  more  seriously 
in  consequence  of  a  private  marriage  contracted 
with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  queen’s 
maids  of  honour,  a  lady  of  beauty  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  who  proved  her  worth  and  fidelity  in 
the  long  train  of  misfortunes  which  beset  the  latter 
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years  of  Raleigh’s  life.  In  consequence  of  this 
connexion  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  One 
or  two  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  de¬ 
vices  employed  by  him  to  obtain  forgiveness,  by 
working  on  that  vanity  which  was  the  queen’s 
greatest  foible.  He  succeeded  in  appeasing  his 
offended  mistress  so  far  as  to  procure  his  release ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  in  1594,  she  even  granted 
to  him  the  valuable  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset¬ 
shire  ;  but,  though  she  requited  his  services,  she 
still  forbade  his  appearance  at  court,  where  he  now 
held  the  office  of  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard.  Raleigh  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  adorn  a 
court  by  his  imposing  person,  the  graceful  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  taste  and  habits,  the  elegance  of  his 
manners,  and  the  interest  of  his  conversation. 
These  accomplishments  were  sure  passports  to  the 
favour  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  improved  to  the  ut¬ 
most  the  constant  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
her  which  his  post  afforded,  insomuch  that,  except 
the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Essex,  no  one  seems  to 
have  stood  higher  in  her  graces.  But  Elizabeth’s 
jealousy  on  the  subject  of  her  favourites’  marriages 
is  well  known  ;  and  her  anger  was  lasting,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  value  which  she  set  on  the  incense 
of  Raleigh’s  flattery.  He  retired,  on  his  disgrace 
at  court,  to  his  new  estate,  in  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  which  he  took  great  interest. 
But,  though  he  possessed  a  keen  relish  for  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  he  had  been  too  long  trained  to  a 
course  of  ambition  and  adventure  to  rest  contented 
with  the  tranquil  routine  of  a  country  life  ;  and, 
during  this  period  of  seclusion,  he  again  turned  his 
thoughts  to  his  favourite  subject  of  American  ad- 
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Venture,  and  laid  the  plan  of  his  first  expedition  to 
Guiana,  in  search  of  the  celebrated  El  Dorado,  the 
fabled  seat  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  Having,  with 
the  assistance  of  other  private  persons,  fitted  out  a 
considerable  fleet,  Raleigh  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1595.  He  left  his  ships 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  proceeded 
400  miles  into  the  interior  in  boats.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
corded  to  his  honour  that  he  treated  the  Indians 
with  great  kindness  ;  which,  contrasted  with  the 
savage  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  produced  so  friend¬ 
ly  a  feeling  towards  him,  that,  for  years  after,  his  re¬ 
turn  was  eagerly  expected,  and  was  at  length,  when 
it  took  place,  hailed  with  delight.  The  hardships 
of  the  enterprise,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  which  he  explored,  are  eloquently  descri¬ 
bed  in  his  own  account  of  the  “Discovery  of  Gui¬ 
ana.”  But  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return  before  having  reach¬ 
ed  the  promised  land  of  wealth  ;  and  Raleigh  reap¬ 
ed  no  other  fruit  from  his  adventure  than  a  certain 
amount  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  a  deep  con¬ 
viction  of  the  importance  of  colonizing  and  taking 
possession  of  the  newly-discovered  region.  This 
indeed  continued  through  life  to  be  his  favourite 
scheme :  but  neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  successor 
could  be  induced  to  view  it  in  the  same  favourable 
light. 

On  reaching  England  he  found  the  queen  still 
unappeased :  nor  was  he  suffered  to  appear  at 
court ;  and  he  complains  in  pathetic  terms  of  the 
cold  reception  with  which  his  perils  and  losses 
were  requited.  He  was,  nevertheless,  invested  with 
a  high  command  in  the  expedition  of  1596,  by  which 
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the  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz  ;  and  to  his  judgment  and  temper  in  over- 
ruling  the  faulty  schemes  proposed  by  others,  the 
success  of  that  enterprise  was  chiefly  due.  In¬ 
deed,  his  services  were  perhaps  too  important,  and 
too  justly  appreciated  by  the  public,  for  his  own 
interest ;  for  the  great  and  general  praise  bestowed 
on  him  on  this  occasion  tended  to  confirm  ajeal- 
ousy  of  long  standing  on  the  part  of  the  command, 
er-in-chief,  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  that  favourite’s  influence  that  Raleigh 
was  still  forbidden  the  queen’s  presence.  Essex 
and  the  secretary  of  state,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  re¬ 
garded  each  other  with  mutual  distrust  and  aver¬ 
sion.  Cecil  and  Raleigh  were  connected  by  ties 
of  common  interest ;  and,  as  was  believed  by  the 
latter,  of  friendship.  Still  Raleigh  found  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  minister  too  weak  to  serve  his  purpose, 
so  long  as  the  interest  of  the  favourite  was  em¬ 
ployed  against  him  ;  and,  as  the  only  method  of  ef¬ 
fecting  his  own  restoration  to  the  queen’s  favour,  he 
undertook  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
these  two  powerful  rivals.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  all ;  and  the  result  of 
his  dexterous  policy  was  his  readmission  to  the 
execution  of  his  official  duties  at  court  on  the  first 
of  June,  1597.  The  following  August  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  rear  admiral  in  the  expedition  styled  the 
Island  Voyage,  in  which  Essex  held  the  chief  com-  ! 
mand.  What  slight  successes  were  obtained  were  1 
again  due  to  the  military  talents  of  Raleigh  ;  but 
the  main  objects  of  the  voyage  were  lost  through 
the  earl’s  inexperience. 

From  this  time  to  the  death  of  the  queen,  Ra- 
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Ieigh  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course  of  favour. 
The  ancient  enmity  between  Essex  and  himself 
was  indeed  renewed,  and  with  increased  rancour ; 
but  the  indiscretions  of  the  favourite  had  now  great, 
ly  weakened  his  influence.  Raleigh  and  Cecil,  in 
the  mean  time,  spared  no  pains  to  undermine  him, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  chief  workers  of  his  ruin. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  least  amiable  passage  in  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  life  ;  and  the  only  extenuation  to  be  pleaded 
in  his  behalf  is  the  unrelenting  enmity  of  that  un. 
fortunate  nobleman.  This  wrong,  however,  brought 
a  slow  but  signal  punishment  with  it ;  for  the  death 
of  Essex  dissevered  the  tie  which  had  united  Cecil 
and  himself.  Neither  could  be  satisfied  to  act 
second  to  the  other ;  and  Raleigh’s  high  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  no  less  versatile  than  profound  abilities, 
might  well  alarm  the  secretary  for  his  own  supre¬ 
macy.  The  latter  took  the  surest  way  of  securing 
his  power  prospectively.  Elizabeth  was  now  old  : 
Cecil  therefore  took  no  steps  to  diminish  the  high 
esteem  in  which  she  held  Sir  Walter  Raleigh; 
but  he  secretly  laboured  to  prejudice  her  successor 
against  him,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  to  his  wish. 
Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  post  of  captain  of  the  guard  was  taken  from 
him,  and  his  patent  for  licensing  the  sale  of  wines 
was  revoked,  though  not  without  a  nominal  com¬ 
pensation  being  made.  To  complete  his  ruin,  it 
was  contrived  to  involve  him  in  a  charge  of  trea¬ 
son.  Most  writers  have  concurred  in  speaking  of 
this  passage  of  history  as  inexplicable.  Tytler, 
the  last  historian  of  Raleigh,  considers  that  he  has 
found  sufficient  evidence  for  regarding  the  whole 
plot  as  a  device  of  Cecil,  and  he  has  supported  this 
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opinion  by  cogent  arguments.  Lord  Cobham,  a 
violent  and  ambitious,  but  weak  man,  had  engaged 
in  private  dealings  with  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
which  brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  the  gov- 
ernment.  By  a  device  of  Cecil’s  (we  here  follow 
the  account  of  Mr.  Tytler)  he  was  induced,  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  and  in  the  belief  that  Raleigh  had 
given  information  against  him,  to  accuse  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  himself  of  being  privy  to  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government.  This  charge  Cobham  retracted, 
renewed,  and  retracted  again,  behaving  in  so  equiv¬ 
ocal  a  manner  that  no  reliance  whatever  should 
have  been  placed  on  any  of  his  assertions.  But,  as 
the  king  feared  Raleigh  as  much  as  the  secretary 
hated  him,  this  vague  charge,  unsupported  by  other 
evidence,  was  made  sufficient  to  commit  him  to  the 
Tower ;  and,  after  being  plied  with  private  exami¬ 
nations,  in  which  nothing  criminal  could  be  elicited, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1603.  For  an  account  of  that  memorable  scene 
we  refer  to  Mr.  Jardine’s  “  Criminal  Trials,”  vol.  i. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  one  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  judges  on  his  death-bed,  that  “  the  justice  of 
England  had  never  been  so  degraded  and  injured 
as  by  the  condemnation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.” 
The  behaviour  of  the  victim  himself  excited  uni¬ 
versal  admiration,  for  the  tempered  mixture  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  noble  spirit  with  which  he  bore  the  op¬ 
pressive  measure  dealt  to  him.  He  had  hereto¬ 
fore  been  unpopular :  but  it  has  been  recorded  by 
an  eyewitness,  that  “  he  behaved  himself  so  wor¬ 
thily,  so  wisely,  and  so  temperately,  that  in  half  a 
day  the  mind  of  all  the  company  was  changed  from 
the  extremest  hate  to  the  extremest  pity.” 
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The  sentence  of  death  thus  unfairly  and  dis¬ 
gracefully  obtained,  was  not  carried  into  immediate 
execution.  James  himself  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  evidence  adduced  on  the  trial ;  and  believing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Raleigh  had  indeed  been 
plotting  against  him,  he  set  his  royal  wit  to  dive 
into  the  mystery.  Of  the  singular  scene  which 
our  “  British  Solomon”*  devised,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  speak,  since  Raleigh  was  not  an  actor  in 
it.  But  inasmuch  as  no  additional  evidence  could 
be  obtained  against  him  even  by  the  king’s  sagacity, 
he  was  reprieved  and  remanded  to  the  Tower, 
where  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  confinement.  Fortunately,  he  had  never  ceased 
to  cultivate  literature  with  a  zeal  rarely  found  in 
the  soldier  and  politician ;  and  he  now  beguiled 
the  tedium  of  his  lot  by  an  entire  devotion  to  those 
studies  which  had  before  only  served  to  diversify 
his  more  active  and  engrossing  pursuits.  Of  his 
poetical  talents  we  have  already  made  some  men. 
tion,  and  to  the  end  of  life  he  continued  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pouring  out  his  mind  in  verse.  There  are 
extant  several  well-known  and  beautiful  pieces  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  feelings  in  prison,  and  in  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  immediate  death,  especially  “  The  Lie,” 
and  the  delightful  little  poem  called  “  The  Pilgrim¬ 
age.”  He  possessed  also  a  strong  turn  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  studied  them  with  much  success  in  the 
society  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Thom¬ 
as  Hariot,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mathema- 

*  King  James  prided  himself  on  his  learning,  and  was  not  a 
little  remarkable  for  his  pedantry  and  inordinate  vanity,  which 
induced  his  courtiers  familiarly  to  apply  to  him  this  title,  with 
which,  it  is  said,  he  was  by  no  means  displeased. — Am.  Ed. 

Vol.  I. — N 
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ticians  of  the  age.  Chymistry  was  another  favour- 
ite  pursuit,  iu  which,  according  to  the  standard  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  made  very  considerable 
progress.  But  by  far  the  most  important  occupa¬ 
tion  of  his  imprisonment  was  the  composition  of 
his  “  History  of  the  World.”  Notwithstanding  the 
quaintness  of  the  style  and  the  discursive  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  up  this  work  without  admiring  the  wonderful 
extent  of  the  author’s  reading,  not  only  in  history, 
but  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  even  in  the 
ponderous  and  untempting  records  of  Rabbinical 
learning.  Many  of  the  chapters  relate  to  subjects 
which  few  persons  would  expect  to  find  in  a  history 
of  the  world  ;  yet  these  will  often  be  found  among 
the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  portions  of 
the  book ;  and  its  deep  learning  is  relieved  and 
set  off  by  passages  of  genuine  eloquence,  which 
display  to  the  highest  advantage  the  author’s  rich 
imagination,  and  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  his 
capacious  mind.  The  work  extends  from  the  cre¬ 
ation  to  the  end  of  the  second  Macedonian  war. 
Raleigh  intended  to  have  brought  it  down  to  mod¬ 
ern  times  ;  but  the  untimely  death  of  Henry  prince 
of  Wales,  for  whose  use  it  was  composed,  deprived 
him  of  the  spirit  to  proceed  with  so  laborious  an 
undertaking.*  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that 
generous  youth  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  main¬ 
tained  a  close  correspondence  with  him  on  civil, 
military,  and  naval  subjects.  Several  discourses 
on  these  topics,  addressed  to  the  prince,  will  be 

*  The  first  part  of  this  great  work  appeared  when  its  author  i 
was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of 
his  confinement. — Am.  Ed. 
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found  in  the  editions  of  Raleigh’s  works.  Henry 
repaid  these  services  with  sincere  friendship  and 
admiration ;  and  we  may  presume  that  his  adviser 
looked  forward  to  that  friendship,  not  only  for  a 
cessation  of  misfortune,  but  for  a  more  brilliant  pe¬ 
riod  of  favour  and  power  than  he  had  yet  enjoyed. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  calamity  was  preceded 
by  the  death  of  his  arch  enemy  Cecil ;  and,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  won  by  the  consideration  of  £1500  paid 
to  his  uncles,  Sir  William,  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Villiers,  Raleigh  was  released  from  the  Tower 
in  March,  1615  ;  obtaining,  at  the  same  time,  per¬ 
mission  to  follow  up  his  long-cherished  scheme  of 
establishing  a  colony  in  Guiana,  and  working  a 
gold-mine  there,  of  which  he  had  ascertained  the 
existence  and  situation. 

The  terms  on  which  this  license  was  granted 
are  remarkable.  He  was  not  pardoned,  but  merely 
set  at  liberty  on  the  engagement  of  his  friends,  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  that  he  should  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  Neither  did  James  contribute 
anything  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  al¬ 
though  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  a 
fifth  part  of  the  bullion  imported.  The  necessary 
funds  were  provided  out  of  the  wreck  of  Raleigh’s 
fortune  (his  estate  of  Sherborne  having  been  for¬ 
feited),  and  by  such  private  adventurers  as  were 
willing  to  risk  something  in  reliance  on  his  expe- 
rience  and  judgment.  A  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  was 
thus  equipped,  and  Raleigh,  by  letters  under  the 
privy  seal,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  and 
governor  of  the  intended  colony.  He  relied,  it  is 
said,  on  the  full  powers  granted  him  by  this  com- 
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mission  as  necessarily  including  a  remission  of  all 
past  offences,  and  therefore  neglected  to  sue  out  a 
formal  pardon,  which  at  this  period  probably  could 
hardly  have  been  denied  to  him.  The  results  of 
this  disastrous  voyage  must  be  shortly  given.  Ra¬ 
leigh  sat  sail  on  the  28th  of  March,  1617,  and 
reached  the  coast  of  Guiana  in  November  follow¬ 
ing.  Being  himself  disabled  by  sickness  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  farther,  he  despatched  a  party  to  the  mine 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Key  mis,  an  officer 
who  had  served  in  the  former  voyage  to  Guiana. 
But  during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
Raleigh’s  first  discovery  of  that  country,  the  Span¬ 
iards  had  extended  their  settlements  into  it,  and 
had,  in  particular,  built  a  town  called  Santa  Thome, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mine  in 
question.  James,  with  his  usual  duplicity,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  authorized  the  expedition,  re¬ 
vealed  every  particular  connected  with  it  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  The  English,  therefore, 
were  already  expected  in  the  Orinoco,  and  prepar¬ 
ation  had  been  made  for  repelling  them  by  force. 
Keymis  and  his  men  were  accordingly  attacked  by 
the  garrison  of  Santa  Thome,  and  a  sharp  contest 
ensued,  in  which  the  English  obtained  the  advan¬ 
tage,  and  burned  the  town.  In  this  action  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  eldest  son  was  killed.  But  the  Spaniards 
still  occupied  the  passes  to  the  mine  ;  and,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  them,  Key- 
mis  abandoned  the  enterprise  and  returned  to  the 
ships.  Raleigh’s  correspondence  expresses  in  af¬ 
fecting  terms  Fas  grief  and  indignation  at  this  double 
misfortune  :  the  loss  of  a  brave  and  promising  son, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  which  he  had 
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founded  on  this  long-cherished  adventure.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  found  himself  marked  out  for 
a  victim  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish 
court,  to  which  he  had  long  been  an  object  of  fear 
and  hatred.  He  quietly  surrendered  himself  to 
Sir  Lewis  Stukeley,  who  was  sent  to  Plymouth  to 
arrest  him,  and  commenced  the  journey  to  London 
under  his  charge.  But  his  mind  fluctuated  between 
the  desire  to  confront  his  enemies  and  a  sense  of 
the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  justice  ;  and  he  was 
at  last  entrapped  by  the  artifices  of  the  emissaries 
who  surrounded  him  into  an  attempt  to  escape,  in 
which  he  was  arrested,  and  forthwith  committed  to 
close  custody  in  the  Tower.  Here  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  correspondence  were  narrowly  watched, 
in  the  hope  that  a  treasonable  understanding  with 
the  French  government,  from  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  offer  of  an  asylum  in  France,  might  be 
established  against  him.  His  conduct  abroad  had 
already  been  closely  scrutinized,  with  the  view  of 
finding  some  act  of  piracy  or  of  unauthorized  aggres- 
sion  against  Spain,  for  which  he  might  be  brought 
to  trial.  Both  of  these  plans  failing,  and  his  death, 
in  compliment  to  Spain,  having  been  resolved  on,* 
it  was  determined  to  carry  into  effect  the  sentence 
passed  fifteen  years  before,  from  which  he  had  nev¬ 
er  been  legally  released ;  and  a  warrant  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  issued  to  the  judges,  requiring  them  to 
order  his  execution.  The  case  was  a  novel  one, 
and  threw  that  learned  body  into  some  perplexity. 

*  The  reason  of  James’s  subservience  to  Spain  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  anxiety,  which  he  had  long  felt,  to  ally  his  house 
by  marriage  with  the  royal  line  of  that  country.  See  Keight- 
ley’s  History  of  England,  a  new  work  recently  published  by  the 
Harpers.— Am.  Ed. 
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They  determined,  however,  that,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  execution  could  not  be  granted  without 
allowing  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  pleading 
against  it ;  and  Raleigh  was  accordingly  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1618.  The  record  of  his  conviction 
having  been  read,  he  was  asked  whether  he  could 
urge  anything  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect.  He  insisted  on  the  Dature  of  his 
late  commission  ;  and,  on  that  plea  being  overruled, 
submitted  with  his  usual  calmness  and  dignity. 
With  more  indecent  haste,  the  execution  was  or¬ 
dered  to  take  place  on  the  following  morning.  In 
this  closing  scene  of  his  life,  his  greatness  of  mind 
shone  with  even  more  than  its  usual  lustre.  Calm, 
and  fearless  without  bravado,  his  behaviour  and 
speech  expressed  the  resignation  of  a  Christian, 
with  the  habitual  coolness  of  one  who  has  braved 
death  too  often  to  shrink  at  its  approach.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  deportment  on  the  scaffold  effectually 
refute  the  charges  of  irreligion  and  atheism,  which 
some  writers  have  brought  against  him ;  unless, 
indeed,  we  make  up  our  minds  to  believe  him  a 
most  accomplished  hypocrite.  He  spoke  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  his  dying  words  have  been 
faithfully  reported.  They  contain  a  denial  of  all 
the  serious  offences  laid  to  his  charge,  and  express 
his  forgiveness  of  those  even  who  had  betrayed  him 
under  the  mask  of  friendship.  After  delivering  this 
address,  and  spending  some  time  in  prayer,  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  block,  and,  breathing  a  short  private 
supplication,  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner. 
Not  being  immediately  obeyed,  he  partially  raised 
his  head,  and  said,  “  What  dost  thou  fear  ?  Strike, 
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man !”  and  underwent  the  fatal  blow  without  the 
least  shrinking  or  alteration  of  position.  He  died  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year. 

Raleigh  sat  in  several  parliaments,  and  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  business  of  the  house.  His  speech¬ 
es,  preserved  in  the  Journals,  are  said  by  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler  to  be  remarkable  for  an  originality  and  freedom 
of  thought  far  in  advance  of  the  time.  His  ex¬ 
pression  was  varied  and  animated,  and  his  powers 
of  conversation  remarkable.  His  person  was  dig¬ 
nified  and  handsome,  and  he  excelled  in  bodily  ac¬ 
complishments  and  martial  exercises.  He  was 
very  fond  of  paintings  and  of  music ;  and  in  liter¬ 
ature,  as  in  art,  he  possessed  a  cultivated  and  cor- 
rect  taste.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men,  in  short, 
who  seem  qualified  to  excel  in  all  pursuits  alike  ;  and 
his  talents  were  made  effective  by  extraordinary  la¬ 
boriousness  and  great  capacity  of  application.  As 
a  navigator,  soldier,  statesman,  and  historian,  his 
name  is  intimately  and  honourably  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  British  history. 

The  works  of  Oldys,  Birch,  Cayley,  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  Tytler,  may  be  consulted  concerning 
this  remarkable  person.  The  life  by  the  last-na- 
med  gentleman,  published  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Cabi- 
net  Library,”  is  the  most  recent ;  and  the  industiy 
of  the  author  has  enabled  him  to  gain  a  clew  to  some 
points  which  had  before  been  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood.  A  list  of  Raleigh’s  numerous  works  is 
given  in  the  “  Biographia  Britannica.” 
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LORD  BACON. 

Among  the  many  great  names  of  which  England 
can  boas-,  few  have  greater  claims  to  her  gratitude 
than  Fsancis  Bacon  :  for,  besides  his  unparalleled 
services  to  the  cause  of  science,  it  is  to  his  original 
genius  that  we  may  indirectly  ascribe  many,  if  not 
most,  of  those  imorovements  in  the  arts  of  life, 
which  have  elevated  his  country  to  so  high  a  place 
amoDg  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Francis  Bacon  was  the  second  son,  by  a  second 
marriage,  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  (for  twenty  years 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth), 
and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  the 
tutor  of  Edward  VI.  He  was  born  at  York  House 
or  Place,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1561.  In  1573  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Here  he  speedily  acquired  more 
than  the  ordinary  learning  of  the  age,  and  became 
deeply  versed  in  classical  literature.  Although 
taugnt  to  look  np  to  Aristotle  as  a  writer  whom  it 
was  all  but  heresy  to  question,  yet  at  that  early  age 
he  began  to  discover  where  his  philosophy  failed, 
and  to  coneeive  the  organization  of  a  purer  and  bel¬ 
ter  system.  ~  His  exceptions  against  that  great  phi¬ 
losopher  not  being  founded  on  the  worthless  Dess  of 
the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ascribe  all  high  attri¬ 
butes,  but  for  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  way  ;  being 
a  philosophy  only  for  disputations  and  contentions, 
but  barren  in  the  production  of  works  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  life  of  man,  in  which  mind  he  continued 
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to  his  dying  day.” — (Dr.  Rawley’s  Life  of  Bacon.) 
His  intellectual  efforts  were  ever  bent  on  working 
out  and  communicating  these  novel  views,  of  which, 
through  many  modifying  and  expanding  minds,  we 
now  enjoy  the  fruits. 

In  1576  he  was  entered  a  student  in  the  Society 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  in  order  to  keep  his  terms  for  the 
bar.  Before  he  had  commenced  his  legal  studies, 
however,  his  father  sent  him  to  France,  in  the  suite 
of  the  queen’s  ambassador,  Sir  Amias  Paulet. 
During  his  residence  abroad  he  wrote  his  first 
work,  which  was  not  originally  intended  for  pub¬ 
lication,  though  it  was  improved  and  printed  after 
some  years.  It  is  entitled  “  A  short  View  of  the 
Present  State  of  Europe,”  and  derives  its  chief  in¬ 
terest  from  having  been  written  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen ;  but  the  civil  and  political  views  contain¬ 
ed  in  it  are  sound,  and  the  composition  graceful. 

In  1579,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  died,  leaving  Fran¬ 
cis  but  a  small  share  of  his  fortune,  in  consequence 
of  family  circumstances  which  we  need  not  here 
relate.  Finding  his  private  means,  therefore,  in¬ 
sufficient  for  his  support,  he  returned  to  England 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which  he 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence. 

He  did  not,  however,  suffer  the  demands  of  his 
profession  to  interfere  with  those  pursuits  in  which 
he  was  fully  persuaded  his  highest  strength  lay. 
Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-eight,  he 
produced  a  work  which  he  called  the  “  Greatest 
Birth  of  Time.”  It  was  never  published,  and  is 
lost  in  its  separate  form,  but  the  substance  of  it 
is  preserved  in  his  “  Instauration.” 

In  1582  Bacon  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in 
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1588  he  was  chosen  reader  or  lecturer  by  the  so. 
ciety  of  which  he  was  a  member,  receiving  the 
same  year  the  only  mark  of  honour  conferred  on 
him  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  title  of  “  Coun- 
sel  Learned  in  the  Law  Extraordinary.”  It  seems 
strange  that  Bacon,  who  was  the  nephew  of  the 
lord  high  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  cousin  of  the 
principal  secretary  of  state  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  should 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  an  office  in  the  court  of 
Elizabeth.  The  reason  possibly  was,  that  he  had 
early  attached  himself  to  the  faction  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  who,  though  the  queen’s  greatest  favour, 
ite,  was  in  constant  opposition  to  her  ministers. 
This  unfortunate  nobleman  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  at  the  extreme  risk  even  of  offending  his 
testy  mistress,  to  secure  for  Bacon  the  place  of 
solicitor  general,  as  the  first  step  to  legal  advance¬ 
ment  :  but  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  queen’s  min- 
isters  declared  their  belief  that  Bacon  was  a  mere 
theorist,  and  that  his  talents  were  not  of  a  nature 
fitted  for  practical  employment ;  though  there  was 
probably  no  small  mixture  of  jealousy  in  this  dec- 
laration.  To  make  some  amends  to  his  friend  for 
this  disappointment,  Essex  gave  him  an  estate 
(which  he  afterward  sold,  at  an  under  price,  for 
£1300)  out  of  his  private  fortune  ;  one  of  many 
kindnesses  which  Bacon  too  ill  requited. 

In  1592  Bacon  published  a  defence  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  in  answer  to  a  libel ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  granted  the  reversion  of  the  of- 
fice  of  register  to  the  Star  Chamber,  which  he  did 
not  come  into  possession  of,  however,  till  twenty 
years  after.  In  the  parliament  of  1793  he  was 
chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a 
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proof  that  his  public  talents  were  not  unappreciated 
by  his  countrymen.  In  the  House  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  as  an  orator  of  the  highest  order,  his 
speeches  being  extremely  forcible  and  elegant, 
while  his  wit  was  so  blended  with  good  sense  and 
winning  manners  as  to  secure  him  marked  atten- 
tion  in  that  assembly.  He  was  frequently  employ¬ 
ed  by  government  to  defend  their  measures  in  Far- 
liament,  which  he  failed  not  to  do  with  consum¬ 
mate  prudence  :  but  still  he  went  unrewarded. 

In  1596  Bacon  composed,  but  did  not  then  pub¬ 
lish,  his  “  Maxims  of  the  Law,”  and  in  the  year 
following  he  issued  his  first  edition  of  “  Essays, 
or  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,”  the  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  the  general  reader.  In  the 
trial  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  high  treason  in  1601, 
Bacon  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  crown  ;  and, 
after  the  execution  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  the 
queen  directed  him  to  compose  and  publish  “  An 
Account  of  the  Earl  of  Essex’s  Treasons.”  His 
apparent  zeal  on  this  occasion  excited  the  indigna- 
tion  of  the  people,  among  whom  Essex  was  much 
beloved ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  apologize  for  his 
conduct  by  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  one 
of  the  firm  partisans  of  Essex. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth,  which  soon  followed 
that  of  her  favourite,  revived  Bacon’s  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement.  He  applied  himself  early  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  new  king ;  and  a  proclamation, 
which  he  drew  up  on  James’s  arrival,  though  never 
published,  did  him  great  service.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  king  at  Whitehall,  and  knighted  on 
the  23d  of  July,  1603.  In  the  following  year,  his 
services  to  the  court,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere, 
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were  rewarded  by  the  title  of  “  King’s  Counsel,” 
with  a  stipend  of  forty,  and  a  pension,  in  addition, 
of  sixty  pounds. 

But,  though  he  seemed  now  to  be  in  the  high 
road  to  preferment,  Bacon  had  powerful  enemies 
to  obstruct  his  advancement.  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  created  Earl  of  Salisbury 
by  James  I.,  although  Bacon’s  cousin  by  the  ma¬ 
ternal  side,  had  always  shown  himself  averse  to 
his  kinsman’s  preferment,  apparently  from  jealousy 
of  his  uncommon  talents.  Between  Bacon  and 
the  attorney-general,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  there  ex- 
isted  a  still  more  violent  hostility,  arising  from  va¬ 
rious  causes.  Sir  Edward  was  successful  early, 
Bacon  late ;  and  the  power  which  Coke  obtained 
he  employed  to  depress  his  antagonist.  They  had 
both  been  suiters  of  the  rich  Lady  Hatton,  Lord 
Burleigh’s  grand-daughter,  whom  Coke  married  ; 
and  farther  to  exasperate  their  enmity,  in  that  cel¬ 
ebrated  dispute  which  occurred  in  1616,  between 
the  courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  the  Chancery, 
“  Whether  the  Chancery,  after  judgment  given  in 
the  courts  of  law,  was  prohibited  from  giving 
relief  upon  matters  arising  in  equity,  which  the 
judges  at  law  could  not  determine  or  relieve,” 
Bacon  took  a  leading  part  in  obtaining  that  decis- 
ion  in  favour  of  the  privileges  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  which  has  had  such  an  influence  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  ever  since. 

In  1605  Bacon  published  his  first  specimen  of 
“The  Advancement  of  Learning.”  His  view  of 
the  service  he  was  rendering  to  science  is  shown 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury,  sent  with  a  copy  of 
this  work,  where  he  says  that  “  In  this  book  he 
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was  contented  to  awake  the  better  spirits,  being 
himself  like  a  bell-ringer,  who  is  the  first  to  call 
others  to  church.” 

The  following  year  he  married  Alice,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Benedict  Barnham,  alderman,  a  lady  of  large 
fortune,  who  outlived  him  many  years,  and  by 
whom  he  had  no  children.  The  year  1607  brought 
him  his  first  solid  success.  Lord  Salisbury  had 
arisen  to  such  power  and  confidence  with  the  king 
that  he  no  longer  feared  the  talents  of  Bacon,  and, 
with  his  concurrence,  if  not  by  his  means,  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  at  length  appointed  solicitor-general,  an 
office  which,  without  considering  its  future  promise, 
was  worth  £5000  or  £6000  a  year  to  him  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice.  Though  now  a  busy  man,  and  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  crown,  he 
nevertheless  found  time  to  write  and  publish  his 
“  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  a  work  of  great  ele¬ 
gance  and  profound  learning,  but  not  one  to  which 
the  present  age  is  much  indebted.  In  1611  he 
was  appointed  joint  judge  of  the  Marshal’s  Court, 
and  immediately  afterward  attorney-general,  on  the 
promotion  of  Lord  Coke  to  the  office  of  chief-jus¬ 
tice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  Bacon  did  not  attach 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  reigning  favourite, 
Somerset ;  and  when  that  lord  and  his  countess 
were  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  he  had  the  management  of  the  case  for 
the  crown,  which  he  so  conducted  as  to  keep  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  disgrace  into  which  Coke  and  others 
fell  with  the  king  in  relation  to  this  critical  affair. 

He  was  farther  advanced  to  the  office  of  lord, 
keeper  in  March,  1617,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  Viscount  Brackley  ;  and  the  same 
Vol.  I.— O 
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year  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  council-board  as 
manager  of  the  king’s  affairs  during  the  absence 
of  the  monarch  and  his  new  favourite,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  in  Scotland.  On  the  return  of  the  king,  Ba¬ 
con  was  made  lord-high-chancellor,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1618,  and  in  July  following  he  was 
created  Baron  of  Verulam.  In  1620  he  sent  to 
the  king  his  Novum  Organum,  or  “  New  Instru¬ 
ment  of  Logic,  better  calculated  for  the  real  prog¬ 
ress  of  Science  than  that  of  Aristotle.” 

The  next  year,  Bacon  received  the  title  of  Vis- 
count  St.  Albans,  and  opened  the  parliament  in 
February,  1621,  the  most  honoured  and  among 
the  most  powerful  subjects  of  the  realm.  This 
same  parliament,  however,  was  fatal  to  him.  James 
had  not  called  this  assembly  together  for  more  than 
ten  years,  except  for  the  short  session  of  two  months 
in  1614,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  he 
had  been  sustaining  himself  by  the  unconstitutional 
resources  of  benevolences,*  and  the  sale  of  monop¬ 
olies.  Almost  the  first  act  of  this  parliament  was 
the  inquiry  into  abuses,  and  more  particularly  those 
of  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  sale  of  patents.  As 
all  patents  had  to  pass  the  royal  seal,  it  was  natural 
that  the  conduct  of  the  lord-keeper,  who  had  charge 
of  it.  should  be  looked  into  ;  and  this  led  to  farther 
investigation  concerning  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  chancellor’s  court.  The  chairman  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  conduct  this  inquiry 
brought  forward  two  charges  of  bribery  against 
Bacon.  This  alarmed  James  and  his  favourite, 
and  the  parliament  was  adjourned  for  three  weeks, 

*  Exactions  on  his  subjects,  in  the  nature  of  forced  loans, 
though  this  strange  misnomer  was  applied  to  them. — Am.  Ed. 
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in  hopes  that  the  affair  would  thus  blow  over. 
But,  instead  of  this,  during  the  recess,  twenty-two 
cases  of  bribery  were  charged  upon  the  chancellor, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  lower  house  waited  on 
him  to  know  whether  he  would  confess  or  deny 
them.  In  a  few  days  he  chose  to  make  confession, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  peers.  His 
confession,  however,  was  not  thought  to  be  ample 
enough,  and  too  extenuatory ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
make  another,  still  more  full,  in  writing,  upon  which 
a  deputation  of  thirteen  lords  was  sent  to  him,  to 
know  whether  it  really  were  his.  His  answer  to 
them  was  in  these  words  :  “  My  lords,  it  is  my  act, 
my  hand,  my  heart ;  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be 
merciful  to  a  broken  reed.”  At  the  petition  of  the 
peers,  the  seals  were  sequestrated,  Bacon  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  speakership  and  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
fined  £40,000  ($192,000),  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  during  the  king’s  pleasure,  debarred  from  en¬ 
tering  the  verge  of  the  court,  and  declared  incapa- 
ble  of  holding  any  office  during  life.  This  penalty 
was  considerably  mitigated,  however,  by  James, 
who  confined  him  but  for  a  short  space  in  the  Tow¬ 
er,  allowed  him  to  make  over  the  fine  to  assignees 
of  his  own  choosing;  and,  for  the  settling  of  his  af¬ 
fairs,  gave  him  leave  to  reside  for  some  time  with¬ 
in  the  verge  of  the  court.  After  several  years,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Bacon,  “  that  his  royal 
master  would  be  pleased  to  wipe  out  his  disgrace 
from  the  page  of  history  by  his  princely  pardon,” 
he  received  the  favour  he  so  much  desired. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-one  Bacon  retired  to  his 
country-seat  at  Gorhambury,  having  an  income  of 
about  £2500,  while  his  debts  amounted  to  about 
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£30,000,  a  third  part  of  which  he  liquidated  before 
his  death. 

Withdrawn  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  life,  Ba¬ 
con  now  more  sedulously  devoted  his  mind  to  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy,  his  true  field  of  labour. 
With  the  exception  of  his  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
a  tract  written  against  the  match  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  the  last  five  years 
of  his  life  were  occupied  in  making  philosophical 
experiments,  and  in  moulding  his  works  to  a  more 
perfect  form.  It  was  his  great  wish  that  what  he 
had  written  should  be  translated  into  the  universal 
language  of  literature  at  that  time,  Latin ;  conse¬ 
quently,  much  of  his  time  during  this  period  was 
employed  either  in  translating  himself,  or  in  revising 
the  translations  of  his  friends.  His  chief  labour, 
however,  was  the  reduction  of  his  “  Instauration” 
to  a  most  highly  finished  form  of  aphorisms.  He 
took  incredible  pains  with  this  great  performance. 
His  biographer  and  editor,  Dr.  Rawley,  declares 
that  this  work  was  revised  and  corrected,  almost 
re-written,  at  least  ten  times,  and  finally  left  unfin¬ 
ished  ;  for  a  book  which  taught  what  was  supposed 
to  be  known  in  the  world,  and  wherein  that  knowl¬ 
edge  was  defective  or  pretended  ;  which  professed 
to  introduce  a  new  system,  by  which  general  laws 
should  be  established  for  the  foundation  of  true  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and  which  pointed  out  what  was  still  to  be 
discovered,  was,  indeed,  rather  the  undertaking  of 
many  lives  of  manhood  than  of  a  few  remaining 
years  of  a  single  individual,  suffering  under  a  load 
of  debt,  disgrace,  infirmity,  and  age.  The  distinct¬ 
ive  character  of  Bacon’s  philosophical  doctrines 
may  be  expressed  in  few  words.  He  found  that 
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the  faith  of  learned  men  (apart  from  religious  faith) 
rested  solely  on  the  authority  of  one  unquestionably 
great  intellect,  Aristotle,  who  had  invented  laws  of 
science  wholly  unfounded  except  in  the  specula- 
tions  of  his  own  mind,  and  many  of  them  misunder¬ 
stood  even  by  his  idolizers.  These  laws  were  ei¬ 
ther  assumed  or  invented,  and  facts  were  imagin¬ 
ed  to  flow  from  them  necessarily  and  without  ques¬ 
tion.  But  Bacon  proposed  to  found  his  general 
laws  on  facts  ascertained  by  actual  observation  and 
experiment ;  so  that  when,  by  a  multitude  of  such 
facts  obtained  from  this  course  of  proceeding,  laws 
should  be  inferred  which  fairly  accounted  for  given 
phenomena,  the  application  of  such  laws  might  be¬ 
come  farther  available  for  the  confirmation  of  still 
other  and,  it  may  be,  more  difficult  combinations. 

It  is  singular  that  Bacon’s  own  experiments  should, 
for  the  most  part,  have  been  so  remarkably  frivolous 
and  inconclusive.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
some  measure,  however,  by  the  novelty  of  the  meth¬ 
od  :  his  own  defence,  for  he  was  aware  of  the  fact, 
is,  “  that  he  did  not  like  to  throw  away  any  experi¬ 
ment,  however  seeming  foolish,  in  case  that  some 
spark  of  truth  should  be  contained  in  it  or  suggest-  ' 
ed  by  it.”  But  he  certainly  did  not  possess  the  pow¬ 
er  of  applying  his  own  principles  to  practice  ;  and 
far  better  examples  of  the  inductive  reasoning  may 
be  found  in  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  even,  than 
is  afforded  by  his  own  writings. 

After  five  years  of  labour  thus  spent,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1626,  Bacon  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  at  the  house  of  Lord  Arundel,  in  Highgate,  on 
his  way  to  London.  An  acute  illness  of  only  a 
week’s  duration  carried  him  to  his  grave.  He 
O  2 
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was  buried  at  Old  Verulam,  and  for  a  long  time 
no  “  stone  told  where  he  lay,”  until  the  affection 
of  an  aged  servant  erected  a  marble  monument 
to  the  memory  of  his  master.  His  name  was 
well  known  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
and  his  works  were  better  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  them,  than  by  his  own  countrymen. 
Some  allusion  to  this  is  found  in  his  will,  in  which, 
after  having  commended  his  soul  to  God  and  his 
body  to  the  dust,  he  proceeds  prophetically  to 
“  bequeath  his  name  and  fame  to  foreign  nations, 
and  to  his  own  countrymen  after  some  time  be 
passed  over.” 

The  character  of  Bacon  has  been  held  up  as  an 
extraordinary  anomaly,  as  comprising  the  extremes 
both  of  strength  and  weakness.  Pope  has  been 
pleased  to  call  him 

“  The  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,” 

probably  for  the  sake  of  the  striking  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  epithets.  That  his  great  strength 
lay  in  his  intellectual  powers,  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
but  that  his  moral  sense  was  so  defective  that  he 
should  deserve  the  character  of  “  meanest  of  man¬ 
kind,”  is  not  to  be  believed.  The  wrong  he  did 
to  Essex  is  perhaps  the  strongest  stain  that  attach- 
es  to  his  memory.  The  charge  of  bribery  is,  per¬ 
haps,  less  heinous  in  him  than  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  to  be.  He  says  (and,  though  a  soph¬ 
ism,  it  has  some  weight),  “  that  he  never  sold  in¬ 
justice  ;”  nor  did  he  ;  his  decrees  were  pronounced 
without  regard  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  were 
none  of  them  afterward  reversed  :  judicial  bribery, 
moreover,  was  not  then  thought  so  criminal  as  now ; 
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in  France  it  was  practised  open  and  daily.  Of 
the  twenty-two  charges  preferred  against  him,  five 
only  were  really  for  bribery,  that  is,  while  the  suit 
was  pending  ;  the  rest  were  the  receipt  of  presents. 
He  had  lived  in  want  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  life,  and  becoming  suddenly  rich,  and  occupied 
with  various  business,  he  was  naturally  careless  of 
expense,  and  left  a  great  deal  more  than  he  should 
have  done  in  the  hands  of  his  servants,  who  lived 
upon  him  so  wastefully,  that,  in  passing  through 
his  hall,  as  they  rose  at  his  presence  he  said,  “  Sit 
down,  my  masters  ;  your  rise  hath  been  my  fall.” 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  indu- 
ced  to  suppress  his  defence  through  the  intrigues 
of  James  and  his  favourite  Buckingham  ;  to  whose 
escape  he  had  the  weakness  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
made  a  sacrifice.  He  has  been  accused  of  crin¬ 
ging  to  this  powerful  favourite  in  less  important  par¬ 
ticulars  :  but  his  letters  are  only  in  the  usual  style 
of  an  inferior  to  a  superior  at  the  time  he  lived. 
His  lot  was  unfortunately  cast :  first  the  courtier 
of  a  princess  whose  thirst  of  praise  and  requisition 
of  humility  were  unbounded ;  and  then  the  cour¬ 
tier  and  servant  of  a  king  whose  vanity  and  self-es¬ 
teem  were  no  less  exorbitant.*  The  most  marvel- 

1  The  defence  here  endeavoured  to  be  set  up,  is  exceedingly 
lame  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the  very  attempt  to  apologize  for 
Bacon  s  conduct  would  seem  absurd,  after  his  own  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  his  guilt.  Still  we  naturally  feel  a  desire  to  clear 
from  so  foul  a  stain  the  character  of  one  thus  distinguished,  bv 
intellectual  greatness,  and,  through  his  admirable  writings  an 
eminent  benefactor  of  his  race.  How  far  it  is  true  that  he  was 
withheld  from  making  a  defence,  and  induced  to  take  the 
course  he  did  by  the  threats  and  promises  of  the  king,  in  order 
to  prevent  disclosures  of  an  unpleasant  nature  in  relation  to 
himself,  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  though,  if  the  fact  could 
be  shown,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  redound  but  little  to 
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lous  fact  of  Bacon’s  character  is,  that  he  who  knew 
men  so  well,  and  whose  insight  into  their  feelings 
and  motives  was  so  clear,  should  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  remain  totally  unapprized  (as  it  is  ap- 
parent,  from  all  his  letters  and  writings,  he  was)  of 
that  youthful  spirit  of  freedom  which  in  the  sub- 
sequent  reign  sprung  into  such  vigorous  manhood. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  “  the  king’s  true  chan¬ 
cellor,”  and  to  have  believed  most  firmly  in  that 
Divine  right  for  which  James  argued  and  his  son 
died. 

Bacon’s  private  character  was  generous  and  hu- 
mane  almost  to  a  fault.  His  manners  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  winning,  and  his  method  of  drawing 
from  all  sorts  of  men  the  information  appropriate 
to  their  several  callings  was  wonderful.  He  was 
constitutionally  timid,  and  always  in  weak  health. 
His  person  was  a  little  above  the  common  height, 
and  his  countenance  dignified  and  intellectually 
commanding. 


KEPLER. 

John  Kepler  was  born  December  21,  1571, 
long.  29°  7',  lat.  48°  54',  as  we  are  carefully  in¬ 
formed  by  his  earliest  biographer,  Hantsch.  It  is 
expedient  to  add,  that  on  the  spot  thus  astronom¬ 
ically  designated  as  our  astronomer’s  birthplace 

the  honour  of  Bacon,  it  might  leave  on  minds  charitably  dis¬ 
posed  a  somewhat  less  irresistible  conviction  of  his  guilt. — Am. 
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stands  the  small  city  of  Weil,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Wirtemberg.  Kepler  was  first  sent  to  school  at 
Elmendingen,  where  his  father,  a  soldier  of  hon¬ 
ourable  family  but  in  indigent  circumstances,  kept 
a  tavern ;  his  education  was  completed  at  the  mo- 
nastic  school  of  Maulbronn  and  at  the  college  of 
Tubingen,  where  he  took  his  Master’s  degree  in 
1591.  About  the  same  time  he  was  offered  the 
astronomical  lectureship  at  Gratz  in  Styria ;  and 
he  accepted  the  post  by  the  advice,  and  almost 
compulsion,  of  his  tutors ;  “  better  furnished,”  he 
remarks,  “  with  talent  than  knowledge,  and  with 
many  protestations  that  I  was  not  abandoning  my 
claim  to  be  provided  for  in  some  more  brilliant 
profession.”  Though  well  skilled  in  mathematics 
and  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  had  felt 
hitherto  no  especial  inclination  to  astronomy  :  but 
he  had  become  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  the  Copernican  system,  and  had  defended  it  pub¬ 
licly  in  the  schools  of  Tubingen.  He  had  been 
much  engrossed  by  inquiries  of  a  very  different 
character ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  his  fame  that 
circumstances  at  length  withdrew  him  from  the 
mystical  pursuits  to  which  through  life  he  was 
more  or  less  addicted  :  from  such  profitless  toil  as 
the  “  examination  of  the  nature  of  heaven,  of  souls, 
of  genii,  of  the  elements,  of  the  essence  of  fire,  of 
the  cause  of  fountains,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  the  shape  of  the  continents  and  inland  seas, 
and  things  of  this  sort,”  to  which,  he  says,  he  had 
devoted  much  time.  The  sort  of  spirit  in  which  he 
was  likely  to  enter  on  the  more  occult  of  these  in¬ 
quiries,  and  the  kind  of  agency  to  which  he  would 
probably  ascribe  the  natural  phenomena  of  which 
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he  speaks,  may  be  estimated  from  an  opinion  which 
he  gravely  advanced  in  mature  years  and  estab¬ 
lished  fame,  that  the  earth  is  an  enormous  living 
animal,  with  passions  and  affections  analogous  to 
those  of  the  creatures  that  live  on  its  surface. 
“  The  earth  is  not  an  animal  like  a  dog,”  he  says, 
“  ready  at  every  nod,  but  more  like  a  bull  or  an 
elephant,  slow  to  become  angry,  and  so  much  the 
more  furious  when  incensed.”  “  If  any  one  who 
has  climbed  the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains 
throws  a  stone  down  their  very  deep  clefts,  a  sound 
is  heard  from  them  ;  or  if  he  throw  it  into  one  of 
the  mountain  lakes,  which  beyond  doubt  are  bot¬ 
tomless,  a  storm  will  immediately  arise,  just  as 
when  you  thrust  a  straw  into  the  ear  or  nose  of  a 
ticklish  animal,  it  shakes  its  head,  and  runs  shud¬ 
dering  away.  What  so  like  breathing,  especially 
of  those  fish  who  draw  water  into  their  mouths, 
and  spout  it  out  again  through  their  gills,  as  that 
wonderful  tide  !  For,  although  it  is  so  regulated 
according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  that,  in  the 
preface  to  my  ‘  Commentaries  on  Mars,’  I  have 
mentioned  it  as  probable  that  the  waters  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  moon,  as  iron  is  by  the  loadstone, 
yet  if  any  one  uphold  that  the  earth  regulates  its 
breathing  according  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  animals  have  daily  and  nightly  alterna¬ 
tions  of  sleep  and  waking,  I  shall  not  think  his  phi¬ 
losophy  unworthy  of  being  listened  to,  especially 
if  any  flexible  parts  should  be  discovered  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  functions  of  lungs 
or  gills.” 

The  first  fruit  of  Kepler’s  astronomical  research¬ 
es  was  entitled  “  Prodromus  Dissertationis  Cosmo- 
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graphic®,”  the  first  part  of  a  work  which  was  to 
be  called  “  Mysterium  Cosmographicum,”  of  which, 
however,  the  sequel  was  never  written.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  book  is  a  fanciful  attempt 
to  show  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  may  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  spheres  circumscribed  and  inscribed  in 
the  five  regular  solids.  Kepler  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced  of  the  total  baselessness  of  this  supposed 
discovery;  in  relation  to  which,  however,  at  the 
time,  he  expressed  great  exulation.  In  the  same 
work  are  contained  his  first  inquiries  into  the  pro- 
portion  between  the  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun  and  their  periods  of  revolution.  He  also 
attempted  to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
by  supposing  a  moving  influence  emitted  like  light 
from  the  sun,  which  swept  those  bodies  around,  as 
the  sails  of  a  windmill  would  carry  anything  at¬ 
tached  to  them  :  of  a  genuine  central  force  he  had 
no  knowledge,  though  he  had  speculated  on  the  ex- 
istence  of  an  attractive  force  in  the  centre  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  rejected  it  on  account  of  difficulties  which 
he  could  not  explain.  The  “Prodromus”  was  pub- 
lished  in  1596  ;  and  the  genius  and  industry  dis¬ 
played  in  it  obtained  for  him  praise  from  the  best 
astronomers  of  the  age. 

In  the  following  year  Kepler  withdrew  from 
Gratz  into  Hungary,  apprehending  danger  from  the 
unadvised  promulgation  of  some,  apparently,  reli¬ 
gious  opinions.  During  this  retirement  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  at 
that  time  retained  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  as 
an  astrologer  and  mathematician,  and  residing  at 
the  castle  of  Benach,  near  Prague.  Kepler,  har¬ 
assed  through  life  by  poverty,  was  received  by  his 
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more  fortunate  fellow-labourer  with  cordial  kind¬ 
ness.  No  trace  of  jealousy  is  to  be  found  in  their 
intercourse.  Tycho  placed  the  observations  which 
he  had  made  with  unremitting  industry  during  many 
years  in  the  hands  of  Kepler ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  used  his  interest  with  the  emperor  to  obtain 
permission  for  his  brother  astronomer  to  remain  at 
Benach  as  assistant  observer,  retaining  his  salary 
and  professorship  at  Gratz.  Before  all  was  set¬ 
tled,  however,  Kepler  voluntarily  relinquished  that 
office,  and  remained,  it  should  seem,  entirely  de- 
pendant  on  Tycho’s  bounty.  The  Dane  was  then 
employed  in  constructing  a  new  set  of  astronomi¬ 
cal  tables,  to  be  called  the  Rudolphine,  intended  to 
supersede  those  calculated  on  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Copernican  systems.  But  he  was  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  his  labour  by  death,  in  1601 ;  and  the 
task  of  finishing  it  was  intrusted  to  Kepler,  who 
succeeded  him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the 
emperor.  A  large  salary  was  nominally  attached 
to  this  office  ;  but  to  extract  any  portion  of  it  from 
a  treasury  so  deranged,  and  almost  exhausted  by  a 
succession  of  wars,  proved  next  to  impossible. 
He  remained  for  several  years,  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
presses  it,  begging  his  bread  from  the  emperor  at 
Prague,  during  which  the  Rudolphine  tables  were 
wholly  neglected,  for  want  of  funds  to  defray  the 
expense  of  continuing  them.  He  published  in  the 
mean  time,  however,  several  smaller  works :  a 
treatise  on  Optics,  entitled  a  “  Supplement  to  Vi- 
tellion,”  in  which  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  determine  the  cause  and  the  laws  of  refraction : 
a  small  work  on  a  new  star  which  appeared  in  Cas¬ 
siopeia  in  1604,  and  shone  for  a  time  with  great 
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splendour ;  and  another  on  comets,  in  which  he 
suggests  the  possibility  of  their  being  planets  mo- 
ving  iu  straight  lines.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
prosecuting  his  labours  on  the  observations  of  Ty¬ 
cho,  and  especially  on  those  relating  to  the  planet 
Mars;  and  their  result  appeared  in  1609,  in  his 
work  entitled  “  Astronomia  Nova,”  or  Commenta¬ 
ries  on  the  motions  of  Mars.  He  entered  into 
these  extensive  calculations  from  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  theories,  by  none  of  which  could 
the  observed  and  calculated  motions  of  the  planets 
be  made  to  coincide  ;  but  without  any  notion  whith¬ 
er  the  task  was  about  to  lead  him,  or  of  rejecting 
the  complicated  machinery  of  former  astronomers, 

“  The  sphere 

With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o’er, 

Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.” 

His  inquiries  are  remarkable  for  the  patience  with 
which  he  continued  to  devise  hypotheses,  one  after 
another,  and  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  he 
successively  rejected  them,  as  they  proved  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  unerring  test  of  observation.  Not 
less  remarkable  is  the  singular  good  fortune  by 
which,  while  groping  in  the  dark  among  erroneous 
principles  and  groundless  assumptions,  he  was  led, 
by  careful  observation  of  Mars,  to  discover  the 
true  form  of  its  orbit,  and  the  true  law  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  motion  of  all  planets,  round  the  sun. 
These  are  enunciated  in  two  of  the  three  celebra¬ 
ted  theorems  known  by  the  name  of  Kepler’s  Laws, 
beyond  comparison  the  most  important  discoveries 
made  in  astronomy  from  the  time  of  Copernicus  to 
that  of  Newton ;  of  which  the  first  is,  that  the 
planets  move  in  ellipses,  in  one  of  the  foci  of  which 
Vol.  I.— P 
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the  sun  is  placed  ;  and  the  second,  that  the  time  of 
describing  any  arc  is  proportional,  in  the  same 
orbit,  to  the  area  comprised  by  the  arc  itself,  and 
lines  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  beginning  and  end 
of  it. 

About  the  year  1613  Kepler  quitted  Prague,  af- 
ter  a  residence  of  eleven  years,  to  assume  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  the  University  of  Linz.  The  year 
preceding  his  departure  saw  him  involved  in  great 
domestic  distress.  Want  of  money,  sickness,  the 
occupation  of  the  city  by  a  turbulent  army,  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  of  the  son  he  best  loved ; 
these,  he  says  to  a  correspondent,  “  were  reasons 
enough  why  I  should  have  overlooked  not  only 
your  letter,  but  even  astronomy  itself.”  His  first 
marriage,  contracted  in  early  life,  had  not  been  a 
happy  one  ;  but  he  resolved  on  a  second  venture, 
and  no  less  than  eleven  ladies  were  successively 
the  objects  of  his  thoughts.  After  rejecting,  or 
being  rejected  by  the  whole  number,  he  at  last  set¬ 
tled  on  her  who  stood  fifth  in  the  list ;  a  woman  of 
humble  station,  but,  according  to  his  own  account, 
possessed  of  qualities  likely  to  wear  well  in  a  poor 
man’s  house.  He  employed  the  judgment  and  the 
mediation  of  his  friends  largely  in  this  delicate 
matter  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Baron  Strahlendorf, 
he  has  given  a  full  and  amusing  account  of  the 
process  of  his  courtships,  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  ladies  among  whom  his  judgment  wavered. 
He  proposed  himself  to  one  lady  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  six  years,  and  was  rejected ;  on  paying 
her  a  visit  soon  after,  he  found,  to  his  great  reliefi 
that  she  had  not  a  single  pleasing  point  about  her. 
Another  was  too  proud  of  her  birth ;  another  too 
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old ;  another  married  a  more  ardent  lover,  while 
Kepler  was  speculating  whether  he  would  take  her 
or  not;  a  fifth  punished  the  indecision  which  he 
had  shown  towards  others  by  alternations  of  con¬ 
sent  and  denial,  until,  after  a  three  months’  court¬ 
ship,  the  longest  in  the  list,  he  gave  her  up  in  de¬ 
spair. 

Kepler  did  not  long  hold  his  professorship  at 
Linz.  Some  religious  opinions  relative  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation  gave  offence  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  party,  and  he  was  excommunicated. 
In  1617  he  received  an  invitation  to  fill  the  chair 
of  mathematics  at  Bologna :  this,  however,  he  de¬ 
clined,  pleading  his  German  origin  and  predilec¬ 
tions,  and  his  German  habits  of  freedom  in  speech 
and  manners,  which  he  thought  likely  to  expose 
him  to  persecution  or  reproach  in  Italy.  In  1618 
he  published  his  Epitome  of  the  Copernican  Sys¬ 
tem,  being  a  summary  of  his  philosophical  opinions, 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  In 
1619  appeared  his  celebrated  work  “  Harmonice 
Mundi,”  dedicated  to  King  James  I.  of  England  ; 
a  book  strongly  illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Kepler's  mind,  combining  the  accuracy  of  geomet¬ 
ric  science  with  the  wildest  metaphysical  doctrines, 
and  visionary  theories  of  celestial  influences.  The 
first  two  books  are  almost  strictly  geometrical ;  the 
third  treats  of  music ;  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  we  may 
be  excused  from  explaining  their  subjects  by  trans¬ 
cribing  the  author’s  own  exposition  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  “  The  fourth,  metaphysical,  psychological, 
and  astrological,  on  the  mental  essence  of  harmo¬ 
nies,  and  of  their  kinds  in  the  world,  especially  on 
the  harmony  of  rays  emanating  on  the  earth  from 
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the  heavenly  bodies,  and  on  their  effect  in  nature, 
and  on  the  sublunary  and  human  soul ;  the  fifth, 
astronomical  and  metaphysical,  on  the  very  exquis- 
ite  harmonies  of  the  celestial  motions,  and  the  or- 
igin  of  the  eccentricities  in  harmonious  propor¬ 
tions.”  This  work,  however,  is  remarkable  for 
containing,  amid  the  varied  extravagances  of  its 
last  two  books,  the  third  of  Kepler’s  Laws,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  squares  of  the  periods  of  the  planets’ 
revolution  vary  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances 
from  the  sun ;  a  discovery  in  which  he  exulted  with 
no  measured  joy.  “  It  is  now  eighteen  months 
since  I  got  the  first  glimpse  of  light,  three  months 
since  the  dawn,  very  few  days  since  the  unveiled 
sun,  most  admirable  to  gaze  upon,  burst  out  upon 
me.  Nothing  holds  me  ;  I  will  indulge  in  my  sa¬ 
cred  fury;  I  will  triumph  over  mankind  by  the 
honest  confession  that  I  have  stolen  the  golden  va¬ 
ses  of  the  Egyptians,  to  build  up  a  tabernacle  for 
my  God  far  away  from  the  confines  of  Egypt.  If 
you  forgive  me,  I  rejoice ;  if  you  are  angry,  I  can 
bear  it ;  the  die  is  cast,  the  book  is  written,  to  be 
read  either  now  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which ; 
it  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has 
waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer.” 

The  substance  of  Kepler’s  astrological  opinions 
is  contained  in  this  work.  It  is  remarkable  that 
one  whose  candour  and  good  faith  are  so  conspicu¬ 
ous,  one  so  intent  on  correcting  his  various  theo¬ 
ries  by  observation  and  experience,  should  have 
given  in  to  this  now  generally  rejected  system  of 
imposture  and  credulity ;  nay,  should  profess  to 
have  been  constrained  to  adopt  it  from  direct  and 
positive  observations.  “  A  most  unfailing  experi- 
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ence  (as  far  as  can  be  hoped  in  natural  phenom¬ 
ena),  of  the  excitement  of  sublunary  nature  by  the 
conjunctions  and  aspects  of  the  planets,  has  in¬ 
structed  and  compelled  my  unwilling  belief.”  At 
the  same  time,  he  professed  through  life  a  supreme 
contempt  for  the  common  herd  of  nativity  casters, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  creator  of  a  “  new  and  most 
true  philosophy,  a  tender  plant,  which,  like  all  oth- 
er  novelties,  ought  to  be  carefully  nursed  and  cher¬ 
ished.”  His  plant,  however,  was  rooted  in  the 
sand,  and  it  has  perished ;  nor  is  it  important  to 
explain  the  fine-spun  differences  by  which  his  own 
astrological  belief  was  separated  from  another  not 
more  baseless.  Poor  through  life,  he  relieved 
his  ever-recurring  wants  by  astrological  calcula¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  in 
this  line,  and  received  ample  remuneration  for  his 
predictions.  It  was  principally  as  astrologers  that 
both  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler  were  valued  by  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  ;  and  it  was  in  the  same  capa¬ 
city  that  the  latter  was  afterward  entertained  by 
Wallenstein.  One  circumstance  may  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  his  predictions  were  always  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest.  From  the  year  1617  to  1620,  he 
published  an  annual  Ephemeris,  concerning  which 
he  writes  thus :  “  In  order  to  pay  the  expense  of 
the  Ephemeris  for  these  two  years,  I  have  also 
written  a  vile,  ■prophesying  almanac,  which  is  hardly 
more  respectable  than  begging,  unless  it  be  be¬ 
cause  it  saves  the  emperor’s  credit,  who  abandons 
me  entirely,  and,  with  all  his  frequent  and  recent 
orders  in  council,  would  suffer  me  to  perish  with 
hunger.”  Poverty  is  a  hard  task-master ;  yetKep- 
P  2 
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ler  should  not  have  condescended  to  become  the 
Francis  Moore  of  his  day. 

In  1620  Kepler  was  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Wotton,  then  ambassador  to  Venice,  to  take  ref¬ 
uge  in  England  from  the  difficulties  which  beset 
him.  This  invitation  was  not  open  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  had  deterred  him  from  accepting  an 
appointment  in  Italy :  but  love  of  his  native  land 
prevailed  to  make  him  decline  it  also.  He  con* 
tinued  to  weary  the  Imperial  government  with  so¬ 
licitations  for  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
Rodolphine  Tables,  which  were  not  printed  until 
1627.  These  were  the  first  that  had  been  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  supposition  of  elliptic  orbits,  and  con¬ 
tain,  besides  tables  of  the  sun  and  planets,  logarith¬ 
mic  and  other  tables  to  facilitate  calculation,  the 
places  of  one  thousand  stars  as  determined  by 
Tycho,  and  a  table  of  refractions.  Similar  tables 
of  the  planetary  motions  had  been  constructed  by 
Ptolemy,  and  reproduced,  with  alterations,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  under  the  direction  of  Alphonso, 
king  of  Castile.  Others,  called  the  Prussian  Ta¬ 
bles,  had  been  calculated  after  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus,  by  two  of  that  great  astronomer’s  pu¬ 
pils.  All  these,  however,  were  superseded  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  ob- 
servations  far  more  accurate  than  had  ever  before 
been  made  ;  and  for  the  publication  of  the  Rodol¬ 
phine  Tables  alone,  which  for  a  long  time  continu¬ 
ed  unsurpassed  in  exactness,  the  name  of  Kepler 
would  deserve  honourable  remembrance. 

Kepler  was  the  first  of  the  Germans  to  appreci¬ 
ate  and  use  Napier’s  invention  of  logarithms  ;  and 
he  himself  calculated  and  published  a  series,  under 
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the  title  of  “  Chilias  Logarithmorum,”  in  1624. 
Not  long  after  the  Rodolphine  Tables  were  print¬ 
ed,  he  received  permission  from  the  Emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  to  attach  himself  to  the  celebrated  Wallen¬ 
stein,  a  firm  believer  in  the  science  of  divination 
by  the  stars.  In  him  Kepler  found  a  more  munif¬ 
icent  patron  than  he  had  yet  enjoyed  ;  and  by  his 
influence  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at 
the  University  of  Rostock,  in  the  Duchy  of  Meek- 
lenburg.  But  the  niggardliness  of  the  Imperial 
court,  which  kept  him  starving  through  life,  was 
in  some  sense  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  had 
claims  on  it  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand 
crowns,  which  he  took  a  journey  to  Ratisbon  to 
enforce,  but  without  success.  Fatigue  or  disap¬ 
pointment  brought  on  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  November,  1630,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 
A  plain  stone,  with  a  simple  inscription,  marked 
his  grave  in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard  in  that  city. 
Within  seventy  paces  of  it,  a  marble  monument 
has  been  erected  to  him  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  by 
a  late  bishop  of  Constance.  He  left  a  wife  and  a 
numerous  family  ill  provided  for.  His  voluminous 
manuscripts  are  now  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary  of  St.  Petersburg.  Only  one  volume  of  let- 
ters,  in  folio,  has  been  published  from  them,  and 
out  of  these  the  chief  materials  for  his  biography 
have  been  extracted. 
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Edward  Coke,  the  only  son  of  Robert  Coke,  of 
Milcham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  Winifred, 
daughter  of  William  Knightley,  of  Morgrave- 
Knightley,  in  the  same  county,  was  born  at  Mileham 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1551.  He  was  descended, 
both  by  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s  side,  from  an- 
cient  and  opulent  families.  His  father,  who  was  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,*  died  in  the  year  1561, 
when  his  son  Edward  was  ten  years  old.  Before 
that  event  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Free  Grammar 
School  at  Norwich,  whence,  in  September,  1567, 
he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
fellow-commoner  at  Trinity  College.  After  having 
spent  three  years  at  the  university  he  returned  into 
Norfolk  for  a  few  months,  and  then  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  commence  his  legal  education.  According 
to  the  practice  of  that,  time,  he  took  the  first  step 
of  his  legal  course  by  becoming  a  member  of  Clif¬ 
ford’s  Inn,  a  house  of  chancery,  or  inferior  inn,  de¬ 
pendant  upon  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  latter  society  April  24,  1572.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  Easter  Term,  1578.  During 

*  One  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  common  law  colleges  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  seniors  or  elder  members  of  which  are  called  benchers, 
and  who,  as  such,  are  permitted  to  plead  within  the  bar,  whence 
they  are  called  also  inner  barristers,  to  distinguish  them  from 
advocates  who  are  not  yet  admitted  to  this  privilege,  but  are 
obliged  to  deliver  their  pleas  without  the  bar,  and  are  thence 
etyled  outer  barristers, — Am.  Ed, 
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the  continuance  of  his  studies  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
he  is  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  exercises  called  mootings*  and  readings,  which 
constituted  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  an 
advocate  in  former  times,  and  which  were  carried 
on  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  excitement  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  at  the  present  day  peruse 
the  details  of  these  grotesque  and  antiquated  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  after  his  call  to  the  bar, 
the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple  appointed  him 
reader  at  Lyon’s  Inn ;  and  the  learning  displayed 
by  him,  in  the  conduct  of  the  exercises  at  which  he 
presided  in  this  capacity,  raised  for  him  a  high  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  lawyer,  and  opened  the  way  to  that 
extensive  practice  at  the  bar  which  he  acquired 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  profession.  In  the  first  term 
after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  conducted  an  ar- 
gument  of  much  nicety  and  importance,  which  is 
reported  by  the  name  of  Lord  Cromwell’s  Case  : 

and  this,”  he  says,  in  his  own  report  of  it  (4  Rep. 
146),  “  was  the  first  cause  that  the  author  of  this 
book  moved  in  the  King’s  Bench.”  Less  than 
three  years  afterward  he  was  associated  with  Pop- 
ham,  the  solicitor-general,  in  arguing  before  the 
chancellor  and  the  twelve  judges  the  important  case 
in  which  was  laid  down  the  celebrated  doctrine  in 
the  law  of  real  property,  well  known  as  the  “  Rule 
in  Shelley’s  Case.”  From  that  period  until  he  be¬ 
came  himself  solicitor-general  in  1592,  his  prac- 

4  These  were  nothing  more  than  private  discussions  among 
the  students,  of  some  supposed  moot  or  unsettled  point  of  law, 
for  the  purpose,  principally,  of  training  themselves  for  public 
speaking. — Am.  Ed. 
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tice  was  enormous  :  it  appears,  indeed,  from  the 
reports  of  that  time,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle  motion  or  argument  before  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  in  which  he  was  not  engaged.  Professional 
honours  were  the  legitimate  consequence  of  this 
large  business  in  the  courts  :  in  1586  he  was  cho¬ 
sen  recorder  of  Norwich,  and  four  years  afterward 
was  made  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1592,  on  the  resignation  of  Sergeant  Fleet- 
wood,  he  was  elected  recorder  of  London  ;  but,  in 
the  following  June,  on  being  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  he  resigned  that  office.  In  the  same  sum¬ 
mer  he  became  reader  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
selected  the  Statute  of  Uses  for  the  subject  of  his 
readings.  He  says  that  he  had  composed  seven 
readings  for  this  occasion,  and  had  delivered  five 
of  them  to  a  large  audience,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  160  members  of  the  society,  when  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plague  in  the  Middle  Temple,  which 
raged  with  great  violence  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  compelled  him  to  discontinue  them,  and  to 
leave  London  abruptly  for  his  house  at  Huntingfield 
in  Suffolk.  Such  was  the  honour  and  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  profession,  that  on  this 
occasion  he  was  accompanied  on  his  journey,  as  far 
as  Romford,  by  a  procession  composed  of  nine 
benchers  and  forty  other  members  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  In  March,  1494,  he  was  appointed  at¬ 
torney-general  ;  and,  as  the  office  of  solicitor  con¬ 
tinued  vacant  until  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
the  duties  and  labours  of  both  offices  during  that 
interval  devolved  upon  him. 

At  this  period  commenced  the  animosity  be¬ 
tween  Coke  and  Bacon,  which  prevailed  with  little 
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intermission  daring  the  life  of  the  latter.  As  soon 
as  the  office  of  attorney-general  became  vacant,  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  Sir  Thomas  Eger- 
ton,  the  Earl  of  Essex  used  his  most  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  to  induce  the  queen  to  bestow  that  place  upon 
Bacon,  instead  of  promoting  Sir  Edward  Coke  from 
the  inferior  office  of  solicitor-general.  The  letters 
of  Bacon,  written  to  Essex  and  others,  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  intrigue,  abound  with  sarcastic  and 
contemptuous  expressions  respecting  Coke,  whose 
high  reputation  and  great  experience  certainly 
marked  him  out  as  fitter  for  the  office  than  his  ri¬ 
val,  whose  practice  at  the  bar  was  never  extensive, 
and  who  was  then  scarcely  known  in  the  courts. 
After  Coke  had  obtained  the  appointment  of  attor¬ 
ney  general,  Bacon  and  his  friends  charged  him 
first  with  intriguing  to  keep  the  emoluments  of  both 
offices  in  his  own  hands,  and  afterward  with  recom¬ 
mending  Sergeant  Fleming  for  the  vacant  solicitor- 
ship,  and  encouraging  the  antipathies  and  preju- 
dices  of  the  queen  against  Bacon.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  evidence  to  show  that  these  imputations 
were  true :  and,  if  Coke  really  urged  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Fleming,  it  might  well  be  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  more  experienced  and  efficient  coad¬ 
jutor  than  Bacon. 

In  truth,  the  state  services  imposed  upon  the  at¬ 
torney-general  at  this  time  were  extremely  labori¬ 
ous.  The  severity  of  the  laws  recently  introduced 
against  Roman  Catholics  had  occasioned  a  success¬ 
ion  of  plots  by  foreign  adventurers  against  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  queen,  more  or  less  dangerous,  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  which  was  necessarily  committed  to  the 
attorney-general.  The  treasons  of  Lopez,  the 
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queen’s  physician,  of  Patrick  Cullen,  and  of  Will¬ 
iams  and  Yorke,  all  occurred  about  this  period  ; 
and  the  business  of  constant  examination  at  the 
Tower,  in  addition  to  his  Star  Chamber  duties 
and  his  undiminished  practice  in  the  common-law 
courts,  must  have  imposed  a  weight  of  labour  and 
responsibility  upon  Coke,  which  no  mind  of  ordi¬ 
nary  activity  and  energy  could  have  sustained. 
Whole  volumes  of  examinations  in  these  cases  of 
treason,  taken  by  himself  and  written  with  his  own 
hand,  are  still  preserved  at  the  State  Paper  Office, 
and  sufficiently  attest  his  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the 
service. 

In  February,  1593,  Coke,  being  at  that  time  so- 
licitor-generai,  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament 
for  his  natve  county  of  Norfolk.  In  his  own  mem. 
orandum  of  this  circumstance  he  says,  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  “  unanimous,  free,  and  spontaneous,  with¬ 
out  any  canvassing  or  solicitation  on  his  part.”  At 
the  meeting  of  parliament  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  year  1582,  Coke  married  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Paston,  Esq.,  of  Huntingfield,  in 
Suffolk,  through  whom  he  became  connected  with 
several  families  of  great  opulence  and  importance, 
and  with  whom  he  received  a  fortune  of  £30,000  ; 
a  very  large  dowry  in  those  days.  By  this  lady  he 
had  ten  children.  She  died  in  June,  1598  ;  and  in 
his  private  register  of  this  event,  in  the  Notes  which 
have  been  before  referred  to,  he  calls  her  “  dilec- 
tissima  et  prseclarissima  uxor”  (a  most  dearly  be¬ 
loved  and  most  excellent  wife),  and  concludes  his 
brief  notice  of  her  decease  thus  :  “  Bene  et  beate 
vixit,  et  tanquam  vera  ancilla  Domini  obdormivit  in 
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Domino,  et  nunc  vivit  et  regnat  in  ccelo”  (virtu¬ 
ously  and  happily  she  lived,  and,  as  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Lord,  she  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,  and 
now  lives  and  reigns  in  heaven).  In  the  month  of 
November  in  the  same  year,  Coke  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Sir  William 
Hatton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  lord-high-treasurer,  which, 
though  it  was  an  advantageous  alliance  in  point  of 
connexion,  and  brought  him  a  considerable  access¬ 
ion  of  property,  was  by  no  means  a  source  of  do¬ 
mestic  happiness.  The  marriage  itself  involved  all 
the  parties  concerned  in  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment  ;  for,  having  taken  place  without  license  or 
banns,  Coke  and  his  lady,  together  with  the  clergy¬ 
man,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  all  who  were  present  at 
the  ceremony,  were  cited  to  appear  in  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  court ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of 
their  making  full  submission,  and  pleading  their  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  law  (a  singular  excuse  in  Coke’s 
mouth),  that  they  escaped  the  sentence  and  penal¬ 
ties  of  excommunication. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  held  the  office  of  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  until  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  always  dis- 
liked  him,  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  her  min¬ 
isters,  and,  in  particular,  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  He 
had  always  been  favourable  to  the  title  of  James  I., 
and,  upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  is  said  to  have 
co-operated  cordially  with  Cecil,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers  of  the  late  queen’s  council,  in  making  the  ne¬ 
cessary  arrangements  for  the  peaceable  accession 
of  the  King  of  Scotland  to  the  crown.  James,  upon 
his  arrival  in  London,  continued  him  in  his  office  of 
Vol.  I. — Q 
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attorney. general,  and  conferred  upon  his  eldest  son 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Coke’s  sound  judgment  and  extensive  legal 
knowledge,  united  with  his  fervent  attachment  to 
Protestantism,  rendered  him  an  invaluable  officer 
of  the  crown  in  the  various  proceedings  connected 
with  the  conspiracies  which  took  place  at  the  close 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that 
of  James  I.  In  the  examinations  respecting  the 
several  assassination-plots  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  that  of  Squire  in  1598,  the 
Raleigh  conspiracy  in  1603,  the  gunpowder-plot 
in  1605,  and  numerous  other  treasonable  and  sedi¬ 
tious  movements  during  the  period  that  he  filled 
the  office  of  attorney-general,  he  engaged  with  a 
zeal  and  ardour  far  beyond  mere  professional  ex¬ 
citement  ;  and  the  temper  displayed  in  his  speeches 
and  general  conduct  on  the  several  trials,  is  much 
more  that  of  a  religious  partisan  than  of  a  legal 
advocate.  It  is  common  with  Catholic  writers  to 
attribute  to  him  the  utmost  barbarity  in  the  use  of 
the  rack,  and  in  relation  to  his  general  treatment 
of  prisoners  under  examination.  That  he  who,  in 
his  writings,  inveighs  most  strenuously  against  the 
use  of  torture,  was,  nevertheless,  in  his  official  char¬ 
acter,  the  constant  instrument  of  the  privy  council 
for  applying  this  odious  process,  is  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  what  he 
wrote  on  this  subject  was  composed  long  after  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  in  the 
dawn  of  a  better  order  of  things ;  and  also  that 
the  use  of  the  rack  for  discovering  state  secrets 
was  common  throughout  Europe  in  his  time,  and 
had  been  the  daily  practice  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
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England  for  centuries  before  he  was  born.*  There 
is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  he  was  coarse  and 
cruel  in  his  conduct  towards  prisoners  under  ex¬ 
amination  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  Father  Cornelius, 
the  Jesuit,  who  had  been  examined  by  him  respect¬ 
ing  the  popish  plots  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  told 
Garnet  that  he  had  found  him  “  omnium  hominum 
humanissimus  (of  all  men  the  most  humane) 
and  Garnet  himself,  in  his  intercepted  correspond¬ 
ence,  admits,  as  he  also  did  on  his  trial,  that  he  was 
constantly  treated  by  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  kindness. 

As  the  advocate  of  the  crown  on  trials  for  state 
offences,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  intemperance 
and  asperity  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  readers, 
who  are  familiar  only  with  the  more  civilized  char¬ 
acter  of  criminal  proceedings  at  the  present  day. 
His  vulgar  vituperation  of  Raleigh,  and  his  more 
measured  sarcasm  towards  Essex,  were  extremely 
offensive  even  to  his  contemporaries,  and  were  re¬ 
membered  against  him  with  malicious  eagerness 
on  his  own  reverse  of  fortune.  “  In  your  plead¬ 
ings,”  says  Bacon  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  office  of  lord-chief-justice,  “you 
were  wont  to  insult  over  misery,  and  to  inveigh 

*  In  judging  of  the  character  and  actions  of  men,  we  are  doubt¬ 
less  in  charity,  and  even  in  justice,  bound  to  have  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
There  are,  perhaps,  comparatively  few  men  in  any  age  who 
have  the  moral  courage  and  the  discernment  necessary  to  ele¬ 
vate  them  entirely  above  the  errors  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
So  far  the  apology  here  set  up  for  Sir  Edward  Coke  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  some  weight ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  eternally  the  same ;  and  that 
evil  actions,  admitting  that,  as  it  regards  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
perpetrator,  they  may  in  some  degree  be  palliated,  can  never, 
in  any  respect,  be  justified  by  such  considerations. — Am.  Ed. 
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bitterly  at  the  persons  ;  which  bred  you  many  ene¬ 
mies,  whose  poison  yet  swelleth,  and  the  effects 
now  appear.” 

With  the  trials  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot  in  1606,  the  career  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke  as  an  advocate  closed.  In  the  month  of  June 
in  that  year  he  received  his  appointment  as  chief- 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  This  situation  he 
retained  upward  of  seven  years  ;  and  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  common  judicial  duties  at  this  period, 
his  profound  learning  and  unwearied  industry  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  highest  reputation.  At  this  time, 
too,  though  he  has  sometimes  been  reproached  for 
a  haughty  and  unconciliating  deportment  on  the 
bench,  the  bitterness  of  temper  which  he  had  dis¬ 
played  at  the  bar  appears  to  have  been  suppressed 
or  softened ;  and,  on  several  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  importance  which  occurred 
while  he  was  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  in  which  he  resolutely  opposed  the  views  of 
the  king,  especially  in  the  conflicts  between  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  and  the  courts  of  com- 
mon  law,  and  in  his  resistance  to  the  encroachment 
of  prerogative  on  the  subject  of  royal  proclama¬ 
tions,  he  displayed  great  integrity  and  independ¬ 
ence.  With  a  view  to  corrupt  his  uncompromising 
disposition,  his  crafty  and  ambitious  rival,  Sir  Fran- 
cis  Bacon,  who  was  then  solicitor-general,  suggest¬ 
ed  his  promotion  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King’s  Bench ;  and,  accordingly,  he  received  his 
patent  for  that  office  in  October,  1613,  and  a  few 
days  afterward  took  his  seat  at  the  board  as  a 
privy  councillor.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  high  steward  of  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 
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The  project  of  making  the  chief-justice  “turn 
obsequious  ”  by  his  advancement,  which  was  no 
doubt  entertained  by  the  court,  and  was  express, 
ly  avowed  by  Bacon,  altogether  failed.  In  the 
case  of  Peacham,  who  was  prosecuted  for  treason 
in  the  year  1615,  for  having  in  his  possession  a 
sermon  supposed  to  contain  sedition,  written  by 
him,  but  never  preached  or  published,  Lord  Coke 
expressed  an  opinion  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  court,  that  the  offence  was  not  trea¬ 
son.  His  deportment  at  the  trial  of  Somerset  and 
the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  same 
year,  though  praised  by  Bacon  in  conducting  the 
case  as  attorney-general,  gave  much  displeasure 
to  the  king ;  and  his  independent  conduct  in  the 
case  of  Commendams,*  which  occurred  in  1616, 
finally  determined  the  court  to  remove  him  from 
his  office.  The  occurrence  here  alluded  to  was 
briefly  this  :  A  sergeant-at-law,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  was  supposed  to  have  used  matter  in  his  ar¬ 
gument  which  tended  to  abridge,  or,  at  least,  to  ques- 
tion  the  royal  prerogative  ;  upon  this  the  king  re¬ 
quired  the  judges  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  case 
without  his  warrant.  The  twelve  judges  conferred 
upon  this  message,  and  resolved  that,  in  a  common 
dispute  between  party  and  party,  it  was  their  duty 
to  proceed,  notwithstanding  the  king’s  mandate. 
Upon  this  they  were  summoned  to  the  council  ta- 
ble,  and  personally  reprimanded  by  the  king,  when 
all  of  them,  excepting  the  lord-chief-justice,  ac- 

*  Vacant  benefices,  temporarily  commended  to  the  spiritual 
charge  of  some  clergyman  until  they  shall  be  provided  with  a 
permanent  incumbent.— Am.  Ed. 
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knowledged  their  error,  and  craved  pardon  for  their 
offence  upon  their  knees.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  on 
the  contrary,  boldly  justified  his  opinion,  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  king’s  command  for  staying  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  a  delay  of  justice,  and,  consequently, 
against  the  law,  and  contrary  to  the  judges’  oath. 
After  much  discussion,  the  lords  of  the  council 
proposed  the  following  question  to  the  judges  : 
“  Whether,  in  a  case  where  the  king  believed  his 
prerogative  or  interest  concerned,  and  required  the 
judges  to  attend  him  for  advice,  they  ought  not  to 
stay  proceedings  till  his  majesty  had  consulted 
them?”  All  the  judges  at  once  answered  in  the 
affirmative  except  Coke,  who  merely  said  “  that 
when  the  case  happened  he  would  do  his  duty.” 

The  court  now  despaired  of  bending  the  stubborn 
integrity  of  the  chief-justice,  and  determined  at  all 
events  to  displace  him.  Accordingly,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  his  removal  he  was  summoned  before 
the  council,  where  several  frivolous  accusations 
were  preferred  against  him,  some  of  them  founded 
upon  alleged  malversations  while  he  was  attorney- 
general,  to  all  of  which  he  returned  distinct  an¬ 
swers.  Soon  afterward,  being  again  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  council,  he  was  reprimanded, 
removed  from  the  council-table  during  the  king’s 
pleasure,  enjoined  not  to  ride  the  summer  circuit 
as  judge  of  assize,  and  ordered  to  employ  his  leisure 
in  revising  certain  “extravagant  and  exorbitant 
opinions,”  set  down,  as  was  pretended,  in  his  Book 
of  Reports.  He  received  his  writ  of  discharge 
from  the  office  of  chief-justice  in  November,  1616, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Montague,  who 
was  expressly  warned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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Egerton  u  to  avoid  the  faults  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  been  removed  for  his  excessive  popular, 
ity.”  The  discharge  of  a  judge  of  unrivalled 
learning  and  incorruptible  integrity  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  very  qualities  which  rendered  him  an 
honour  and  an  ornament  to  his  station,  forms  a  part 
of  the  long  catalogue  of  weak  and  wicked  actions 
which  disgraced  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  direct¬ 
ed  the  course  of  events  to  that  catastrophe  by 
which  the  fate  of  the  Stuart  family  was  decided. 

From  causes  not  very  distinctly  explained  in 
the  letters  and  histories  of  the  day,  but  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  an  intrigue 
for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Sir  John  Vil- 
liers,  afterward  Viscount  Purbeck,  and  brother  to 
the  celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  though  he  never  afterward  filled  any  judicial 
situation,  was,  at  no  long  interval,  restored  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  royal  favour  ;  and  in  Septem- 
her,  1617,  he  was  reinstated  as  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three 
years  he  was  employed  in  several  commissions  of 
a  public  nature ;  and  in  the  parliament  which  as¬ 
sembled  in  1620,  he  was  returned  as  a  member 
for  the  borough  of  Liskeard  in  Cornwall.  In  this 
parliament  he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  able  and  zealous  advocates  of  the  liberal  meas¬ 
ures  which  were  proposed ;  he  declared  himself  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  pernicious  monopolies  by 
which  at  that  period  the  freedom  of  trade  was  fet¬ 
tered,  and  took  an  animated  part  in  that  struggle 
between  the  prerogative  pretensions  of  James  and 
the  freedom  of  debate,  which  ended  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  resolution  of  the  Commons,  “  That  the  liber- 
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ties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  par¬ 
liament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright 
and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England.”  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  arrested  on  one  of 
those  vague  and  senseless  charges  which  were  so 
common  in  those  evil  days,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  December,  1621,  where  he  remained  a 
close  prisoner  until  the  month  of  August  in  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  On  this  occasion  he  was  a  second 
time  formally  dismissed  from  the  council-table,  and 
was  never  afterward  restored  to  favour  at  court. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  called  in 
April,  1625,  Sir  E.  Coke  was  again  returned  as 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  as  he  says  in  his  note,  without  any  can¬ 
vassing  or  solicitation  whatever  on  his  part.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  parliament  he  adopted 
a  more  moderate  tone.  He  dissuaded  the  House 
from  insisting  upon  grievances,  and  urged  concilia¬ 
tory  measures  ;  saying  that,  “  as  it  was  the  very 
beginning  of  the  new  king’s  reign,  there  could  be 
no  grievances  as  yet.”  But  this  disposition  to 
peace  was  overcome  by  the  determined  tendency 
of  the  crown  to  arbitrary  measures  ;  and  the  king 
being  unable  to  obtain  any  other  answer  to  his  de¬ 
mand  of  a  subsidy  than  repeated  remonstrances 
against  grievances,  abruptly  dissolved  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  was  compelled,  however,  by  his  pecu¬ 
niary  wants,  to  assemble  a  new  one  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  having  previously  appointed  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  three  other  popular  leaders  sher¬ 
iffs  of  counties,  in  order  to  prevent  them  serving 
as  members.  Coke  was  again  returned  as  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Norfolk ;  and  though  he  did  not 
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take  his  seat,  and,  consequently,  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  parliament,  it  was  considered 
that  he  was  still  de  facto  a  member  of  the  House, 
and,  consequently,  no  new  writ  was  issued  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  place.  On  occasion  of  the  third  parliament, 
summoned  by  Charles  I.  in  March,  1628,  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Coke  was  returned  for  two  counties,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  and  Suffolk.  He  chose  to  serve  for  the 
former.  In  this  parliament,  though  now  in  his  79th 
year,  this  extraordinary  man  asserted  and  defended 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  England 
with  the  energy  of  youth  combined  with  the  sa¬ 
gacity  of  age.  By  his  advice,  and  with  his  active 
co-operation  and  assistance,  which  his  extensive 
and  varied  experience  rendered  particularly  valua¬ 
ble,  the  celebrated  Petition  of  Right  was  framed  ; 
and  by  his  perseverance  and  reasoning  the  lords 
were,  after  many  conferences,  induced  to  concur  in 
that  measure,  which  was  at  last,  and  after  many  in¬ 
effectual  attempts  at  evasion,  reluctantly  assented 
to  by  the  king.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  public 
life  was  his  spirited  denunciation  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  as  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  country.  As  a  proof  of  the  earnest  feelings 
by  which  he  was  impressed,  Rushworth  records 
that,  on  this  occasion,  “  Sir  Edward  Coke,  over¬ 
come  with  passion,  seeing  the  desolation  likely  to 
ensue,  was  forced  to  sit  down  when  he  began  to 
speak,  through  the  abundance  of  tears.”  At  the 
close  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  March,  1629, 
the  growing  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  to  with- 
draw  from  public  life,  and  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  Stoke 
Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Still  it  appears  that 
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his  vigorous  and  active  mind  was  not  without  em- 
ployment ;  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  are  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  revision  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  unpublished  works  which  he  left  behind  him. 

The  last  entry  in  his  note-book,  written  with  al¬ 
most  as  firm  a  hand  as  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  for¬ 
ty,  records  the  following  incident,  which  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death : 

“  Memorandum.  Die  Jovis,  the  iiirf  of  May, 
1632,  riding  in  the  morning  in  Stoke,  between 
eight  and  nine  of  the  clocke  to  take  the  ayre,  my 
horse  under  me  had  a  strange  stumble  backward, 
and  fell  upon  me  (being  above  eighty  years  old), 
where  my  head  lighted  nere  to  sharpe  stubbes,  and 
the  heavy  horse  upon  me.  And  yet,  by  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  Almighty  God,  though  I  was  in  the  great¬ 
est  danger,  yet  I  had  not  the  least  hurt — nay,  no 
hurt  at  all.  For  Almighty  God  saith  by  his  proph¬ 
et  David,  ‘  The  angel  of  the  Lord  tarrieth  round 
about  them  that  feare  him,  and  delivereth  them.’ 
Et  nomen  Domini  benedictum  (the  name  of  God 
be  praised),  for  it  wa^his  work  !” 

He  died  on  the  3a' of  September,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  repeating  with  his  last  breath  the  words, 
“  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,”  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  burying. place  of  the  Coke  family,  in 
the  church  of  Titeshall,  in  Norfolk. 

Lloyd,  in  his  “State  Worthies,”  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  Sir  Edward  Coke:  “  His  parts 
were  admirable  ;  he  had  a  deep  judgment,  faithful 
memory,  active  fancy.  And  the  jewel  of  his  mind 
was  put  into  a  fair  case  :  a  beautiful  body  with  a 
comely  countenance ;  a  case  which  he  did  wipe 
and  keep  clean,  delighting  in  good  clothes,  well 
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worn,  and  being  wont  to  say  ‘that  the  outward 
neatness  of  our  bodies  might  be  a  monitor  of  puri- 
ty  to  our  souls.’  ” 

The  most  celebrated  of  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  works 
is  the  treatise  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Coke  upon  Littleton,  or  the  First  Institute.  It  con- 
sists  of  a  minute  and  laborious  Commentary  upon 
the  text  of  Littleton’s  Tenures,  in  the  course  of 
which  almost  the  whole  learning  of  the  common  law, 
as  it  existed  in  his  time,  is  imbodied  and  explained  ; 
and  ever  since  his  time  to  the  present  day,  this  book 
has  been  considered  a  work  of  the  highest  authority 
in  the  municipal  law  of  England.  The  Second  Insti¬ 
tute  contains  Commentaries  on  several  ancient  stat¬ 
utes  ;  the  Third  Institute  is  a  Treatise  on  Criminal 
Law  ;  and  the  Fourth  Institute  relates  to  the  Juris¬ 
diction  of  different  Courts.  Besides  these  works, 
Sir  Edward  Coke  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Copyholds,  entitled  “  The  Complete  Copyholder,” 
and  of  a  “  Reading  on  Fines.”  He  also  published 
a  collection  of  Reports,  which  are  still  of  great 
value  to  the  profession ;  and  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
law.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  speaks  of  these  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  industry  and  learning  of  his  great  rival 
in  terms  of  high  and  deserved  commendation ;  and 
justly  ascribes  to  the  Reports  the  praise  of  having 
preserved  the  vessel  of  the  common  law  in  a  steady 
and  consistent  course;  “For  the  law,”  says  he, 
“  by  this  time  had  been  like  a  ship  without  ballast, 
for  that  the  cases  of  modern  experience  are  fled 
from  those  that  are  adjudged  and  ruled  in  former 
time.” 
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GUSTAVOS  ADOLPHUS. 

During  the  fifteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Sweden,  lying  under  vassalage 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  suffered  the  evils  which 
commonly  belong  to  that  condition.  Gustavus 
Vasa,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  estab¬ 
lished  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  was  de¬ 
servedly  elected  by  the  Swedish  Diet,  in  1523,  to 
wear  its  crown.  The  same  kingdom  to  which  he 
gave  a  place  among  the  free  states,  his  grandson, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  raised  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
petty  northern  power,  to  rule  in  Germany,  and  to 
be  the  terror  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  establishment  of  the  Reformation  was  coe¬ 
val  with  the  independence  of  Sweden  ;  and  a  fun- 
damental  law  forbade  any  future  sovereign  to  alter 
the  national  religion,  or  to  admit  Roman  Catholics 
to  offices  of  power  and  trust.  For  infringing  this 
principle,  Sigismond,  by  election  king  of  Poland, 
the  lineal  successor  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  set  aside 
by  the  Diet,  and  the  crown  was  given  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  younger  brother,  Charles,  duke  of  Suderma- 
nia.  Charles  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  December  31,  1611  ;  the  high 
promise  of  whose  youth  induced  the  States  to 
abridge  the  period  of  minority,  and  admit  him  at 
once  to  the  exercise  of  regal  power,  though  he  had 
but  just  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  being  born 
December  9,  1594. 

He  had  been  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  likely 
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to  be  serviceable  to  a  king  and  a  soldier.  He  spoke 
the  Latin  language,  then  a  universal  medium  of 
communication,  with  uncommon  energy  and  pre. 
cision ;  he  conversed  fluently  in  French,  Italian, 
and  German  ;  he  had  studied  history,  political  sci- 
ence,  mathematics,  and  military  tactics  ;  and,  com- 
mencing  with  the  part  of  a  musketeer,  he  had  been 
made  master,  by  practice,  of  all  the  details  of  a  sol- 
dier’s  life.  He  was  capable  of  very  severe  appli¬ 
cation  to  abstruse  study,  and  is  said  to  have  passed 
whole  nights  in  reading  the  military  history  of  the 
ancients.  He  was  of  uncommon  stature  and 
strength,  and  his  constitution  was  early  inured  to 
labour  and  endurance. 

Gustavus’s  situation,  at  his  accession,  was  criti¬ 
cal.  The  King  of  Poland  laid  claim  to  his  domin¬ 
ions,  and  Denmark  and  Muscovy  were  in  arms 
against  him.  The  danger  was  most  pressing  on 
the  side  of  Denmark,  and  thither  Gustavus’s  first 
efforts  were  directed.  But  in  Christian  IV.  he  had 
to  contend  with  an  able  enemy,  from  whom  he  gain¬ 
ed  no  advantage  ;  and,  after  one  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign,  he  accommodated  the  quarrel  at  the  expense 
of  some  concessions.  In  the  war  with  Muscovy  he 
was  more  fortunate  ;  and  he  reduced  the  Czar  to 
purchase  peace  in  1617,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
provinces  which  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  Sea.  During  these  years  of  warfare 
Gustavus  found  leisure  to  bestow  attention  upon  in¬ 
ternal  improvements.  He  devoted  much  thought 
and  care  upon  strengthening  the  Swedish  navy,  es¬ 
teeming  that  to  be  his  surest  defence  against  inva¬ 
sion  ;  he  sought  to  encourage  commerce  ;  he  pu¬ 
rified  the  administration  of  justice,  by  rendering 
Vol.  I.— E 
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judges  less  dependant  upon  the  crown,  and  by 
abridging  the  tediousness  and  expense  of  lawsuits  ; 
and  he  laboured  to  devise  means  for  increasing  the 
revenue  by  judicious  arrangement,  without  adding 
to  the  burdens  of  the  people.  Both  in  peace  and 
war  he  received  the  most  valuable  assistance  from 
his  zealous,  faithful,  and  sagacious  minister,  the  cel- 
ebrated  Oxenstiern. 

In  1620  Gustavus  travelled  incognito  through  the 
chief  towns  of  Germany.  At  Berlin  he  formed 
acquaintance  with  Maria  Eleonora,  sister  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  whom  he  espoused  at 
Stockholm  in  November  of  the  same  year.  One 
daughter,  the  famous  Christina,  his  successor,  was 
the  offspring  of  this  marriage. 

The  King  of  Poland’s  enmity  was  not  seconded 
by  his  ability.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  shake 
the  fidelity  of  Gustavus’s  subjects,  and  he  tried  the 
fortune  of  war  with  no  better  success.  In  the  con- 
tests  between  the  cousins,  which  occurred  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  Gustavus’s  reign,  the  advantage 
was  always  on  the  side  of  Sweden.  Gustavus  was 
desirous  of  peace,  and  forbore  to  press  his  supe¬ 
riority.  But  Sigismond’s  hostility  was  nourished 
and  stimulated  by  the  leading  Catholic  powers, 
Spain  and  Austria ;  and  he  made  so  bad  a  return 
for  this  moderation,  that  in  1621  the  war  was  re¬ 
newed  in  a  more  determined  manner,  and  in  the 
course  of  eight  years  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Polish 
Prussia  were  gradually  subjected  to  Sweden.  Du¬ 
ring  this  time  Gustavus  was  no  careless  spectator 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  which  was  raging  in 
Germany.  However  well  inclined  he  might  be  to 
step  forward  as  the  defender  of  the  Protestant 
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cause,  he  could  not  do  so  with  effect  while  his  ex¬ 
ertions  were  demanded  in  Poland  ;  and  though  he 
made  an  offer  of  assistance  to  the  Protestants  in 
1626,  it  was  clogged  with  conditions  which  induced 
them  to  decline  his  proposals.  But  in  1629,  under 
the  mediation  of  France,  he  concluded  a  truce  for 
six  years  with  Sigismond,  retaining  possession  of 
the  conquered  provinces  ;  and  being  thus  relieved 
from  all  fear  of  Poland,  and  guarantied  against  in¬ 
jury  from  Denmark  by  the  interest  of  that  country 
in  checking  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  he 
found  himself  qualified  to  take  the  decisive  part 
which  he  had  long  desired  in  the  affairs  of  Germa¬ 
ny.  How  far  his  determination  was  influenced  by 
personal  and  ambitious  motives,  or  how  far  it  was 
due  to  patriotism  and  religious  zeal,  it  must  be  left 
to  each  inquirer  to  decide  for  himself.  The  crisis 
was  one  of  extreme  importance :  for  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  whole  German  empire  were  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  inordinate  and  seemingly  prosperous 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  the  Prot¬ 
estant  states  in  particular  had  reason  to  apprehend 
the  speedy  destruction  of  their  own,  and  the  re-es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  And 
if  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  papal  hierarchy,  re-established  in  its 
great  power  and  rich  benefices  through  the  north 
of  Germany,  were  suffered  unchecked  to  extend 
itself  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  liberties  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  on  the  Continent,  seemed  to  be  involved  in  no 
remote  danger.  To  pull  down  the  power  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  the  Catholic  League  thus  became  of  vi¬ 
tal  moment  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  But,  though 
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the  Protestant  princes  were  ready  to  invoke  his  as. 

sistance  in  secret  complaints,  none  of  them  dared 

to  conclude  an  open  treaty  with  a  distant  prince 

and  a  kingdom  hitherto  obscure,  and  thus  to  incur 

the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  whose  formidable 

armies,  anxious  above  all  things  for  the  renewal  of 

war  and  rapine,  were  at  hand.  Moreover,  the  jeal- 

ousv  and  selfishness  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant 
•/ 

union  formed  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  King  of 
Sweden’s  views  than  even  the  weakness  of  their  in- 
dividual  states.  Unable,  therefore,  to  obtain  the 
cordial  and  willing  co-operation  of  those  who  were 
linked  to  him  by  the  bond  of  a  common  interest, 
Gustavus  had  only  the  alternative  to  abandon  them 
to  their  fate,  and  share  the  dangers  which  he  sought 
to  obviate,  or  to  take  the  equivocal  and  rarely  de¬ 
fensible  step  of  occupying  their  territories  and  com¬ 
pelling  their  assistance,  an  unsolicited,  though  an 
honourable  and  friendly  ally.  He  chose  the  latter. 

The  shortest  apology  for  this  determination, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  was  opposed  by  Oxen- 
stiern,  may  be  found  in  the  substance  of  the  king’s 
answer  to  that  minister’s  objections,  as  it  is  abridg¬ 
ed  by  Schiller  in  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  “If  we  wait  for  the  enemy  in  Sweden,  in 
losing  a  battle,  all  is  lost :  all,  on  the  contrary,  is 
gained  if  we  obtain  the  first  success  in  Germany. 
The  sea  is  large,  and  we  have  extensive  coasts  to 
watch.  Should  the  enemy’s  fleet  escape  us,  or  our 
own  be  beaten,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  prevent 
a  landing.  We  must  therefore  use  all  our  efforts 
for  the  preservation  of  Stralsund.  So  long  as  this 
harbour  shall  be  in  our  power,  we  shall  maintain 
the  honour  of  our  flag  in  the  Baltic,  and  shall  be 
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able  to  keep  up  a  free  intercourse  with  Germany. 
But,  in  order  to  defend  Stralsund,  we  must  not  shut 
ourselves  up  in  Sweden,  but  must  pass  over  with 
an  army  into  Pomerania.  Speak  to  me,  then,  no 
more  of  a  defensive  war,  by  which  we  shall  lose 
our  most  precious  advantages.  Sweden  herself 
must  not  behold  the  standards  of  the  enemy  ;  and, 
if  we  are  vanquished  in  Germany,  it  will  still  be 
time  enough  to  have  recourse  to  your  plan.” 

The  army  which  Gustavus  carried  into  Germany 
consisted  only  of  15,000  men  ;  but  it  was  formida¬ 
ble  from  its  bravery,  its  high  discipline,  and  the 
reliance  which  the  general  and  the  troops  felt  upon 
each  other.  “  All  excesses,”  we  quote  from  Schil¬ 
ler,  “  were  punished  in  a  severe  manner ;  but  blas¬ 
phemy,  theft,  gaming,  and  duelling  met  with  a  more 
severe  chastisement.  The  Swedish  articles  of  war 
prescribed  moderation  :  there  was  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  Swedish  camp,  even  in  the  tent  of  the  king, 
either  gold  or  silver.  The  general’s  eye  watched 
carefully  over  the  manners  of  the  soldiers,  while  it 
inflamed  their  courage  in  battle.  Every  regiment 
must  each  morning  and  evening  form  itself  in  a 
circle  round  its  chaplain,  and,  in  the  open  air,  ad¬ 
dress  prayers  to  the  Almighty.  In  all  this  the  le¬ 
gislator  himself  served  as  a  model.  An  unaffected 
and  pure  piety  animated  the  courage  of  his  great 
mind.  Equally  free  from  that  gross  incredulity 
which  leaves  without  restraint  the  ferocious  move¬ 
ments  of  the  barbarian,  and  the  grovelling  bigotry 
of  a  Ferdinand,  who  abased  himself  in  the  dust  be¬ 
fore  the  Divinity,  and  yet  disdainfully  trampled  on 
the  necks  of  mankind,  in  the  height  of  his  good  for¬ 
tune  Gustavus  was  always  a  man  and  a  Christian  ; 
R  2 
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amid  all  his  devotion,  the  hero  and  the  -  king.  He 
supported  all  the  hardships  of  war  like  the  lowest 
soldier  in  his  army  ;  his  mind  was  serene  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  furious  battle  ;  his  genius  pointed 
out  the  results  to  him  beforehand  :  everywhere 
present,  he  forgot  death  which  surrounded  him,  and 
he  was  always  found  where  there  was  the  greatest 
danger.  His  natural  valour  made  him  too  often 
lose  sight  of  what  was  due  to  the  general,  and  this 
great  king  terminated  his  life  as  a  common  soldier. 
But  the  coward  as  well  as  the  brave  followed  such 
a  leader  to  victory,  and  not  any  of  the  heroical  ac¬ 
tions  which  his  example  had  created  ever  escaped 
his  penetrating  eye.  The  glory  of  their  sovereign 
inflamed  the  entire  Swedish  nation  with  a  noble 
confidence  ;  proud  of  his  king,  the  peasant  of  Fin¬ 
land  and  Gothland  joyfully  gave  up  what  his  pov- 
erty  could  afford  ;  the  soldier  willingly  shed  his 
blood  ;  and  that  elevated  sentiment  which  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  this  single  man  gave  to  the  nation,  survived 
him  a  considerable  time.” 

Gustavus  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  states  of 
the  kingdom,  May  20,  1630,  presenting  to  them 
his  daughter  Christina  as  his  heir  and  successor. 
Adverse  winds  delayed  his  departure,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  24th  of  June  that  he  reached  the  coast 
of  Pomerania.  He  disembarked  his  army  on  the 
islands  of  Wollin  and  Usedom,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder,  and,  having  taken  possession  of  the  strong 
town  of  Stettin  on  the  same  river,  established  a 
sure  footing  on  the  Continent,  and  secured  his 
means  of  retreat  and  communication  with  Sweden. 
To  this  proceeding  he  gained  a  reluctant  consent 
from  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  who,  though  wearied 
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and  disgusted  with  the  ravages  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  was  unwilling  to  commit  himself  in  defence 
of  that  which  still  appeared  the  weaker  cause. 
But,  having  no  force  to  prevent  the  hostile,  if  he 
should  refuse  to  warrant  the  friendly,  occupation 
of  his  country,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
allied  himself  closely  with  the  Swede. 

Gustavus’s  progress  at  first  produced  no  uneasi¬ 
ness  at  Vienna ;  the  courtiers  called  him  the  snow- 
king,  and  said  in  derision  that  he  would  melt  in  his 
progress  southward.  But  in  the  first  campaign  he 
nearly  cleared  Pomerania  of  the  Imperialists  ;  and 
he  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  who,  having  been  despoiled  of  his 
territories  in  favour  of  Wallenstein,  now  openly 
raised  troops  in  support  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
As  winter  approached,  the  Imperialists  negotiated 
for  a  suspension  of  arms ;  but  Gustavus  replied, 
u  The  Swedes  are  soldiers  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  and  are  not  disposed  to  make  the  peacea¬ 
ble  inhabitants  of  the  country  support  any  longer 
than  necessary  the  evils  of  war.  The  Imperialists 
may  do  as  they  choose,  but  the  Swedes  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  remain  inactive.” 

Meanwhile,  he  met  with  cold  support  from  the 
Protestant  princes,  in  whose  cause  he  had  taken  up 
arms.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  Elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  who  felt  a  jealousy  not  unnatural  of  the  pow¬ 
er  and  the  ultimate  views  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  was  himself  ambitious  to  play  the  first  part 
among  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  act  independently,  and  to  hold  the  balance 
between  Sweden  and  Austria,  he  invited  the  Prot¬ 
estant  princes  to  a  conference  at  Leipsic,  Februa- 
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ry  6,  1631,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  demand 
from  the  emperor  the  redress  of  grievances,  and 
to  levy  an  army  of  40,000  men  to  give  weight 
to  their  remonstrances.  On  the  13th  of  January, 
Gustavus  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  France, 
by  the  terms  of  which  he  was  to  maintain  in  Ger¬ 
many  30,000  men,  France  furnishing  a  subsidy  of 
400,000  dollars  yearly,  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  reinstate  those  princes  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  dominions  by  the  emperor  or  the  Cath¬ 
olic  League,  and  to  restore  the  empire  to  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Richelieu  tried  to  bring  the  princes  who 
had  joined  in  the  convention  of  Leipsic  to  accede 
to  this  alliance,  but  with  very  partial  success.  A 
few  promised  to  support  the  Swedes  when  oppor- 
tunity  should  favour ;  but  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  kept  aloof.  During  these  nego¬ 
tiations  Gustavus  made  progress  in  Brandenburg. 
The  memorable  siege  and  destruction  of  Magde¬ 
burg,  May  10,  by  Tilly,  for  a  time  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  Protestant  cause.  Gustavus  has  been 
censured,  both  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  for  suffering 
that  well-deserving  and  important  place  to  fall  with¬ 
out  risking  a  battle  in  its  behalf.  His  defence  rests 
upon  the  interposed  delays  and  the  insincerity  of 
the  electors,  which  involved  him  in  the  risk  of  to¬ 
tal  destruction  if  he  advanced  thus  far  without 
having  his  retreat  secured.  But  even  this  sig¬ 
nal  misfortune  proved  finally  serviceable  to  the 
Protestant  cause.  It  induced  Gustavus  to  adopt  a 
different  tone  with  his  brother-in-law  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  who,  finding  no  alternative  but  a  real  union 
or  an  open  rupture  with  Sweden,  wisely  chose  the 
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former.  The  pride  of  success  led  the  Imperial 
generals  into  acts  of  insolence,  which  induced  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  first  of  the  German 
princes,  to  conclude  a  close  and  cordial  alliance 
with  Sweden,  and  thus  left  the  Elector  of  Saxony ( 
no  choice  but  entire  dependance  on  the  already  ex¬ 
asperated  emperor,  or  an  effective  support  of  the 
only  power  that  could  protect  him.  Accordingly, 
he  formed  a  junction  with  the  Swedes,  and  the  uni¬ 
ted  forces  joined  battle  with  Tilly  not  far  from 
Leipsic,  September  7, 1631.  The  opposing  armies 
were  nearly  equal  in  strength.  The  brunt  of  the 
conflict  fell  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  where 
the  king  commanded  in  person.  The  fiery  Pap- 
penheim  led  seven  impetuous  charges  of  the  whole 
Austrian  cavalry  against  the  Swedish  battalions 
without  success,  and,  seven  times  repulsed,  aban¬ 
doned  the  field  with  great  loss.  The  Saxons  on 
the  left  wing  were  broken  by  Tilly ;  but  the  day 
was  restored  by  a  decisive  movement  of  the  Swe- 
dish  right  wing  upon  Tilly’s  flank,  and  the  Impe¬ 
rialists  dispersed  in  utter  confusion.  Leipsic,  Mer¬ 
seburg,  and  Halle  speedily  fell  into  the  victor’s 
hands,  and  no  obstacle  existed  to  prevent  his  ad¬ 
vancing  even  to  the  heart  of  the  emperor’s  hered- 
itary  dominions.  This  was  a  tempting  prospect  to 
an  ambitious  man ;  but  it  would  have  abandoned 
Germany  to  Tilly,  who  was  already  occupied  in 
raising  a  fresh  army ;  and  the  King  of  Sweden  de¬ 
termined  to  march  towards  Franconia  and  the 
Rhine,  to  encourage  by  his  presence  the  Protest¬ 
ants  who  wavered,  and  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the 
Catholic  league  by  occupying  the  territories  and 
diverting  the  revenues  of  its  princes.  Bohemia 
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lay  open  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  he  left  it 
to  that  prince  to  divert  the  emperor’s  attention,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  that  country. 

From  Leipsic  Gustavus  pursued  his  triumphant 
way  to  the  south.  The  rich  bishopric  of  Wurtz- 
burg  fell  into  his  hands  almost  without  resistance  ; 
Nuremburg  placed  itself  under  his  protection  ;  the 
nobility  and  citizens  of  Franconia  declared  in  his 
favour  as  soon  as  they  were  relieved  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  imperial  troops  ;  and,  when  his  drum 
beat  for  recruits,  crowds  flocked  to  the  Swedish 
standards.  He  directed  his  course  along  the  Maine 
to  Frankfort,  which  opened  its  gates  and  received 
a  Swedish  garrison  ;  and,  being  strengthened  by  the 
junction  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  with 
10,000  men,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and,  after  a 
short  siege,  became  master  of  Mentz  by  capitula- 
tion,  December  13,  1631.  There  he  gave  his 
troops  a  few  weeks’  repose,  being  himself  busily 
engaged  in  diplomatic  labours.  Early  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  completed  the  conquest  of  the  pa¬ 
latinate,  and  threatened  to  carry  the  war  into  Al- 
sace  and  Lorraine. 

The  advance  of  Tilly  recalled  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  into  Franconia,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men. 
Tilly  then  retreated  into  Bavaria,  closely  followed 
by  the  enemy,  who  passed  the  Danube  at  Dona- 
werth,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Lech,  and  carried 
the  war  into  the  yet  uninjured  plains  of  Bavaria. 
The  passage  of  this  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
April  5,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  King  of  Sweden’s 
most  remarkable  exploits.  His  old  antagonist  Til¬ 
ly  received  a  mortal  wound  on  this  day.  Munich, 
the  capital,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  electorate, 
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yielded  without  resistance.  The  emperor  was  now 
reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties.  Bohemia  was 
overrun  by  the  Saxons,  the  Austrian  dominions  lay 
open  to  invasion  from  Bavaria,  Tilly  was  dead,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  discouraged  by  his  reverses, 
and  inclined  to  purchase  peace  by  consenting  to  a 
neutrality.  There  was  but  one  man  capable,  by 
the  charm  of  his  name  and  the  power  of  his  talents, 
to  compete  with  Gustavus,  and  he  was  Wallenstein. 
In  his  retirement,  that  wildly  ambitious  man  had 
long  been  scheming  to  bring  his  master  to  such  a 
degree  of  abasement  as  should  enable  him  to  dic¬ 
tate  his  own  terms  of  reconciliation  and  assistance  ; 
and  the  time  was  come  when  the  emperor  saw  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  consent  to  demands  which  almost 
superseded  his  own  authority,  and  invested  his  dan¬ 
gerous  subject  with  more  than  imperial  power. 
For  this  event  Wallenstein’s  plans  had  long  been 
maturing ;  a  powerful  army  now  started  up  at  once 
at  his  command  ;  and,  when  it  suited  his  secret  pur¬ 
poses  to  act,  Bohemia  was  cleared  of  the  Saxons 
more  quickly  than  it  had  been  conquered  by  them. 
He  then  formed  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  advanced 
against  Gustavus,  who,  not  having  above  18,000  or 
20,000  men  with  him,  intrenched  himself  strongly 
under  the  walls  of  Nuremburg.  Wallenstein  took 
up  a  strong  position  against  him  ;  and  the  two  gen¬ 
erals,  each  hoping  to  exhaust  the  other  by  scarcity 
of  provisions,  remained  inactive  till  August  21,  when 
Gustavus,  having  drawn  together  his  scattered  for¬ 
ces,  made  a  desperate  and  fruitless  attempt  to  carry 
the  imperial  lines.  Frustrated  in  this,  he  returned 
to  his  encampment,  which  he  quitted  finally  on  the 
8th  of  September,  and  marched  into  Bavaria. 
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Wallenstein  followed  his  example  on  the  12th, 
and  retired  without  any  hostile  attempt  on  Nurem- 
burg.  He  had  determined  to  fix  his  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  Sfixony,  hoping  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to 
detach  the  elector  from  the  Swedish  alliance  ;  and 
had  already  advanced  beyond  Leipsic  on  his  march 
against  Dresden,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  Gustavus  ar¬ 
rived  at  Nuremburg  November  1,  and  intrenched 
himself  there  to  wait  for  re-enforcements  which  he 
expected.  Wallenstein,  in  the  belief  that  his  ad¬ 
versary  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  quit  his  strong 
position,  proceeded  to  canton  his  troops  near  Merse¬ 
burg,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  easily  be 
called  into  action  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  de¬ 
tached  Pappenheim,  with  a  large  division  of  the 
army,  upon  distant  service.  As  soon  as  Gustavus 
heard  of  the  latter  movement,  he  marched  in  haste 
to  attack  the  diminished  enemy,  and  Wallenstein, 
though  with  inferior  troops,  was  not  slow  to  meet 
him.  The  King  of  Sweden’s  last  victory  was  gain¬ 
ed  November  6,  1632,  in  the  plain  of  Lutzen. 
Suffering  from  a  recent  wound,  he  did  not  wear  his 
armour,  and  early  in  the  day,  as  he  mingled  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  with  his  usual  ardour,  his  left  arm 
was  broken  by  a  musket-ball.  As  he  retreated 
from  the  press  he  received  another  bullet  in  the 
back,  and  fell.  His  body  was  stripped  by  the  Im¬ 
perialists,  a  furious  contest  took  place  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  it  was  soon  buried  under  a  heap 
of  slain.  The  Duke  of  Weimar  took  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  and  completed  the  victory. 

It  was  probably  fortunate  for  Gustavus’s  honour 
that  his  brilliant  career  was  here  cut  short.  He 
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died  when  no  additional  successes  could  have  en¬ 
hanced  the  martial  fame  which  he  had  already  ac¬ 
quired  ;  at  a  period,  says  Schiller,  when  he  had 
ceased  to  be  the  benefactor  of  Germany,  and  when 
the  greatest  service  that  he  could  render  to  Ger¬ 
man  liberty  was  to  die.  However  pure  his  views 
had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  success 
had  taught  him  ambition.  This  was  shown  by  the 
homage  to  Sweden  which  he  exacted  from  Augs¬ 
burg  and  other  free  cities  of  the  empire,  by  his  de¬ 
sign  of  converting  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz  into 
an  appanage  of  Sweden,  and  by  his  reluctance  to 
reinstate  the  elector  palatine  in  the  conquered  pa¬ 
latinate,  and  the  conditions  which  he  finally  exacted 
for  so  doing.  And  whether  or  not  he  aimed  at  the 
imperial  throne,  it  is  probable  that  his  life  and  pros¬ 
perity  would  have  proved  no  less  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  of  Germany,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Catholic  states,  than  were  to  the  Protestant  the 
ambition  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  the  Catholic  League. 
But,  dying  thus  early,  he  has  preserved  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  sincere  piety,  humanity  in  the  field,  heroic 
courage,  consummate  policy,  and  skill  united  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  art  of  war,  unequalled  by  any  general 
since  the  downfall  of  Rome.  Of  the  improvements 
which  he  effected  in  military  tactics  we  have  no 
room  to  speak  ;  a  full  account  of  them,  and  of  his 
whole  system,  will  be  found  in  the  Essay  prefixed 
to  Harte’s  “  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.”  A 
more  concise  and  spirited  account  of  the  King  of 
Sweden’s  exploits  in  Germany  than  is  contained 
in  that  laborious  book,  will  be  found  in  Schiller’s 
“  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  W ar,”  which  is  trans- 
lated  both  into  French  and  English. 

Vol.  I.— S 
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The  great  Tuscan  astronomer  is  best  known  as 
the  first  telescopic  observer,  the  fortunate  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  Medicean  stars  (so  Jupiter’s  satellites 
were  first  named) :  and  what  discovery  more  fitted 
to  immortalize  its  author  than  one  which  revealed 
new  worlds,  and  thus  gave  additional  force  to  the 
lesson  that  the  universe,  of  which  we  form  so  small 
a  part,  was  not  created  only  for  our  use  or  pleas¬ 
ure  ?  Those,  however,  who  consider  Galileo  only 
as  a  fortunate  observer,  form  a  very  inadequate 
estimate  of  one  of  the  most  meritorious  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  those  great  men  who  have  bestowed 
their  time  for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  in  tracing 
out  the  hidden  things  of  nature. 

Galileo  Galilei  was  born  at  Pisa,  February  15, 
1564.  In  childhood  he  displayed  considerable 
mechanical  ingenuity,  with  a  decided  taste  for  the 
accomplishments  of  music  and  painting.  His  fa¬ 
ther  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his  talents,  and  at 
some  inconvenience  entered  him,  when  nineteen 
years  of  age,  at  the  university  of  his  native  town, 
intending  that  he  should  pursue  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  Galileo  was  then  entirely  ignorant  of 
mathematics  ;  and  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  geom¬ 
etry  by  a  desire  thoroughly  to  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  favourite  arts.  This  new  pursuit 
proved  so  congenial  to  his  taste,  that  from  this 
time  his  medical  books  were  entirely  neglected. 
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The  elder  Galilei,  a  man  of  liberal  acquirements 
and  enlarged  mind,  did  not  require  the  devotion  of 
his  son’s  life  to  a  distasteful  pursuit.  Fortunately, 
the  young  man’s  talents  attracted  notice,  and  in 
1589  he  was  appointed  mathematical  lecturer  in 
the  university  of  Pisa.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  an  early  period  of  his  studies,  he  embraced, 
upon  inquiry  and  conviction,  the  doctrines  of  Co¬ 
pernicus,  of  which  through  life  he  was  an  ardent 
supporter. 

Galileo  and  his  colleagues  did  not  long  remain 
on  good  terms.  The  latter  were  content  with  the 
superstructure  which  a  priori  reasoners  had  raised 
upon  the  assumptions  of  Aristotle,  and  were  by 
no  means  desirous  of  learning  more.  Galileo 
chose  to  investigate  physical  truths  for  himself ; 
he  engaged  in  experiments  to  determine  the  truth 
of  some  of  Aristotle’s  positions,  and  when  he  found 
him  in  the  wrong  he  said  so,  and  so  taught  his  pu¬ 
pils.  This  made  the  “  paper  philosophers,”  as  he 
calls  them,  very  angry.  He  repeated  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  their  presence ;  but  they  set  aside  the 
evidence  of  their  senses,  and  quoted  Aristotle  as 
much  as  before.  The  enmity  arising  from  these 
disputes  rendered  his  situation  so  unpleasant,  that 
in  1592,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Venetian  common¬ 
wealth,  he  gladly  accepted  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  Padua.  The  period  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  being  only  six  years,  he  was  re-elected  in 
1598,  and  again  in  1606,  each  time  with  an  increase 
of  salary  ;  a  strong  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  even  before  those  astronomical  discov¬ 
eries  which  have  immortalized  his  name.  His  lec¬ 
tures  at  this  period  were  so  fully  attended,  that  he 
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was  sometimes  obliged  to  adjourn  them  to  the  open 
air.  In  1609  he  received  an  invitation  to  return 
to  his  original  situation  at  Padua.  This  produced 
a  letter,  still  extant,  from  which  we  quote  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  undertakings  on  which  he  was  already 
employed.  “  The  works  which  I  have  to  finish 
are  principally  two  books  on  the  ‘  System  or  Struc- 
ture  of  the  Universe an  immense  work,  full  of 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geometry  ;  three  books 
on  ‘  Local  Motion,’  a  science  entirely  new  :  no 
one,  either  ancient  or  modern,  having  discovered 
any  of  the  very  admirable  accidents  which  I  dem¬ 
onstrate  in  natural  and  violent  motions,  so  that  I 
may,  with  very  great  reason,  call  it  a  new  science, 
and  invented  by  me  from  its  very  first  principles  ; 
three  books  of  mechanics,  two  on  the  demonstra- 
tion  of  principles,  and  one  of  problems  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  others  have  treated  this  same  matter,  yet 
all  that  has  been  hitherto  written,  neither  in  quan- 
tity  nor  otherwise,  is  the  quarter  of  what  I  am 
writing  on  it.  I  have  also  different  treatises  on 
natural  subjects — on  Sound  and  Speech,  on  Light 
and  Colours,  on  the  Tides,  on  the  Composition  of 
Continuous  Quantity,  on  the  Motions  of  Animals, 
and  others  besides.  I  have  also  an  idea  of  writing 
some  books  relating  to  the  military  art,  giving  not 
only  a  model  of  a  soldier,  but  teaching  with  very 
exact  rules  everything  which  it  is  his  duty  to  know, 
that  depends  upon  mathematics,  as  the  knowledge 
of  castrametation,  drawing  up  of  battalions,  forti¬ 
fication,  assaults,  planning,  surveying,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  artillery,  the  use  of  instruments,”  &c. 
Out  of  this  comprehensive  list,  the  treatises  on  the 
Universe,  on  Motion  and  Mechanics,  on  Tides,  on 
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Fortification,  or  other  works  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
jects,  have  been  made  known  to  the  world.  Many, 
however,  of  Galileo’s  manuscripts,  through  fear  of 
the  Inquisition,  were  destroyed,  or  concealed  and 
lost,  after  the  author’s  death. 

In  the  same  year,  1609,  Galileo  heard  the  report 
that  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middleburg,  in  Holland, 
had  made  an  instrument  by  which  distant  objects 
appeared  nearer.  He  tasked  his  ingenuity  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  construction,  and  soon  succeeded  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  a  telescope.  His  telescope,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  a  different  construction 
from  that  of  the  Dutch  optician.  It  consisted  of  a 
convex  and  concave  glass,  distant  from  each  other 
by  the  difference  of  their  focal  lengths,  like  a  mod¬ 
ern  opera-glass ;  while  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  other  was  made  up  of  two  convex  lenses, 
distant  by  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths,  the  com¬ 
mon  construction  of  the  astronomical  telescope. 
Galileo’s  attention  naturally  was  first  turned  to  the 
moon.  He  discovered  that  her  surface,  instead  of 
being  smooth  and  perfectly  spherical,  was  rough 
with  mountains,  and  apparently  varied,  like  the 
earth,  by  land  and  water.  He  next  applied  his  ob¬ 
servations  to  Jupiter,  and  was  struck  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  three  small  stars,  almost  in  a  straight 
line,  and  close  to  him.  At  first  he  did  not  suspect 
the  nature  of  these  bodies  ;  but  careful  observa¬ 
tion  soon  convinced  him  that  these  three,  together 
with  a  fourth,  which  was  at  first  invisible,  were  in 
reality  four  moons  revolving  round  their  primary 
planet.  These  he  named  the  Medicean  stars. 
They  have  long  ceased  to  be  known  by  that  name  ; 
but  so  highly  prized  was  the  distinction  thus  con- 
S  2 
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ferred  upon  the  ducal  house  of  Florence,  that  Gal. 
ileo  received  an  intimation  that  he  would  “  do  a 
thing  just  and  proper  in  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
render  himself  and  his  family  rich  and  powerful 
for  ever,”  if  he  “  named  the  next  star  which  he 
should  discover  after  the  name  of  the  great  star  of 
France,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the 
earth,”  Henry  IV.  These  discoveries  were  made 
known  in  1610,  in  a  work  entitled  “Nuncius  Side- 
reus,”  the  Newsman  of  the  Stars  :  in  which  Gal- 
ileo  farther  announced  that  he  had  seen  many  stars 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  ascertained  that  the 
nebulae  scattered  through  the  heavens  consists  of 
assemblages  of  innumerable  small  stars.  The  ig¬ 
norant  and  unprejudiced  were  struck  with  admira¬ 
tion  :  indeed,  curiosity  had  been  raised  so  high  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  this  book,  as  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  convenience  of  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  telescopes.  Galileo  was  employed  a  month 
in  exhibiting  his  own  to  the  principal  persons  in 
Venice  ;  and  our  unfortunate  astronomer  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd,  who  kept  him  in  durance  for 
several  hours,  while  they  passed  his  glass  from  one 
to  another.  He  left  Venice  the  next  morning,  to 
pursue  his  inquiries  in  some  less  inquisitive  place. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  philosophers  of  the  day 
were  far  from  joining  in  the  general  feeling.  They 
raised  an  outcry  against  the  impudent  fictions  of  Gal¬ 
ileo,  and  one,  a  professor  of  Padua,  refused  repeat¬ 
edly  to  look  through  the  telescope,  lest  he  should 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  which  he  had  predeter¬ 
mined  to  deny.  In  the  midst  of  this  prejudice  and 
envy,  Kepler  formed  a  brilliant  exception.  He  re¬ 
ceived  these  great  discoveries  with  wonder  and  de- 
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light,  though  they  overturned  some  cherished  theo¬ 
ries,  and  manifested  an  honest  and  zealous  indigna. 
tion  against  the  traducers  of  Galileo’s  fame. 

In  particular,  his  wrath  broke  out  against  a  pro¬ 
tege  of  his  own,  named  Horky,  who,  under  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  of  gaining  credit  with  his  patron,  wrote 
a  violent  attack  on  Galileo,  and  asserted,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  examined  the  heavens  with 
Galileo’s  own  glass,  and  that  no  such  thing  as  a 
satellite  existed  near  Jupiter.  The  conclusion  of 
the  affair  is  curious  and  characteristic.  Horky 
begged  so  hard  to  be  forgiven,  that,  says  Kepler, 
“  I  have  taken  him  again  into  favour,  upon  this  pre¬ 
liminary  condition,  to  which  he  has  agreed,  that 
I  am  to  show  him  Jupiter’s  satellites,  and  he  is  to 
see  them,  and  to  own  that  they  are  there.” 

It  was  not  long  before  Galileo  had  new  and  equal¬ 
ly  important  matter  to  announce.  He  observed  a 
remarkable  appearance  in  Saturn,  as  if  it  were 
composed  of  three  stars  touching  each  other  :  but 
his  telescope  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  resolve 
them  into  Saturn  and  his  ring.  Within  a  month  he 
ascertained  that  Venus  exhibits  phases  like  those  of 
the  moon,  a  discovery  of  great  importance  in  con¬ 
firming  the  Copernican  system.  The  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  he  afterward  detected  in  Mars.  We 
close  the  list  with  the  discovery  of  the  revolution  of 
the  sun  round  his  axis  in  the  space  of  about  a  lu¬ 
nar  month,  derived  from  careful  observation  of  the 
spots  on  his  surface. 

About  this  time  (1610-11)  Galileo  took  up  his 
abode  in  Tuscany,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  grand 
duke,  who  offered  to  him  his  original  situation  at 
Pisa,  with  a  liberal  salary,  exemption  from  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  residence,  and  complete  leisure  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  studies.  In  1612  he  published  a  discourse 
on  Floating  Bodies,  in  which  he  investigates  the 
theory  of  buoyancy,  and  refutes,  by  a  series  of 
beautiful  and  conclusive  experiments,  the  opinion 
that  the  floating  or  sinking  of  bodies  depends  on 
their  shape. 

Neither  Copernicus  nor  his  immediate  followers 
suffered  inconvenience  or  restraint  on  account  of 
their  astronomical  doctrines  :  nor  had  Galileo,  un¬ 
til  this  period  of  his  life,  incurred  ecclesiastical  cen¬ 
sure  for  anything  which  he  had  said  or  written. 
But  the  Inquisition  now  took  up  the  matter  as  heret¬ 
ical,  and  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  in  1616,  Copernicus’s  work  “  De  Revo- 
lutionibus,”  Kepler’s  Epitome,  and  some  of  Galileo’s 
own  letters,  were  placed  on  the  list  of  prohibited 
books  ;  and  he  himself,  being  then  in  Rome,  re¬ 
ceived  formal  notice  not  to  teach  that  the  earth  re¬ 
volves  round  the  sun.  He  returned  to  Florence 
full  of  indignation  ;  and,  considering  his  hasty  tem¬ 
per,  love  of  truth,  and  full  belief  of  the  condemned 
theory,  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  he  kept  silence 
so  long,  than  that  he  incurred  at  last  the  censures 
of  the  hierarchy.  He  did,  however,  restrain  him¬ 
self  from  an  open  advocacy  of  the  heretical  doc. 
trines,  even  in  composing  his  great  work,  the  “  Dia¬ 
logue  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  Systems.” 
This  was  completed  in  1630,  but  not  printed  till 
1632,  under  license  from  officers  of  the  church, 
both  at  Rome  and  Florence.  It  is  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Simplicio,  an  Aristotelian,  Salviati,  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  author,  and  Sagredo,  a  half  convert  tq 
Salviati’s  opinions.  It  professes  “  indeterminately 
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to  propose  the  philosophical  arguments,  as  well  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other  but  the  neutrality  is  but 
ill  kept  up,  and  was  probably  assumed,  not  with  any 
hope  that  the  court  of  Rome  would  be  blinded  as 
to  the  real  tendency  of  the  book,  but  merely  that 
it  would  accept  this  nominal  submission  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  homage  to  its  authority.  If  this  were  so,  the 
author  was  disappointed  ;  the  Inquisition  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  matter,  and  summoned  him  to  Rome 
to  undergo  a  personal  examination.  Age  and  in¬ 
firmity  were  in  vain  pleaded  as  excuses ;  still, 
through  the  urgent  and  indignant  remonstrances 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  was  treated 
with  a  consideration  rarely  shown  by  that  iniqui¬ 
tous  tribunal.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
Florentine  ambassador’s  palace,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period,  from  his  arrival  in  February  un¬ 
til  the  passing  of  sentence,  June  21,  1633.  He 
was  then  condemned,  in  the  presence  of  the  In¬ 
quisitors,  to  curse  and  abjure  the  u  false  doctrines” 
which  his  life  had  been  spent  in  proving ;  to  be 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Holy  Office  during 
pleasure,  and  to  recite  the  seven  penitential  psalms 
once  a  week  during  three  years.  The  sentence 
and  the  abjuration  are  given  at  full  length  in  the 
Life  of  Galileo,  in  the  “  Library  of  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge.”  “  It  is  said,”  continues  the  biographer, 
“  that  Galileo,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  stamped 
on  the  ground,  and  whispered  to  one  of  his  friends, 
*  e  pur  si  muove,’  it  does  move  though.” 

Galileo’s  imprisonment  was  not  long  or  rigor, 
ous;  for,  after  four  days,  he  was  reconducted  to  the 
Florentine  ambassador’s  palace :  but  he  was  still 
kept  under  strict  surveillance.  In  July  he  was 
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sent  to  Sienna,  where  he  remained  five  months  in 
close  seclusion.  He  obtained  permission  in  De¬ 
cember  to  return  to  his  villa  at  Arcetri,  near  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  but  there,  as  at  Sienna,  he  was  confined  to 
his  own  premises,  and  strictly  forbidden  to  receive 
his  friends.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  varie¬ 
ty  of  evils  which  overcast  the  evening  of  this  great 
man’s  life.  In  addition  to  a  distressing  chronic 
complaint  contracted  in  youth,  he  was  now  suffer¬ 
ing  under  a  painful  infirmity,  which  by  some  is 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  torture,  applied  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  to  extort  a  recantation. 
But  the  arguments  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  Inquisitors  did  resort  to  this  extremity  do  not 
amount  to  anything  like  direct  proof.  In  April, 
1634,  Galileo’s  afflictions  were  increased  by  the 
death  of  a  favourite,  intelligent,  and  attached  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  consoled  his  solitude  and  lightened  the 
hours  of  sickness  by  continuing  the  observations 
which  he  was  now  forbidden  to  publish  to  the 
world  ;  and  the  last  of  his  long  train  of  discover¬ 
ies  was  the  phenomenon  known  by  the  name  of  the 
moon’s  libration.  In  the  course  of  1636-7  he  lost 
successively  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes.  He  men¬ 
tions  this  calamity  in  a  tone  of  pious  submission, 
mingled  with  a  not  unpleasing  pride.  “  Alas,  your 
dear  friend  and  servant  Galileo  has  become  totally 
and  irreparably  blind  ;  so  that  this  heaven,  this 
earth,  this  universe,  which,  with  wonderful  observa¬ 
tions,  I  had  enlarged  a  hundred  thousand  times  be¬ 
yond  the  belief  of  by-gone  ages,  henceforward  for 
me  is  shrunk  into  the  narrow  space  which  I  myself 
fill  in  it.  So  it  pleases  God  :  it  shall  therefore 
please  me  also.”  In  1638  he  obtained  leave  to 
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visit  Florence,  still  under  the  same  restrictions  as 
to  society ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  was 
remanded  to  Arcetri,  which  he  never  again  quit¬ 
ted.  From  that  time,  however,  the  strictness  of 
his  confinement  was  relaxed,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  receive  the  friends  who  crowded  round  him,  as 
well  as  the  many  distinguished  foreigners  who  ea- 
gerly  visited  him.  Among  these  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  Milton,  whose  poems  contain  several  allusions 
to  the  celestial  wonders  observed  and  published  by 
the  Tuscan  asti’onomer.  Though  blind  and  near¬ 
ly  deaf,  Galileo  retained  to  the  last  his  intellectual 
powers ;  and  his  friend  and  pupil,  the  celebrated 
Torricelli,  was  employed  in  arranging  his  thoughts 
on  the  nature  of  percussion  when  he  was  attacked 
by  his  last  illness.  He  died  January  8, 1642,  aged 
seventy-eight.  ; 

It  was  disputed  whether,  as  a  prisoner  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  Galileo  had  a  right  to  burial  in  consecra- 
ted  ground.  The  point  was  conceded  ;  but  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  himself  interfered  to  prevent  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  to  him  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  in  Florence,  for  which  a  large  sum  had  been 
subscribed.  A  splendid  monumentjnow  covers  the 
spot  in  which  his  remains  repose,  with  those  of  his 
friend  and  pupil,  the  eminent  mathematician  Viv- 
iani. 

In  1618  Galileo  published,  through  the  medium 
of  Mario  Guiducci,  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  of 
Comets.  His  opinions  (which,  in  fact,  were  erro- 
neous)  were  immediately  attacked  under  the  feign¬ 
ed  signature  of  Lotario  Sarsi.  To  this  antagonist 
he  replied  in  a  work  entitled  “  11  Saggiatore,”  the 
Assayer,  which  we  select  for  mention,  not  so  much 
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fox  the  value  of  its  contents*  though,  like  the  rest 
of  his  works,  i:  has  many  remarkable  passages,  as 
for  the  hign  reputation  which  it  enjoys  among  Ital¬ 
ian  critics  as  a  model  of  composition.  The  ~  Di¬ 
alogues  on  Motion.”  the  last  work  of  consequence 
which  Galileo  published,  contain  investigations  of 
the  simpler  branches  of  dynamics,  the  motion  of 
bodies  foiling  freely  or  down  inclined  planes,  and 
of  projectiles ;  determinations  of  the  strength  of 
teams,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  questions  in  nat- 
ural  philosophy.  Tne  flith  and  sixth  Eire  unhnish- 
ed  :  the  latter  was  intended  to  comprise  the  theory 
of  percussion,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  last 
subject  which  occupied  the  author's  mind.  For  a 
foil  analysis  of  this  and  the  other  treatises  here 
briefly  noted,  and  for  an  account  of  Galileo’s  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  pendulum  to  the  mensuration  of 
time :  his  invention  of  the  thermometer,  though  in 
an  inaccurate  and  inconvenient  form  :  his  methods 
of  discovering  the  longitude,  and  a  -variety  of  oth¬ 
er  points  well  worthy  attention,  we  must  refer  to 
the  Life  of  Galileo  already  quoted.  The  numer¬ 
ous  extracts  from  Galileo's  works  convey  a  lively 
notion  of  the  author’s  character,  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  peculiar  tone  of  quaint  humour.  For 
oider  writers  we  may  refer  to  the  lives  of  Yiviani, 
Gherardini.  and  Nelli ;  and  to  the  English  one  by 
Salosbury,  of  which,  however,  the  second  volume 
is  so  rare  that  the  Earl  of  Macctesfle.d's  copy  is 
the  only  one  known  to  exist  in  England.  Ven¬ 
turi  has  given  to  the  world  some  unpublished  man- 
use  rip  ts.  and  collected  much  curious  and  scattered 
information  in  his  “  Memorie  e  Lettere  de  GaL  Gal- 
Lei,”  Of  Galileo's  works  several  editions  exist  : 
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the  most  complete  are  those  of  Padua,  in  four  vol¬ 
umes  quarto,  1744,  and  of  Milan,  in  thirteen  vol¬ 
umes  octavo,  1811. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  the  estimate  of  Galileo’s 
character  from  the  masterly  memoir  from  which 
this  sketch  is  derived.  “  The  numberless  inventions 
of  his  acute  industry ;  the  use  of  the  telescope,  and 
the  brilliant  discoveries  to  which  it  led ;  the  patient 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  weight  and  motion, 
must  all  be  looked  upon  as  forming  but  a  part  of 
his  real  merits,  as  merely  particular  demonstrations 
of  the  spirit  in  which  he  everywhere  withstood  the 
despotism  of  ignorance,  and  appealed  boldly  from 
traditional  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  He  claimed  and  bequeathed  to  us 
the  right  of  exercising  our  faculties  in  examining 
the  beautiful  creation  which  surrounds  us.  Idolized 
by  his  friends,  he  deserved  their  affection  by  num¬ 
berless  acts  of  kindness  ;  by  his  good-humour,  his 
affability,  and  by  the  benevolent  generosity  with 
which  he  devoted  himself,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
limited  income,  to  advance  their  talents  and  for¬ 
tunes.  If  an  intense  desire  of  being  useful  is  every¬ 
where  worthy  of  honour  ;  if  its  value  is  immeasu¬ 
rably  increased  when  united  to  genius  of  the  high¬ 
est  order ;  if  we  feel  for  one  who,  notwithstanding 
such  titles  to  regard,  is  harassed  by  cruel  persecu¬ 
tion,  then  none  deserve  our  sympathy,  our  admira¬ 
tion,  and  our  gratitude  more  than  Galileo.” 

Vol.  I.— T 
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John  Hampden  was  the  head  and  representative 
of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  which  had  re* 
ceived  the  lands  of  Hampden  in  Buckinghamshire 
from  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  boasted  to  have 
transmitted  its  wealth,  honours,  and  influence,  un¬ 
impaired  and  increasing,  in  direct  male  succession, 
down  to  this  the  most  illustrious  of  the  house.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  1594  ;  the  place  of  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  to  have  been  London.  Under  four 
years  of  age,  he  came,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
into  possession  of  the  family  estates,  which,  besides 
the  ancient  seat  and  extensive  domain  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  comprehended  large  possessions  in  Es¬ 
sex,  Oxfordshire,  and  Berkshire.  Our  knowledge 
of  his  early  life  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  facts 
and  dates.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  free-school 
of  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  entered  as  a  common- 
er  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1609  ;  and  was 
admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1613, 
where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  common  law.  His  classical  attainments 
also  seem  to  have  been  respectable,  since  he  was 
associated,  oddly  enough,  with  Laud,  then  master 
of  St.  John’s,  in  writing  the  Oxford  gratulatory  po¬ 
ems  on  the  marriage  of  the  elector  palatine  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  from  which  sprung  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  who  led  the  royalist  troops  when  Hampden 
received  his  death-wound.  In  1619  he  married  his 
first  wife,  Elizabeth  Symeon.  Inheriting  a  noble 
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property,  he  devoted  himself,  without  suffering  his 
literary  habits  to  fall  into  disuse,  principally  to  the 
business  and  amusements  of  a  country  life,  having, 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  “  on  a  sudden  retired  from  a 
life  of  great  pleasure  and  license  to  extraordinary 
sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  usual 
cheerfulness  and  affability.”  His  first  entrance 
into  public  life  was  in  January,  1620-1,  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  parliament  then  convened,  for 
Grampound,  at  that  time  a  borough  of  wealth  and 
importance.  A  prevalent  error,  that  he  sat  for  the 
first  time  in  the  first  parliament  summoned  by 
Charles  I.  in  1625,  is  corrected  by  Lord  Nugent, 
who,  in  his  Memorials  of  Hampden,  has  shown  that 
he  sat  in  the  parliaments  of  1621  and  1624;  that 
he  was  active  and  diligent  in  his  attendance,  and 
intimately  connected  himself  with  Selden,  Pym,  St. 
John,  and  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party ;  and 
that,  though  he  seldom  spoke,  his  capacity  for  busi¬ 
ness  was  known  and  respected,  as  appears  from  the 
employments  in  committees  and  conferences  im¬ 
posed  on  him  by  the  House. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  Hampden 
sat  for  Wendover,  an  ancient  borough  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  which,  with  two  others,  had  lately  regain¬ 
ed  their  dormant  privilege  of  returning  members, 
chiefly  by  his  exertions  and  at  his  expense.  In  this 
and  in  the  following  parliament,  summoned  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1627,  he  appears  still  to  have  taken  no 
leading  part.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  latter, 
he  was  called  upon  to  contribute  to  a  general  loan,* 

*  This  was  one  of  those  contributions  which  the  despotic 
sovereigns  of  England  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  levying  on 
their  subjects,  under  the  strange  name  of  “  benevolences."— Am, 
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which  he  refused,  and  was,  in  consequence,  impris¬ 
oned  for  a  time  in  the  Gate  House,  and  then  sent, 
still  under  restraint,  to  reside  in  Hampshire.  The 
order  for  his  release,  with  many  others,  is  dated 
March,  1627-8.  On  this  occasion  he  made  the 
following  remarkable  reply  to  the  demand  why  he 
would  not  contribute  to  the  king’s  necessities  :  that 
“  he  would  be  content  to  lend  as  well  as  others, 
but  feared  to  draw  upon  himself  that  curse  in 
Magna  Charta  which  should  be  read  twice  a  year 
against  those  who  infringe  it.” 

In  the  new  parliament  which  met  in  March, 
1628,  Hampden  again  set  for  Wendover,  and,  hav- 
ing  become  more  generally  known  by  the  part 
which  he  had  taken-  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the 
crown,  from  this  time  forward,  says  Lord  Nugent, 
“  scarcely  was  a  bill  prepared,  or  an  inquiry  begun 
upon  any  subject,  however  remotely  affecting  any 
one  of  the  three  great  matters  at  issue — privilege, 
religion,  or  the  supplies — but  he  was  thought  fit 
to  be  associated  with  St.  John,  Selden,  Coke,  and 
Pym,  on  the  committee.” 

That  parliament,  after  framing  the  Petition  of 
Right,  voting  supplies,  and  taking  resolute  steps  to¬ 
wards  procuring  a  redress  of  grievances,  was  has¬ 
tily  and  angrily  dissolved  in  May,  1629.  Previous 
to  this,  Hampden,  “  although  retaining  his  seat  for 
Wendover,  had  retired  to  his  estate  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  to  live  in  entire  privacy,  without  display,  but 
not  inactive  ;  contemplating  from  a  distance  the 
madness  of  the  government,  the  luxury  and  inso. 
lence  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  portentous  apathy 
of  the  people,  who,  amazed  by  the  late  measures, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  uninterruptedly  increasing 
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violence,  saw  no  hope  from  petition  or  complaint, 
and  watched  in  confusion  and  silence  the  inevi. 
table  advance  of  an  open  rupture  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament.  The  literary  acquirements 
of  his  youth  he  now  carefully  improved  ;  increas¬ 
ing  that  stock  of  general  knowledge  which  had 
already  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his 
age,  and  directing  his  attention  chiefly  to  writers 
on  history  and  politics.  Davila’s  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  France  became  his  favourite  study, 
his  vade  mecum,  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  styles  it : 
as  if  forecasting  from  afar  the  course  of  the  storm 
which  hung  over  his  own  country,  he  already  saw 
the  sad  parallel  it  was  likely  to  afford  to  the  story 
of  that  work.  In  his  retirement  he  bent  the  whole 
force  of  his  capacious  mind  to  the  most  effectual 
means  by  which  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ity  were  to  be  corrected,  and  the  tide  of  headlong 
prerogative  checked,  whenever  the  slumbering  spirit 
of  the  country  should  be  roused  to  deal  with  those 
duties  to  which  he  was  preparing  to  devote  him¬ 
self.”  (Memorials  of  Hampden,  p.  175.)  It  may 
here  be  added,  that  Hampden’s  religious  opinions 
were  those  of  the  Independent  parly,  who  were 
honourably  distinguished  by  granting  to  all  per¬ 
sons  that  freedom  of  conscience  and  full  toleration 
which  they  claimed  for  themselves.  While  thus 
awaiting,  with  study  and  patient  observation,  the 
time  when  the  active  service  of  a  real  patriot  might 
benefit  his  country,  his  domestic  happiness  receiv¬ 
ed  a  severe  blow  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  August 
20,  1634. 

In  the  same  autumn  the  scheme  of  raising  a 
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revenue  by  ship-money*  was  devised.  Confined,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  seaport  towns,  it  proved  so 
profitable  that  the  levy  was  soon  extended  to  in¬ 
land  places.  In  1636  the  charge  was  laid,  by  order 
of  council,  upon  all  counties,  cities,  and  corporate 
towns,  and  the  sheriffs  were  required,  in  case  of 
refusal  or  delay,  to  proceed  by  distress.  Here 
Hampden  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  The  sum 
demanded  of  him  was  but  thirty-one  shillings  and 
sixpence  :  but  the  very  smallness  of  the  sum  serv¬ 
ed  to  show  that  his  opposition  was  directed  against 
the  principle  of  the  exaction,  and  rested  on  no 
ground  of  personal  inconvenience  or  individual  in- 
justice.  Proceedings  being  instituted  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  for  recovery  of  the  money,  the  case  was 
solemnly  argued  before  the  twelve  judges,  who 
severally  delivered  their  opinions,  and,  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  eight  to  four,  determined  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  “  But  the  judgment,”  says  Lord  Claren¬ 
don,  “  infinitely  more  advanced  him,  Mr.  Hampden, 
than  the  service  for  which  it  was  given.  He  was 
rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  county,  than  of 
public  discourse  or  fame  in  the  kingdom,  before 
the  business  of  ship-money ;  but  then  he  grew  the 
argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  inquiring  who 
or  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  his  own  charge,  sup¬ 
port  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  country,  as 
he  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court. 
His  carriage  throughout  this  agitation  was  with 

*  This  was  the  revival,  in  a  new  shape,  of  a  right  formerly 
claimed  by  the  English  kings,  of  requiring  from  the  maritime 
towns  a  certain  number  of  ships  for  the  royal  navy ;  from  this 
it  was  ingeniously  converted  by  Charles  and  his  crafty  coun¬ 
sellors  into  a  tax  in  money,  and  was,  absurdly  enough,  extended 
to  the  whole  kingdom.— Am.  Ed. 
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that  rare  temper  and  modesty,  that  they  who  watch¬ 
ed  him  narrowly  to  find  some  advantage  against 
his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his  cause, 
were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony.” 

These  measures,  which  placed  at  the  king’s  dis¬ 
posal  the  property,  were  accompanied  by  equally 
stringent  attacks  on  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Tutored  by  the  lofty  spirit  of  Wentworth,  Charles 
resolved  (and  seemed  likely  to  succeed)  to  rule  in¬ 
dependently  of  parliaments  ;  and  in  the  sycophancy 
of  the  judges,  and  the  unlimited  and  illegal  sever¬ 
ities  of  the  courts  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission,  he  had  ample  means  of  suppressing 
murmur  and  punishing  the  refractory.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  state  to  which  the  country  was 
reduced  during  the  eleven  years  which  elapsed 
without  the  meeting  of  a  parliament :  so  unpromis- 
ing  did  it  appear,  that  even  the  most  resolute  of  that 
party  comprehended  by  the  royalists  under  the 
general  name  of  Puritans,  meditated  a  withdrawal 
from  the  tyranny  which  they  had  almost  ceased  to 
hope  to  restrain.  Even  this,  however,  was  denied 
to  them  by  the  infatuated  jealousy  of  popular  prin¬ 
ciples  entertained  by  the  king  and  his  advisers, 
who  issued  an  order,  April  6,  1638,  by  which  mas¬ 
ters  of  ships  were  prohibited  from  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers  to  America  without  special  license.  It  has 
often  been  dwelt  on  as  a  very  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance,  that  Hampden,  and  his  cousin  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  were  at  this  time  actually  embarked  for  New- 
England  on  board  one  of  eight  ships  then  lying  in 
the  river  and  freighted  with  emigrants,  and  that 
these  eight  ships  were  specially  ordered  to  be  de- 
tained. 
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A  dawn  of  better  times  appeared  when,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  king’s  rash  attempt  to  impose  the 
English  ritual  upon  Scotland  and  restore  Episco¬ 
pacy,  that  country  rose  in  rebellion.  The  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  war  rendered  it  imperative  to  obtain 
supplies  ;  and  Charles,  fearing  at  this  juncture  to 
resort  to  fresh  impositions,  saw  no  resource  except 
in  summoning  that  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Short  Parliament,  which  met  in  April,  1640. 
Hampden  was  returned  for  Buckinghamshire. 
About  this  time  he  had  married  his  second  wife, 
Letitia  Vachell ;  but  the  quiet  happiness  of  his  home 
was  henceforth  entirely  broken  up  by  the  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  times,  and  he  never  returned  to  any 
settled  residence  at  his  paternal  mansion.  In  the 
short  and  energetic  session  of  this  spring  he  dis¬ 
played  his  usual  diligence  and  activity  ;  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  much  increased  in  consequence  of  his 
resistance  to  the  demand  of  ship-money,  which  had 
attracted  such  notice,  that  Clarendon,  in  speaking 
of  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  Novem¬ 
ber  following,  observes,  “  the  eyes  of  all  men  were 
fixed  upon  him  as  their  Pater  Patriae,  and  the  pilot 
that  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempests  and 
rocks  which  threatened  it.  And  I  am  persuaded 
his  power  and  interest  at  that  time  was  greater  to 
do  good  or  hurt  than  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  or 
than  any  man  of  his  rank  hath  held  in  any  time ; 
for  his  reputation  of  honesty  was  universal,  and 
his  affections  seemed  so  publicly  guided  that  no 
corrupt  or  private  ends  could  bias  them.” 

The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Short  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  history  of  the  second  Scottish  war, 
which  compelled  Charles  I.  to  summon  the  Long 
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Parliament,  hardly  form  a  part  of  our  subject :  it 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  Hampden,  with  other  leading  persons 
of  the  popular  party,  was  engaged  in  active  cor- 
respondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  insur¬ 
rection,  in  whose  success,  as  tending  to  the  farther 
embarrassment  of  the  king,  they  placed  their  best 
hope  of  obtaining  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  English  people. 
Of  the  first  great  act  of  that  parliament,  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  Strafford,  he  was  a  zealous  supporter, 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  twelve  appoint¬ 
ed  to  arrange  the  evidence  and  to  conduct  that 
memorable  trial.  After  the  Commons,  for  reasons 
which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
thought  fit  to  change  the  method  of  proceeding  by 
introducing  a  bill  of  attainder,  the  name  of  Hamp¬ 
den  appears  in  none  of  the  records ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  abstained  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  business.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  in 
mind,  because  the  censure  which  has  justly  been 
cast  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  against  Lord  Strafford  applies  solely  to  the 
attainder,  not  to  the  impeachment.  To  the  ques. 
tion  why,  if  Hampden  disapproved  of  the  attainder, 
he  did  not  as  resolutely  oppose  it  as  he  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  impeachment,  the  following  hypothetical 
answer  is  supplied  by  Lord  Nugent.  “  In  a  case 
doubtful  to  him  only  as  matter  of  precedent,  but 
clear  to  him  in  respect  of  the  guilt  of  the  accu¬ 
sed  person ;  in  a  case  in  which  the  accused  per¬ 
son,  in  his  estimation,  deserved  death,  and  in  which 
all  law,  except  that  of  the  sceptre  and  the  sword, 
was  at  an  end  if  he  had  escaped  it ;  when  all  the 
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ordinary  protection  of  law  to  the  subject  through¬ 
out  the  country  was  suspended,  and  suspended 
mainly  by  the  counsels  of  Strafford  himself,  Hamp¬ 
den  was  not  prepared  to  heroically  immolate  the 
liberties  of  England,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
him  who  would  have  destroyed  them.  Hampden 
probably  considered  the  bill  which  took  away  Straf¬ 
ford’s  life  (and,  indeed,  it  must  in  fairness  be  so  con¬ 
sidered)  as  a  revolutionary  act  undertaken  for  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth.” 

He  was  an  active  supporter  of  two  important 
measures  which  occupied  the  parliament  simultane¬ 
ously  with  Strafford’s  impeachment,  the  Triennial 
Bill,  for  securing  the  convocation  of  parliaments, 
and  the  bill  for  excluding  bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords.  After  the  rejection  of  the  latter,  he 
adopted  the  views  of  that  more  violent  party  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  abolishing  episcopacy  alto¬ 
gether.  But,  notwithstanding  his  recognised  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  leader  of  his  party,  and  his  known  weight 
in  determining  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued 
by  it,  he  was  not  a  frequent  speaker,  and  his  name 
therefore  occurs  less  frequently  than  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  records  of  this  eventful  period.  “  His 
practice  was  usually  to  reserve  himself  until  near 
the  close  of  a  debate  ;  and  then,  having  watched 
its  progress,  to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  redun¬ 
dancies  of  his  friends,  to  weaken  the  impression 
produced  by  its  opponents,  to  confirm  the  timid,  and 
to  reconcile  the  reluctant.  And  this  he  did,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  his  opponents  them, 
selves,  with  a  modesty,  gentleness,  and  apparent 
diffidence  in  his  own  judgment,  which  generally 
brought  men  round  to  his  conclusions.”  (Memo* 
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rials  of  Hampden,  ii.,  47.)  He  was  one  of  the  five 
members  accused  of  treason,  and  demanded  person¬ 
ally  by  Charles  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Janua¬ 
ry  6,  1642  ;  “  and  from  this  time,”  says  Clarendon, 
“  his  nature  and  carriage  seemed  much  fiercer  than 
it  did  before.”  Unquestionably  that  ill-advised  step 
was  not  likely  to  conciliate  those  whose  life  it  was 
aimed  at :  but  it  is  also  clear,  that  before  that  event, 
the  party  with  whom  he  acted  were  preparing  for 
a  struggle  more  serious  than  that  in  which  they 
had  been  as  yet  engaged.  A  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  formed,  of  which  Hampden  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  the  power  of  the  sword  was  claimed  by 
the  Ordinance  of  Militia,  while  the  king,  on  his  part, 
issued  his  Commission  of  Array,  and  at  last  raised 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  August  22. 

In  the  military  events  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  Hampden  took  an  active,  though  subordinate 
share,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  which 
he  had  raised  himself  in  Buckinghamshire.  Nor 
did  he  intermit,  as  the  exigences  of  war  would 
have  allowed  him,  his  attendance  in  parliament, 
where  he  continued  to  urge  that  decisive  course 
of  action  which  he  knew  to  be  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  cause,  and  which  he  laboured  in  vain  to 
recommend  to  the  parliamentary  general.  At  the 
battle  of  Brentford,  his  troops  and  those  of  Lord 
Brook,  in  support  of  the  London  regiment  under 
Hollis,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  day  against  superior 
numbers,  until  the  army  arrived  from  London  in 
the  evening :  and  on  this  occasion  (as  before  at 
Edge  Hill,  where  he  arrived  too  late  to  take  part 
in  the  action),  he  vainly  pressed  Essex  to  convert, 
by  a  decisive  forward  movement,  the  doubtful  issue 
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of  the  day  into  a  victory.  During  the  winter 
months,  while  the  king  held  his  court  at  Oxford, 
and  a  parliamentary  army  lay  between  London 
and  that  city,  Hampden’s  regiment  was  quartered 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  his  own  time  was  divided 
between  the  seat  of  war  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

To  this  period,  also,  is  to  be  referred  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  six  midland  counties,  Bedford,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  North¬ 
ampton,  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  ;  a  step  which 
proved  of  material  service  in  giving  strength  and 
union  to  the  parliamentary  cause,  and  which  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  been  carried  into  operation  but 
for  Hampden’s  peculiar  talent  of  allaying  jealous¬ 
ies,  reconciling  conflicting  interests,  and  smoothing 
away  obstacles  in  any  business  which  he  undertook. 

From  March  1  to  April  15,  a  cessation  of  arms 
was  agreed  to  in  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks,  while  an 
attempt  was  made  to  arrange  terms  of  pacification. 
The  treaty,  however,  having  been  broken  off,  hos¬ 
tilities  recommenced,  with  an  incessant  and  gener¬ 
ally  successful  series  of  predatory  incursions,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prince  Rupert,  on  the  parliamentary 
outposts,  which  lay  widely  dispersed  in  the  intricate 
country  on  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire  and 
Oxfordshire.  In  this  district,  with  which  his  early 
habits  of  the  chase  had  made  him  familiar,  Hamp¬ 
den’s  regiment  was  quartered.  He  had  laboured 
incessantly,  but  in  vain,  to  promote  some  great  en¬ 
terprise,  which  might  give  lustre  to  the  seemingly 
declining  cause,  and  confidence  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Parliament.  Failing  in  this,  he  manifested 
no  less  alacrity  in  performing  his  duty  than  if  his 
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views  and  his  suggestions  had  been  adopted;  in- 
deed,  it  would  be  consonant  to  his  character  to  sup. 
pose,  that  a  strict  sense  of  what  is  due  to  military 
discipline,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  slighting  his  commanding  officer,  led  him 
to  still  more  zealous  exertions.  It  was  in  a  matter 
beyond  the  strict  line  of  his  duty  that  he  received 
his  death,  wound.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
June,  Rupert  set  out  from  Oxford  with  about  2000 
men,  and  surprised  and  burned  two  villages,  Post- 
combe  and  Chinnor,  which  were  occupied  by  par. 
liamentary  troops.  When  the  alarm  reached 
Hampden,  he  instantly  set  out  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  which  volunteered  to  follow 
him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  delay  the  Royalists 
sufficiently  to  enable  Essex  to  occupy  the  passes 
of  the  Cherwell,  and  cut  them  off  from  Oxford. 
Strengthened  by  the  accession  of  four  troops  of 
horse,  he  overtook  Prince  Rupert,  who  drew  up  his 
force  on  Chalgrove  Field  to  receive  the  attack. 
Early  in  the  action  Hampden  received  two  bullets 
in  the  shoulder,  which  shattered  the  bone,  and  in  an 
agony  of  pain  he  rode  off  the  field  ;  “  a  thing,”  says 
Clarendon,  “  he  never  used  to  do,  and  from  which 
it  was  concluded  he  was  hurt.”  Two  others  of 
the  chief  parliamentary  officers  present  were  kill, 
ed  or  taken,  and  the  Royalists  made  good  their  re¬ 
treat.  Hampden  expired  at  Thame,  after  six  days’ 
severe  suffering.  His  last  words  are  thus  given 
from  a  contemporary  publication  :  “  Oh  Lord  God 
of  Hosts,  great  is  thy  mercy,  just  and  holy  are  thy 
dealings  unto  us  sinful  men.  Save  me,  oh  Lord,  if 
it  be  thy  good  will,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Par¬ 
don  my  manifold  transgressions,  oh  Lord ;  save  my 
Vol.  I. — U  J 
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bleeding  country.  Have  these  realms  in  thy  espe¬ 
cial  keeping.  Confound  and  level  in  the  dust  those 
who  would  rob  the  people  of  their  liberty  and  law- 
ful  prerogative.  Let  the  king  see  his  error,  and 
turn  the  hearts  of  his  wicked  counsellors  from  the 
malice  and  wickedness  of  their  designs.  Lord  Je- 
su,  receive  my  soul !”  He  then  mournfully  utter¬ 
ed,  “  Oh  Lord,  save  my  country — oh  Lord,  be  mer¬ 
ciful  to”....  and  here  his  speech  failed  him.  He 
fell  back  in  the  bed  and  expired. 

His  death,  according  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  was 
regretted  even  by  the  king,  “  who  looked  on  his 
interest,  if  he  could  gain  his  affections,  as  a  power¬ 
ful  means  of  begetting  a  right  understanding  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  two  Houses.”  To  his  own 
party  it  was  irreparable.  It  removed  the  fittest 
person  for  the  chief  command  of  their  troops,  which 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  would,  upon  the 
removal  of  Essex,  have  been  vested  in  him  ;  de¬ 
prived  them  of  a  leader  and  adviser,  who,  of  all, 
was  the  most  likely  to  have  confined  his  wishes  to 
the  establishment  of  a  secure  peace,  on  the  basis 
of  a  strictly  limited  monarchy ;  and  opened  the 
way  to  the  ambition  of  Cromwell,  which  probably 
would  never  have  been  developed  if  Hampden  had 
lived  to  direct  the  counsels  of  the  parliament. 

We  have  already  given  a  portion  of  Clarendon’s 
character  of  Hampden ;  for  the  rest  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  passage  we  must  refer  to  the  “  History  of 
the  Rebellion,”  book  vii.  It  describes  a  man  of 
rare  virtues,  though  the  political  bias  of  the  noble 
author  has  thrown  a  dark  colouring  over  the  whole. 
The  latest,  and,  we  believe,  the  most  elaborate  ac¬ 
count  of  this  eminent  patriot,  is  that  of  Lord  Nu- 
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gent.,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  our  memoir  is 
derived.  But  the  memoirs  and  pamphlets  of  the 
time  must  be  intimately  studied  by  those  who  wish 
for  full  information  concerning  Hampden’s  parlia¬ 
mentary  life. 


GROTIUS. 

Hugh  de  Groot,  or  Hugo  Grotius,  as  he  is  more 
generally  designated,  was  born  at  Delft,  in  Holland, 
April  10,  1583.  His  family  was  ancient  and  of 
noble  extraction,  both  on  the  paternal  and  maternal 
sides.  His  father,  John  de  Groot,  who  was  cura- 
tor  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  poet  of  considerable  reputation. 

The  mind  of  Grotius  was  developed  with  unu- 
sual  rapidity.  In  his  ninth  year  he  is  said  to  have 
made  extemporaneous  Latin  verses  ;  in  his  fifteenth 
year  he  published  his  edition  of  Martian  Capella, 
and,  before  that  time,  his  biographers  state  that  he 
disputed  twice  publicly  in  the  schools  on  questions 
of  philosophy  and  civil  law.  His  memory  is  said 
to  have  been  so  prodigious,  that,  being  present  at 
the  muster  of  a  regiment  on  some  particular  oc¬ 
casion,  he  afterward  repeated  accurately  every 
name  which  had  been  called.  Anecdotes  of  this 
kind  are  seldom  to  be  traced  to  any  good  authori¬ 
ty,  and  are  frequently  merely  fabulous ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  at  a  very  tender  age,  Grotius 
had  made  extraordinary  progress  in  learning. 
The  knowledge  and  critical  discernment  displayed 
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in  his  edition  of  Capella,  which  was  unquestiona- 
bly  published  in  1599,  excited  the  astonishment 
of  his  contemporaries.  Scaliger,  De  Thou,  Lip- 
sius,  Casaubon,  and  others,  have  characterized  this 
work  as  a  prodigy  of  juvenile  scholarship  ;  and 
those  who  have  patience  to  read  it  at  the  present 
day,  will  collect  from  the  annotations,  that,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  the  editor  must  have  read  critical¬ 
ly  and  carefully  the  works  of  Apuleius,  Albericus, 
Cicero,  Aquila,  Porphyry,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Ptole¬ 
my,  Pliny,  Euclid,  and  many  other  ancient  and 
modern  authors,  in  different  languages  and  on  va¬ 
rious  subjects,  and  cannot  fail  to  consider  Grotius 
as  a  wonderful  instance  of  early  talents,  industry, 
and  acquirement.  “ Reliqui  viri”  says  his  con¬ 
temporary  Heinsius,  “  tandem  fuere  ;  Grotius  vir 
natus  est ”  (others  have  at  length  become  men ; 
Grotius  is  a  man  born).  In  the  following  year  Gro¬ 
tius  published  the  “  Phenomena  of  Aratus,”  an  as¬ 
tronomical  poem,  written  originally  in  Greek,  and 
translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero  when  a  very  young 
man.  Part  of  Cicero’s  translation  is  lost ;  and 
in  this  publication  the  deficiencies  are  supplied  by 
Grotius  in  Latin  verse,  with  much  elegance  and 
success.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  de  Thou, 
written  in  1601,  when  he  was  not  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  thus  modestly  refers  to  these  astonishing 
works :  “  I  was  exceedingly  glad  when  I  under¬ 
stood  that  my  Capella  and  Aratus  were  not  only 
come  to  your  hand,  but  were  also  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  you.  My  own  opinion  of  Martianus  and 
the  other  Syntagm  is  only  this,  that  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  some  excuse  for  my  age  ;  for  I  wrote  them 
when  I  was  very  young.  But  you  are  pleased  to 
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augur  well  from  these  beginnings,  and  to  express  a 
judgment  that  they  may  grow  up  into  some  hope 
hereafter.  I  hope  it  may  be  so  ;  for  it  is  my  great, 
est  desire  and  ambition  d  laudatis  laudari.”* 
Before  he  went  to  the  university  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  Arminian  clergyman  named 
Uitenbogard,  from  whom  he  derived  that  strong 
sectarian  bias  which  had  afterward  a  powerful 
effect  upon  his  character  and  fortune.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  Grotius  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  Leyden,  where,  though  he  remained  only  three 
years,  he  became  so  much  distinguished  that  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Scaliger,  and  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  times.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  been  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
and,  lest  the  allurements  of  general  literature,  and 
the  flattery  of  successful  authorship,  which  had 
greatly  withdrawn  him  from  legal  studies,  should 
lead  him  to  renounce  the  lucrative  and  honourable 
employment  for  which  he  was  designed,  his  father 
sought  to  turn  his  thoughts  into  a  new  channel. 
It  happened  that  about  this  time  the  celebrated 
grand  pensionary  Barneveldt  was  sent  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  from  the  Dutch  States  to  Henry  IV.,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  him  to  conclude  a  new  trea¬ 
ty  of  perpetual  alliance  with  Holland  and  England, 
against  Spain.  John  de  Groot  readily  obtained  for 
his  son  a  situation  in  the  train  of  Barneveldt. 
Grotius  remained  in  France  a  whole  year  ;  and 
during  that  time  was  treated  with  marked  distinc¬ 
tion  and  respect  by  the  learned  men  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
the  University  of  Paris.  He  was  also  graciously 
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noticed  by  the  king  himself,  who  gave  him,  at  his 
departure,  his  own  portrait  and  a  chain  of  gold. 
From  some  unexplained  cause,  Grotius  did  not  upon 
this  occasion  become  acquainted  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  de  Thou  ;  but,  soon  after  his  return  to  Delft, 
he  wrote  him  a  letter,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
his  Aratus.  From  that  time  until  the  death  of  the 
president,  a  constant  correspondence  was  maintain¬ 
ed  between  them,  and  Grotius  furnished  many  notes 
and  materials  for  that  part  of  De  Thou’s  history 
which  relates  to  the  Netherlands  and  Holland. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  France  to  Hol¬ 
land,  in  April,  1599,  Grotius  published  his  “  Li- 
meneuretica,  sive  Portuum  investigandorum  Ratio,” 
a  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  seamen  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  exact  situation  of  a  ship  at  sea.  This 
work  was  merely  a  translation,  and  has,  of  course, 
been  long  since  superseded  by  modern  discoveries  ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  acquirements  of  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
that  he  should  have  added  to  his  critical  and  scho¬ 
lastic  knowledge  so  competent  an  acquaintance 
with  magnetism  and  practical  navigation  as  the 
translation  of  such  a  work  implies.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  enrolled  himself  on  the  list  of 
advocates  at  the  Hague  ;  and,  before  he  was  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  actually  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  this  he  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  though  he  always  disliked  it,  and  lament¬ 
ed  the  encroachments  which  it  made  on  more  con¬ 
genial  pursuits.  His  reputation  and  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  daily  increased,  until,  in  the  year  1607,  being 
recommended  by  the  suffrages  of  the  courts,  and 
nominated  by  the  States  of  Holland,  Prince  Mau- 
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rice  conferred  upon  him  the  important  and  respon¬ 
sible  office  of  advocate-general  of  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  Soon  after  this  appointment 
he  married  Mary  Reygersburgh,  the  daughter  of  an 
opulent  family  in  Zealand,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
the  greatest  harmony. 

In  the  year  1608,  while  he  held  the  office  of  ad¬ 
vocate-general,  Grotius  composed  his  “  Mare  Libe- 
rum,”  the  general  design  of  which  was  to  show, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  the  sea 
was  open  to  all  without  distinction,  and  to  assert 
the  right  of  the  Dutch  States  to  trade  to  the  Indian 
Seas,  notwithstanding  the  claim  of  the  Portuguese 
to  an  exclusive  title  to  that  commerce.  This 
tract  was  published,  however,  without  the  consent 
of  Grotius  ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life, 
he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  it.  “  My  in- 
tention,”  he  says,  “was  good ;  but  the  work  savours 
too  much  of  my  want  of  years.”  Many  years  af¬ 
terward,  Selden  published  his  profound  work  on 
maritime  rights,  entitled  “  Mare  Clausum,”  in  which 
he  incidentally  notices  this  treatise  of  Grotius  with 
much  respect,  though  he  advocates  a  contrary  doc¬ 
trine.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  “  Mare 
Liberum,”  Grotius  published  a  “  Dissertation  on 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Batavian  Republic,”  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  States  of  Holland,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  present. 

In  1613  he  was  advanced  from  his  practice  as 
an  advocate  to  the  judicial  station  of  pensionary  of 
Rotterdam,  which  office  was  given  him  for  life,  the 
usual  tenure  having  been  only  at  will.  In  the  same 
year,  a  difference  having  arisen  between  England 
and  the  States  of  Holland  respecting  the  right  of 
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taking  whales  in  the  Northern  Seas,  Grotius  was 
sent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  ami- 
cable  arrangement  of  the  dispute.  He  there  be- 
came  personally  acquainted  with  Isaac  Casaubon, 
with  whom  he  had  previously  corresponded.  He 
was  favourably  noticed  by  the  king  during  his  stay, 
and  formed  an  intimate  connexion  with  several  of 
the  most  eminent  English  divines  of  that  day,  which 
he  maintained  by  letters  for  many  years  afterward. 
In  the  political  object  of  his  embassy  he  appears  to 
have  failed ;  and  the  negotiation  on  this  subject 
was  resumed  at  Rotterdam  in  1615,  between  com- 
missioners  of  the  two  countries,  though  with  no 
more  favourable  result  to  the  Dutch  States  than 
before. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  England,  Grotius  be¬ 
came  deeply  involved  in  the  religious  animosities 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Holland.  He  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  Arminius  from  Uitenbo- 
gard,  the  instructor  of  his  early  youth,  and  he  now 
zealously  maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  Arminian 
party  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  held  by  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Gomar.  The  questions  in  dispute  related, 
for  the  most  part,  to  predestination  and  other  ab¬ 
stract  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  discussion  of 
which,  by  the  disciples  of  Arminius  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Gomar,  a  professor  of  Leyden,  on  the 
other,  had  divided  the  United  Provinces  into  two 
parties,  animated  by  the  most  furious  hostility  to¬ 
wards  each  other.  The  public  peace  being  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  violence  to  which  these  religious  dif¬ 
ferences  were  carried,  the  States  of  Holland,  in 
1614,  published  an  edict  drawn  up  by  Grotius,  en¬ 
joining  forbearance  and  mutual  toleration  between 
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the  contending  parties,  but  denouncing  in  unquali¬ 
fied  terms  the  doctrines  of  the  Gomarists.  The 
effect  of  this  partial  and  injudicious  edict  was  to  in¬ 
crease  the  virulence  of  party  spirit,  frequent  riots 
ensued,  attended  with  popular  demonstrations  of  an 
alarming  kind.  The  powerful  city  of  Amsterdam 
favoured  the  Gomarists,  and  hesitated  to  submit 
to  the  edict  of  1614.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  States  sent  a  deputation,  of  which  Grotius  was 
the  chief,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  town 
council  of  that  city  to  their  opinions.  Upon  this 
occasion  Grotius  made  a  judicious  and  temperate 
harangue,  which  was  afterward  translated  into  Lat¬ 
in,  and  is  published  among  his  works.  It  was, 
however,  unsuccessful  in  its  result,  as  the  Senate 
declared  that  the  city  of  Amsterdam  could  not  adopt 
the  edict  without  endangering  the  church  and  risk¬ 
ing  their  commercial  prosperity.  In  the  mean  time, 
popular  tumults  continued  and  increased  ;  and,  in 
this  position  of  affairs,  the  grand  pensionary  Bar- 
neveldt  proposed  to  the  States  of  Holland  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  several  cities  in  that  province 
should  be  authorized  to  levy  soldiers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
representatives  of  the  several  towns  vehemently  op¬ 
posed  this  proposition  ;  but  it  was  finally  adopted 
after  a  stormy  debate  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1617,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

This  decree  directly  induced  a  train  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  eventually  led  to  the  death  of  Bar- 
ne veldt,  and  the  ruin  and  banishment  of  Grotius. 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  was  at  that  time 
governor  and  captain-general  of  the  United  Prov. 
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inces,  denounced  it  as  an  act  illegal  and  unjustifi¬ 
able  in  itself,  and  an  invasion  of  his  authority.  He 
influenced  the  States-General  to  write  to  the  magis- 
trates  of  those  provinces  and  cities  which  had  act¬ 
ed  under  the  decree  by  raising  soldiers,  command¬ 
ing  them  to  disband  their  levies  ;  and,  upon  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  many  of  them  to  comply  with  this  requisi¬ 
tion,  he  obtained  authority  to  proceed  to  the  recu¬ 
sant  cities  and  enforce  their  obedience.  Having 
executed  this  commission  successfully  in  the  towns 
of  Nimeguen,  Overyssel,  and  Arnheim,  Maurice, 
who,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  February,  1618, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange,  proceed- 
ed  to  Utrecht  with  the  same  object.  The  States 
of  Holland  had  in  the  mean  time  sent  thither  Gro- 
tius  and  Hoogerbertz,  the  pensionary  of  Leyden, 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  prince’s  commis¬ 
sion.  They  stimulated  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
to  resist  the  assumed  authority  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral,  to  increase  their  militia,  and  to  double  the 
guards  at  the  gates.  They  also  brought  letters 
from  the  States  of  Holland  to  the  officers  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  garrison,  persuading  them  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  obey  the  States  of  Utrecht  in  opposition 
to  the  States-General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Notwithstanding  these  preparations,  however,  the 
prince  entered  the  city  without  forcible  resistance  ; 
and,  having  disbanded  the  new  levies,  displaced 
several  magistrates,  and  arrested  some  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  their  opposition,  he 
returned  to  the  Hague.  Grotius  was  now  satisfied 
that  all  farther  attempts  at  opposition  would  be 
useless,  and  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  of 
•Rotterdam  at  once  to  dismiss  the  levies  made  un¬ 
der  the  obnoxious  decree. 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States-General 
were  highly  incensed  at  the  measures  taken  to  ex- 
cite  a  forcible  opposition  at  Utrecht ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1618,  Barneveltd,  Grotius,  and 
Hoogerbertz  were  arrested  upon  the  charge  of 
having  raised  an  insurrection  at  that  place,  and 
committed  to  close  custody  in  the  Castle  of  the 
Hague. 

In  the  ensuing  November,  the  prisoners,  having 
previously  undergone  repeated  examinations,  were 
separately  tried  before  twenty-six  commissioners, 
chosen  from  the  principal  nobility  and  magistracy 
of  the  Seven  Provinces.  Barneveldt  was  tried 
first,  and  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  for  va¬ 
rious  acts  of  insubordination  towards  the  States  ; 
and,  in  particular,  for  having  promoted  the  insur¬ 
rection  at  Utrecht.  The  trial  of  Grotius  followed 
a  few  days  after.  He  complains  of  having  been 
treated  then,  and  during  the  previous  examinations, 
with  great  hardship  and  injustice  ;  he  says  that  he 
was  pressed  to  answer  ensnaring  questions  directly, 
when  he  required  time,  and  that  the  commissioners 
refused  to  read  over  his  examinations  to  him  after 
they  had  written  down  his  answers.  He  was, 
however,  found  guilty,  and,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1619,  sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  recapitulating 
the  heads  of  the  charges  of  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed,  and  condemning  him  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  estate. 

The  Castle  of  Louvestein  was  selected  for  his 
place  of  confinement,  a  fortress  situated  near  Gor- 
cum,  in  South  Holland,  at  the  point  of  the  island 
formed  at  the  junction  of  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse. 
Here  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  :  his  father  was 
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refused  permission  to  see  him,  and  his  wife  was  only 
admitted  on  condition  of  sharing  his  imprisonment, 
being  told  that  if  she  left  the  castle  she  would  not 
be  allowed  to  return.  These  restrictions  were  af¬ 
terward,  however,  considerably  relaxed  :  his  wife 
obtained  leave  to  quit  the  castle  twice  a  week,  and 
Grotius  was  permitted  to  borrow  books,  and  to 
correspond  with  his  friends  on  all  subjects  except 
politics. 

It  is  not  for  such  minds  as  that  of  Grotius  that 
“  stone  walls  can  make  a  prison.”  During  nearly 
two  years  of  close  imprisonment,  with  no  society 
but  that  of  his  wife,  who  constantly  attended  him, 
he  employed  himself  in  digesting  and  applying 
those  stores  of  learning  which  he  had  previously 
acquired,  and  study  became  at  once  his  business 
and  his  consolation.  “  The  Muses,”  says  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Yossius  during  his  confinement,  “  are  a 
great  alleviation  of  my  misfortune.  You  know 
that  when  I  was  most  oppressed  by  business,  they 
furnished  my  most  delightful  recreation  ;  how  much 
more  valuable  are  they  to  me  now,  when  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  only  enjoyment  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  me  !”  During  his  captivity  he  occupied  much 
of  his  time  in  legal  studies,  of  which  other  pursuits 
had  for  some  years  occasioned  an  intermission, 
and  also  in  arranging  and  completing  his  improve¬ 
ments  and  additions  to  Stobseus,  which  were  after¬ 
ward  published :  but  his  favourite  occupation  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  theology,  and  especially  a  la¬ 
borious  and  critical  examination  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  He  also,  at  this  time,  wrote  a  treatise 
in  the  Dutch  language  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  which,  a  few  years  afterward,  while 
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at  Paris,  he  enlarged  and  translated  into  Latin. 
In  its  improved  state  it  became  more  generally 
known  and  popular  than  any  of  his  works,  having 
been  translated,  daring  the  seventeenth  century, 
into  the  English,  French,  Flemish,  German,  Per- 
sian,  Arabic,  and  Greek  languages.  This  treatise 
was  indeed  well  worthy  of  the  great  attention 
which  it  excited  :  in  point  of  force  of  argument  and 
clearness  offarrangement,  it  will  not  suffer  on  a 
comparison  with  the  works  of  Paley  and  other  pop¬ 
ular  modern  writers  on  the  same  subject,  while  in 
temper  and  candour  it  is  superior  to  most  of  them. 
Grotius  says,  in  the  introduction,  that  he  original¬ 
ly  wrote  this  work  to  afford  occupation  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  during  the  unemployed  leisure  of  long  voy¬ 
ages  on  commercial  adventures  ;  and  in  the  hope 
that,  by  thus  instructing  them  in  the  most  intelligi¬ 
ble  and  convincing  arguments  in  favour  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  they  might  become  the  means  of  diffusing 
its  advantages  among  distant  nations.  In  the  first 
book,  he  maintains  the  existence,  attributes,'  and 
providence  of  a  Supreme  Being  ;  in  the  second,  he 
enumerates  the  particular  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  in 
this  part,  his  illustration  of  the  internal  evidence, 
derived  from  the  superior  dignity  and  excellence 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity,  is  peculiarly 
admirable.  The  third  division  of  the  treatise  con¬ 
tains  a  critical  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  three  re¬ 
maining  parts  are  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  Pa¬ 
ganism,  Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism.  The  per¬ 
spicuity  of  the  style,  and  the  spirit  of  candour 
which  pervades  the  whole  treatise,  well  adapted  it 
Vol.  I.— X 
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to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  and, 
though  many  modern  authors  have  followed  in  the 
same  course  of  reasoning,  the  work  of  Grotius 
may  still  be  read  with  advantage  as  an  excellent 
epitome  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In  the  early  part  of  1621,  after  nearly  two  years 
had  been  passed  by  Grotius  at  Louvestein,  the  fer¬ 
tile  invention  of  his  wife  devised  the  means  of  his 
escape.  It  was  his  practice  to  return  the  books 
which  he  borrowed  from  his  friends,  in  a  large 
chest,  in  which  his  wife  sent  linen  from  the  castle 
to  be  washed  at  Gorcum.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  imprisonment,  the  guards  invariably  exam¬ 
ined  this  chest  before  it  left  the  castle  ;  but,  as 
they  continually  found  nothing  but  books  and  dirty 
linen,  they  gradually  relaxed  in  their  search,  un¬ 
til  at  last  it  was  wholly  omitted.  Grotius’s  wife 
resolved  to  turn  their  negligence  to  her  husband’s 
advantage.  The  chest  was  large  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  a  man,  and  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  try 
whether  he  could  bear  to  be  shut  up  for  so  long 
a  time  as  would  be  necessary  to  convey  the  chest 
across  the  water  to  Gorcum.  The  experiment 
proved  the  scheme  to  be  practicable,  and  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  was  seized  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.  On  the  22d  of  March,  during  the 
absence  of  the  governor  from  the  castle,  Grotius 
was  placed  in  the  chest,  and  holes  having  been 
bored  in  it  by  his  wife  in  order  to  admit  air,  it  was 
carried  down  from  the  castle  by  two  soldiers  on  a 
ladder.  One  of  the  soldiers,  suspecting  something 
from  the  weight,  insisted  upon  taking  it  to  the  gov- 
ernor’s  house  to  be  opened ;  but  the  governor’s 
wife,  who  was  probably  in  the  secret,  told  him  she 
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was  well  assured  that  the  chest  contained  nothing 
but  books,  and  ordered  him  to  carry  it  to  the  boat. 
In  this  manner  Grotius  crossed  the  water,  and  ar¬ 
rived  safely  at  a  friend’s  house  in  Gorcum.  He 
then  passed  through  the  streets  in  the  disguise  of 
a  mason,  and  stepped  into  a  boat,  which  took  him 
to  Valvic  in  Brabant,  from  whence  he  afterward 
escaped  to  Antwerp.  Upon  the  first  discovery  of 
the  trick  which  had  been  practised  upon  him  by  the 
wife  of  Grotius,  the  governor  of  Louvestein  con¬ 
fined  her  rigorously  ;  but  she  was  discharged  upon 
presenting  a  petition  to  the  States-General. 

By  the  advice  of  various  powerful  friends  in 
France,  Grotius  determined  to  make  Paris  his  city 
of  refuge.  He  was  well  received  in  the  French 
metropolis,  both  by  learned  men  and  politicians, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  king,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  3000  livres  ($600).  In  the  year  1622  he 
published  his  “  Apology,”  in  which  he  vindicates 
his  conduct  from  the  particular  charges  which  had 
formed  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  against  him, 
and  argues  against  the  legality  of  his  sentence,  and 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal  by  which  he  was 
tried.  His  work  excited  much  attention  through¬ 
out  Europe,  and  greatly  irritated  the  States-Gen. 
eral,  who  published  so  violent  an  edict  against  it, 
that  the  friends  of  Grotius  entertained  fears  for  his 
personal  safety.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  him- 
self  more  fully  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
government,  he  obtained  letters  of  naturalization 
from  Louis  XIII. 

In  1625  he  completed  his  treatise  “De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,”  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  that 
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year.  None  of  the  works  of  Grotius  have  excited 
so  much  attention  as  this  treatise :  it  was  the  first 
attempt  to  reduce  into  a  system  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational  law  ;  and  the  industry  and  extensive 
learning  of  the  author  well  qualified  him  for  the 
task.  More  complete  and  useful  works  upon  this 
subject  have  been  written  since  the  time  of  Gro- 
iius ;  but,  in  order  to  estimate  properly  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  value  of  his  labours,  it  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  that,  before  he  wrote,  the  ground  was  wholly 
unbroken.  In  his  own  age  and  in  that  which  sue- 
ceeded  it,  this  work  was  held  in  the  highest  esti¬ 
mation,  being  translated  into  various  languages, 
and  circulated  els  a  standard  book  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Grotius  remained  more  than  nine  years  in  France, 
and  during  that  period  published,  in  addition  to  the 
works  already  noticed,  several  theological  treatises 
of  little  interest  at  the  present  day.  The  latter 
part  of  his  residence  in  France  was  rendered  un- 
comfortable  by  several  disagreeable  circumstances, 
and,  in  particular,  by  the  backwardness  of  the 
French  government  in  paying  his  pension.  He 
made,  in  consequence,  various  attempts  to  return 
to  Holland,  which  were  discouraged  by  his  friends, 
as  the  sentence  against  him  was  still  in  force  ;  but, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1631,  finding  his 
abode  in  France  no  longer  supportable,  he  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  revisit  his  native  country. 
He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  had  taken  an  un¬ 
wise  step ;  the  States-General  issued  an  order  for 
his  arrest,  and,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  ap- 
pease  his  enemies,  he  retired  from  Holland  in 
March,  1632,  intending  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
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Hamburgh,  which  place  he  did  not  reach  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  the  king  of  Sweden,  was  about  to  take  the 
Dutch  jurist  into  his  employment  at  the  time  he 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  November, 
1632.  Two  years  afterward,  however,  Oxenstiern, 
who  conducted  the  government  of  Sweden,  appoint¬ 
ed  Grotius  resident  ambassador  of  the  infant  queen 
at  the  court  of  France;  and  he  made  his  public 
entry  into  Paris  in  that  character  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1635.  He  filled  this  arduous  and  respon¬ 
sible  situation  for  ten  years,  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  government  which  he  represented. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  service,  many  circum- 
stances  concurred  to  render  it  far  from  agreeable. 
Disputes  arose  between  him  and  other  ambassa- 
dors  upon  questions  of  precedency,  which  were  fo¬ 
mented  and  encouraged  by  the  French  government ; 
and  the  irregular  remittance  of  his  salary  from 
Sweden  occasioned  him  frequent  and  vexatious  em¬ 
barrassment.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1642,  he 
writes  thus  to  his  brother  :  “  I  am  come  to  the  age 
at  which  many  wise  men  have  voluntarily  renoun, 
ced  places  of  honour.  I  love  quiet,  and  would  glad¬ 
ly  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  service  of 
God  and  of  posterity.  If  I  had  not  some  hope  of 
contributing  to  a  general  peace,  I  should  have  re¬ 
tired  before  this  time.”  At  length  the  appointment 
of  an  agent  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  at  Paris,  with 
whom  Grotius  foresaw  that  constant  difficulties 
would  arise,  determined  to  solicit  his  recall.  This 
request  was  granted ;  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden 
wrote  to  him  with  her  own  hand,  expressing  the 
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highest  satisfaction  with  his  services,  and  promis¬ 
ing  him  some  future  employment  more  suitable  to 
his  age  and  inclinations.  He  left  Paris  in  June, 
1645,  and,  travelling  through  Holland,  where  he 
was  courteously  received  by  those  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  treated  him  with  every  sort  of  indignity, 
he  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  the  following  month. 
The  queen  seems  to  have  entertained  him  honour¬ 
ably  and  kindly  :  both  she  and  the  members  of  her 
council  commended  his  past  services,  and  gave  him 
abundant  promises  for  the  future  ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  dated  July  18,  1645  (the  last  of  his 
letters  which  is  known  to  be  extant),  he  speaks 
with  no  small  gratification  of  the  honourable  notice 
which  he  had  received.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  taken  an  insuperable  dislike  to  Sweden,  and 
to  have  resolved  at  once  not  to  spend  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days  in  that  country.  The  queen  press¬ 
ed  him  repeatedly  to  remain,  and  assured  him  that, 
if  he  would  continue  in  Sweden  and  form  part  of 
her  council,  she  would  amply  provide  for  him.  He 
pleaded,  however,  the  decline  of  his  health,  that  the 
climate  was  unsuited  to  his  constitution,  and  that 
his  wife  could  not  live  in  Sweden  ;  and  adhered  to 
his  determination.  The  queen  hesitated  to  grant 
him  a  passport;  upon  which  he  left  Stockholm 
without  one,  and  was  overtaken  and  brought  back 
by  a  messenger.  At  length  the  queen,  seeing  that 
his  resolution  was  not  to  be  overcome,  permitted 
him  to  depart,  dismissing  him  with  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  plate. 

A  vessel  had  been  provided  to  transport  him 
from  Lubeck  to  Hamburgh,  in  which  he  embarked 
on  the  12th  of  August.  He  had  scarcely  put  to 
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sea,  when  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  drove  the  ves¬ 
sel  into  a  port  near  Dantzic.  From  this  place  he 
set  out  in  an  open  carriage,  in  the  most  inclement 
weather,  intending  to  return  to  Lubeck,  and  arri¬ 
ved  at  Rostock  on  his  way  thither,  on  the  28th  of 
August.  He  there  complained  of  extreme  illness, 
and  desired  a  physician  to  be  sent  for,  who  soon 
discovered  that  his  end  was  approaching.  A  cler¬ 
gyman  named  Quistorpius  also  attended  him,  and 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  last  mo¬ 
ments.  Grotius  died  in  the  night  of  the  28th  of 
August,  1645.  His  body  was  carried  to  Delft,  and 
laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  In  modern  times, 
a  handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory.* 

The  reader  who  may  wish  for  fuller  information 
respecting  the  biography  of  Grotius  may  consult 
with  much  advantage  “La  Vie  de  Grotius,”  par 
M.  de  Burigny,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1752,  and  translated  into  English  two  years  after¬ 
ward.  Mr.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  “Memoirs 
of  the  English  Catholics,”  published  a  life  of  Gro¬ 
tius  in  1826,  but  it  is  neither  so  copious  nor  so 
accurate  as  the  work  of  M.  de  Burigny. 

*  Considering  the  active  and  troubled  career  of  this  eminent 
man,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  he  should  have  produced  so 
many  literary  works  of  the  highest  merit.  He  may  well  be 
classed  among  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  what  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  genius  and  industry  under  circumstances  the  least  fa¬ 
vourable  to  literary  pursuits.  See  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties,  i.,  99,  Harpers’  Family  Library. — Am.  Ed. 
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The  space  which  we  can  devote  to  the  biography 
of  this  eminent  individual  would  be  utterly  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  give  the  smallest  account  of  his  varied  phil¬ 
osophical  labours,  much  less  to  particularize  their 
consequences.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our¬ 
selves  almost  entirely  to  his  personal  life  ;  the  more 
so,  as  the  private  history  of  Des  Cartes  is  far  less 
known  to  the  world  in  general,  than  is  his  history 
as  a  mathematician,  optician,  natural  philosopher, 
metaphysician,  anatomist,  musician,  &c.,  to  those 
who  study  these  particular  sciences. 

Rene  des  Cartes*  du  Perron  (the  latter  name 
being  derived  from  a  lordship  inherited  from  his 
mother,  and  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from 
his  elder  brother)  was  borne  at  La  Haye,  in  Tou- 
raine,  March  31,  1596.  From  his  mother,  who 
died  shortly  after,  he  inherited  a  feeble  constitution. 
His  father,  Joachim  des  Cartes,  had  served  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  was  of  a  noble  family,  of  which, 
says  Baillet,  neither  origin  could  be  traced,  nor  dis¬ 
paragement  while  it  lasted. 

His  early  inclination  for  study  induced  his  father 
to  send  him  to  the  College  of  La  Fleche  when  he 
was  only  eight  years  old.  We  have  the  accounts 
of  extraordinary  progress,  which  are  usually  related 

*  The  life  of  Des  Cartes  has  been  written  with  great  minute¬ 
ness  by  M.  Baillet,  author  of  the  “  Jugemens  des  Savans,”  &c., 
in  two  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1690 ;  abridged,  Paris,  1693 ;  translated 
into  English  the  same  year.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
source  from  which  all  accounts  have  been  derived. 
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of  men  when  they  have  once  become  distinguish¬ 
ed  ;  but,  what  is  less  common,  we  find  that  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  his  bed  in  the  morning  as  long  as 
he  pleased,  partly  from  his  feeble  health,  and  partly 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  observed  to  be  of  a  med¬ 
itative  turn.  We  mention  this,  because  it  after¬ 
ward  became  his  usual  habit  to  study  in  bed ;  and 
certainly  some  parts  of  his  philosophy  bear  the 
marks  of  it. 

He  left  La  Fleche,  after  a  stay  of  eight  years  and  a 
half,  with  a  distinguished  reputation,  and  a  thorough 
disgust  for  all  books  and  methods  then  in  use.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  under 
the  care  of  a  servant,  and  fell  into  the  fashionable 
vice  of  gambling ;  but  he  cultivated,  at  the  same 
time,  the  acquaintance  of  Mydorge  and  Mersenne, 
two  celebrated  mathematicians.  He  at  length  be¬ 
came  disgusted  with  his  favourite  pursuit,  hired  a 
solitary  house  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  and 
resumed  his  studies. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  enlisted  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  under  the  Prince  of  Orange.  At  Breda,  the 
solution  of  a  problem  introduced  him  to  Beekman. 
Here  he  wrote  his  “  Treatise  on  Music,”  of  which 
the  latter  (to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted)  gave 
himself  out  as  the  author.  In  1619  he  enlisted  as 
a  volunteer  under  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and,  while 
thus  engaged,  he  laid,  as  he  tells  us,  the  foundation 
of  his  philosophy,  after  having  had  three  wonderful 
dreams.  Quitting  the  service  he  was  engaged  in, 
after  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Prague,  he  trav¬ 
elled  till  the  end  of  1619.  He  then  returned  to 
Paris,  where  it  was  believed  he  was  a  Rosicrucian, 
and  his  continual  presence  in  public  was  necessary 
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to  repel  the  suspicion.  At  this  time  he  appears  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mathematical  meth¬ 
ods.  After  travelling  into  Italy,  he  settled  again 
at  Paris,  and  we  now  find  him  in  habits  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  Beaune  (afterward  his  commentator), 
Morin,  Frenicle,  and  others,  and  occupying  himself 
with  practical  optics.  In  1628  he  served  at  the 
siege  of  Rochelle. 

To  avoid  society,  in  1629  he  migrated  to  Hol¬ 
land,  where  he  passed  twenty  years.  He  removed 
from  town  to  town,  hiding  his  actual  residence  from 
all  but  one  or  two  friends.  He  occupied  himself 
at  first  with  his  optics,  and  with  the  considerations 
which  led  him,  in  a  few  years,  to  publish  his  “  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Meteors,”  as  also  with  chymistry  and  anat- 
omy.  We  now  find  him  in  communication  with 
Reneri  and  Gassendi.  He  made  a  short  voyage 
to  England,  of  which  nothing  is  recorded,  except 
some  magnetic  observations  made  near  London. 
About  1633,  his  philosophical  opinions  were  first 
taught  by  Reneri,  at  Deventer.  His  “  Treatise  on 
the  World,”  written  about  this  time,  was  suppress, 
ed  by  him  when  he  heard  what  had  happened  to 
Galileo  in  Italy  ;  and,  except  some  meteorological 
observations,  we  find  nothing  to  notice  till  1637, 
when  he  published  his  “  Principles  of  Philosophy,” 
in  which  the  well-known  hypothesis  of  vortices  is 
propounded,  together  with  his  dioptrical  and  mete¬ 
orological  theories.  This  publication  was  imme¬ 
diately  combated  in  different  parts  by  Roberval, 
Fromondus,  Plempius,  Fermat,  the  elder  Pascal, 
and  others.  Without  going  into  these  and  other  • 
now  uninteresting  disputes,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
Btate,  that  Fermat,  Pascal,  Roberval,  and  several 
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others,  were  soon  after  in  friendly  communication 
with  Des  Cartes.  After  the  famous  problem  of  the 
Cycloid,  which  was  propounded  about  this  time 
(1638-39),  Des  Cartes,  as  he  had  several  times 
done  before,  renounced  geometry;  and  his  work 
bearing  that  title  (but  which  is,  in  fact,  his  celebra. 
ted  application  of  algebra  to  geometry)  was  not 
published  by  himself,  but  by  his  friend  De  Beaune, 
who  wrote  a  comment  on  it  at  his  desire. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  philosophy  was  fast  rising 
into  repute  in  Holland,  where,  in  1639,  a  public 
panegyric  was  made  upon  it  at  Utrecht,  on  the  death 
of  Reneri.  W e  pass  over  the  various  disputes  upon 
it,  both  at  Utrecht  and  Paris.  In  1640  Des  Cartes 
was  nearly  induced  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land,  under  the  protection  of  Charles  I. ;  but  the 
domestic  troubles,  which  within  two  years  broke 
out  into  civil  war,  interfered  with  the  completion  of 
this  arrangement.  His  father  died  at  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  in  which  he  also  lost  a  child  named 
Francina,  whom  he  owned  as  his  daughter,  but  con- 
cerning  whose  parentage,  whether  it  were  legiti* 
mate  or  not,  nothing  certain  is  known.  Des  Cartes 
was  attacked  at  this  time  by  the  Jesuits  in  France, 
and  by  a  party  in  Holland,  which  asserted  that  he 
himself  was  a  Jesuit.  The  hostility  of  his  Dutch 
opponents  did  not  materially  retard  the  progress  of 
his  opinions,  nor  could  the  Jesuits  prevent  his  re¬ 
ceiving  a  flattering  invitation  from  Louis  XIII.  to 
return  to  France. 

In  1641  appeared  his  Meditations  De  Prima 
Philosophia,  on  the  Soul,  on  Free-will,  and  on  the 
Existence  of  a  Creator.  Y arious  parts  of  this  trea¬ 
tise  were  criticised  by  Hobbes,  Gassendi,  and  some 
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others  ;  but  so  greatly  was  the  reputation  of  Des 
Cartes  increased  in  France,  that  the  exertions  of 
Mersenne,  made  by  the  desire  of  the  author,  could 
riot  obtain  more  than  one  opponent  to  this  work 
out  of  all  the  Sorbonne.  This  was  the  afterward 
celebrated  Arnaud,  between  whom  and  Des  Cartes 
a  friendly  controversy  was  maintained.  But  in 
Holland,  the  active  enmity  of  Voet,  the  rector  of 
the  University  of  Utretcht,  and  others,  raised  a 
clamour  against  Regius,  who  publicly  taught  Car- 
tesian  doctrines  at  Utrecht,  Des  Cartes  himself, 
averse  to  controversy,  wrote  strongly  to  his  pupil 
not  to  deny  or  reject  anything  commonly  admitted, 
but  merely  to  assert  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the 
proper  conception  of  the  doctrine  taught.  But 
Voet,  not  content  with  writing  books,  instituted  an 
unworthy  course  of  clandestine  persecution  against 
Des  Cartes,  by  which,  in  1642,  he  obtained  the 
condemnation  of  the  “  Meditations”  by  the  magistra¬ 
cy  of  Utrecht,  and  gave  the  author  some  personal 
trouble  and  anxiety.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
philosophy  at  this  time  made  great  progress  among 
the  Jesuits,  its  former  opponents.  In  the  middle 
of  the  year  Des  Cartes  returned  to  France,  and 
superintended  a  new  edition  of  his  Principles  of 
Philosophy ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  went 
again  to  Holland,  where  some  decisions  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  in  matters  of  alleged  libel,  the  too  virulent  en¬ 
mity  of  Voet,  the  public  teaching  of  Cartesian  doc¬ 
trines  at  Leyden  by  Heereboord,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances  of  a  similar  kind,  made  his  reputation 
gain  ground  rapidly.  About  1647  we  find  him 
clear  of  violent  opposition,  and  actively  engaged  in 
the  dissemination  of  various  opinions  by  personal 
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correspondence.  He  returned  again  to  France, 
where  a  pension  of  3000  livres  was  obtained  for 
him  ;  but  he  is  said  never  to  have  received  any  part 
of  it.  He  then  went  back  to  Holland,  but  the  next 
year  was  recalled  to  France  by  the  promise  of  an¬ 
other  pension,  which  turned  out,  however,  to  be 
equally  fallacious  as  the  first.  Once  more  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Holland,  which  he  left  again  the  same 
year,  to  fix  his  residence  in  Sweden,  at  the  desire 
of  Queen  Christina,  with  whom  he  had  been  some 
time  in  correspondence.  He  arrived  at  Stockholm 
in  September  ;  and,  while  engaged  in  projecting  an 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  desire  of  the  queen, 
he  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  carried  him  off,  February  11,  1650,  at  the 
age  of  54.  Seventeen  years  after,  his  body  was 
removed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris. 

Des  Cartes  was  under  the  middle  size,  and  well 
proportioned,  except  that  his  head  was  rather  too 
large  for  his  body.  His  voice,  owing  to  an  heredi¬ 
tary  weakness  of  the  lungs,  was  unable  to  sustain 
any  long  conversation.  He  was  very  temperate, 
slept  a  good  deal,  and,  as  before  noticed,  wrote  and 
thought  much  in  bed.  He  was  very  particular  in 
choosing  his  servants,  engaging  none  but  such  as 
were  both  well-looking  and  intellectual ;  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  attendants  afterward  rose  in  the  world. 
Baillet  mentions  a  physician,  a  Regius  professor,  a 
mathematician,  and  a  judge,  who  had  served  Des 
Cartes  in  different  capacities.  He  inherited  from 
his  mother  an  income  of  about  6000  livres  ($1200) 
a  year.  His  expenses  in  experimenting  were  con¬ 
siderable,  but  he  never  would  accept  the  offered  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  friends.  He  read  little,  and  had 
Vol.  I.— ¥ 
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few  books.  We  have  already  noticed  the  obscure 
connexion  from  which  his  daughter  Francina  de¬ 
rived  her  birth  :  he  also  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
lady  for  whom  he  fought  a  duel  with  a  rival.  With 
these  exceptions,  he  seems  to  have  been  insensible 
to  female  influence.  He  told  the  last-mentioned 
lady,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  he  found  nothing  so 
beautiful  as  truth.  He  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and 
writers  of  that  persuasion  think  that  his  doctrines 
were  more  favourable  to  them  than  those  of  Aris¬ 
totle. 

His  character  as  a  philosopher  is  that  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  imagination,  which  frequently 
carried  him  beyond  all  firm  foundations.  His  in¬ 
genuity  is  very  great ;  and,  had  he  been  contem¬ 
porary  with  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  he  might  have 
been  a  third  inventor  of  fluxions.  Father  Castel 
says  of  him  that  he  built  high,  and  Newton*  deep  ; 
that  he  had  an  ambition  to  create  a  world,  and 
Newton  none  whatever.  It  is  usual  to  compare 
these  two  great  men  :  but  we  do  not  think  them 
proper  objects  of  comparison.  Des  Cartes  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  power  of  mathematical  analysis 
•w&s  but  small,  compared  with  what  he  himself, 
Wallace,  Newton,  and  others  afterward  made  it. 
He  pursued  his  studies  before  Stevinusand  Galileo 
had  yet  made  the  first  additions  to  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  mechanics  of  Archimedes.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
with  Newton  that  he  ought  to  be  tried,  but  with 

*  The  good  father  first  transcribed  Newton,  then  read  him 
twenty  times,  then  wrote  his  comparison  of  the  two,  and  kept 
it  twenty  years ;  and  finally  decided  that  Des  Cartes  was  the 
better  philosopher,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  text.  This  opin¬ 
ion,  however,  will  find  very  few  supporters  at  the  present  day. 
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those  philosophers  of  his  own  age  who  were  in  the 
same  position  with  himself,  and  wrote  upon  similar 
subjects  with  similar  advantages.  And  here,  if  we 
had  room,  we  could  easily  show,  that,  for  variety  of 
power  and  comparative  soundness  of  thinking,  he 
was  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  that  he  well 
deserves  his  fame. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  his  works  were 
better  known,  particularly  by  those  who  represent 
him  as  nothing  but  a  wild  schemer,  because  they 
hold  to  the  system  of  Newton.  It  is  a  sort  of  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith  in  many  popular  English  treatises  on 
astronomy,  that  Des  Cartes  was  a  fool.  To  those 
who  have  imbibed  such  an  opinion,  we  recommend 
the  perusal  of  some  of  his  writings. 


HARVEY. 

William  Harvey  was  born  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1578,  at  Folkstone,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Kent. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children  ;  of  the  rest 
little  more  is  known  than  that  several  of  the  broth¬ 
ers  were  among  the  most  eminent  merchants  in  the 
city  of  London  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  first 
Stuarts.  His  father,  Thomas  Harvey,  followed  no 
profession.  He  married  Joanna  Falke  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  lived  upon  his  own  estate  at  Folk- 
stone.  This  property  devolved  by  inheritance 
upon  his  eldest  son,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it 
was  eventually  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  college 
at  which  he  was  educated. 
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At  ten  years  of  age  he  commenced  his  studies 
at  the  grammar-school  in  Canterbury ;  and  upon 
the  31st  of  May,  1593,  soon  after  the  completion 
of  his  fifteenth  year,  was  admitted  as  a  pensioner 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

At  that  time,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  logic 
and  the  learned  languages  was  indispensable  as  a 
first  step  in  the  prosecution  of  all  the  branches  of 
science.,  especially  of  medicine ;  and  the  skill  with 
which  Harvey  avails  himself  of  the  scholastic  form 
of  reasoning  in  his  great  work  on  the  Circulation, 
with  the  elegant  Latin  style  of  all  his  writings, 
particularly  of  his  latest  work  on  the  Generation 
of  Animals,  afford  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  dili¬ 
gence  in  the  prosecution  of  these  preliminary  stud¬ 
ies  during  the  next  four  years  which  he  spent  at 
Cambridge.  The  two  next  were  occupied  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  principal  cities  and  seminaries  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  He  then  prepared  to  apply  himself  to  those 
investigations  to  which  the  rest  of  his  life  was  de¬ 
voted  ;  and  the  scene  of  his  introduction  to  them 
could  not  have  been  better  chosen  than  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Padua,  where  he  became  a  student  in 
his  twenty-second  year. 

The  ancient  physicians  gathered  what  they  knew 
of  anatomy  from  inaccurate  dissections  of  the  low¬ 
er  animals;  and  the  slender  knowledge  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  however  inadequate  to  unfold  the  compli¬ 
cated  functions  of  the  human  frame,  was  abundant¬ 
ly  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  conjecture,  of  which  they 
took  full  advantage.  With  them  everything  be¬ 
came  easy  to  explain,  precisely  because  nothing 
was  understood ;  and  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
disease,  the  great  object  of  medicine  and  of  its  sub- 
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sidiary  sciences,  was  hardily  abandoned  to  the  con. 
duct  of  the  imagination,  and  sought  for  literally 
among  the  stars.  Nevertheless,  so  firmly  was 
their  authority  established,  that,  even  down  to  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  naturalists  of  Eu¬ 
rope  still  continued  to  derive  all  their  physiology, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  anatomy  and  medicine, 
from  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  read  not  in 
the  original  Greek,  but  re-translated  into  Latin  from 
the  interpolated  versions  of  the  Arabian  physicians. 
The  opinions  entertained  by  these  dictators  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and,  consequently,  by  their  sub- 
missive  followers,  with  regard  to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  circula¬ 
tion,  were  particularly  fanciful  and  confused,  so 
much  so  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  them  that  would  not  be  tedi¬ 
ous  from  its  length.  It  will  be  enough  to  say,  that 
a  scarcely  more  oppressive  mass  of  mischievous 
error  was  cleared  away  from  the  science  of  astron¬ 
omy  by  the  discovery  of  Newton,  than  that  from 
which  physiology  was  disencumbered  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Harvey. 

But,  though  the  work  was  completed  by  an  Eng. 
lishman,  it  is  to  Italy  that  in  anatomy,  as  in  most 
of  the  sciences,  we  owe  the  first  attempts  to  cast 
off  the  thraldom  of  the  ancients.  Mundinus  had 
published  a  work  in  the  year  1315,  which  contain¬ 
ed  a  few  original  observations  of  his  own ;  and  his 
essay  was  so  well  received,  that  it  remained  the 
text-book  of  the  Italian  schools  of  anatomy  for  up¬ 
ward  of  two  centuries.  It  was  enriched  from 
time  to  time  by  various  annotators,  among  the  chief 
of  whom  were  Achillini  and  Berengarius,  the  first 
Y  2 
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person  who  published  anatomical  plates.  But  the 
great  reformer  of  anatomy  was  Vesalius,  who,  born 
at  Brussels  in  1514,  had  attained  such  early  celeb¬ 
rity  during  his  studies  in  Paris  and  Louvain,  that 
he  was  invited  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at 
Padua,  which  he  filled  for  seven  years  with  the 
highest  reputation.  He  also  taught  at  Bologna, 
and  subsequently,  by  the  invitation  of  Cosmo  de’ 
Medici,  at  Pisa.  The  first  edition  of  his  work, 
“De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrics,”  was  printed  at 
Basle  in  the  year  1543  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  human  industry  and  re¬ 
search,  and  from  the  date  of  its  publication  begins 
an  entirely  new  era  in  the  science  of  which  it 
treats.  The  despotic  sway  hitherto  maintained  in 
the  schools  of  medicine  by  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
and  Galen  was  now  shaken  to  its  foundation,  and 
a  new  race  of  anatomists  eagerly  pressed  forward 
in  the  path  of  discovery.  Among  these,  no  one 
was  more  conspicuous  than  Fallopius,  the  disciple, 
successor,  and,  in  fame,  the  rival  of  Vesalius  at 
Padua.  After  him  the  anatomical  professorship 
was  filled  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  the  last 
of  the  distinguished  anatomists  who  flourished  at 
Padua  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Harvey  became  his  pupil  in  1599,  and  from  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  applied  himself  seriously 
to  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  first  germe  of  the 
discovery  which  has  shed  immortal  honour  on  his 
name  and  country,  was  conceived  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  Fabricius. 

He  remained  at  Padua  for  two  years ;  and,  hav. 
ing  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Arts  and 
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Medicine  with  unusual  marks  of  distinction,  return- 
ed  to  England  early  in  the  year  1602.  Two  years 
afterward  he  commenced  practice  in  London,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Launcelot  Browne, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.  He  became  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  College  of  Physicians  when  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  renewed 
his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  was  soon  after  elected  physician  to  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  which  office  he  retained  till 
a  late  period  of  his  life. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1615,  he  was  appointed 
reader  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  the  College  of 
Physicians.  From  some  scattered  hints  in  his 
writings,  it  appears  that  his  doctrine  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  was  first  advanced  in  his  lectures  at  the  col¬ 
lege  about  four  years  afterward  ;  and  a  note-book 
in  his  own  handwriting  is  still  preserved  at  the 
British  Museum,  in  which  the  principal  arguments 
by  which  it  is  substantiated  are  briefly  set  down, 
as  if  for  reference  in  the  lecture-room.  Yet,  with 
the  characteristic  caution  and  modesty  of  true 
genius,  he  continued  for  nine  years  longer  to  rea¬ 
son  and  experimentalize  upon  what  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  simplest,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important,  known  law  of  animal  nature  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1628,  the  fifty-first  of  his 
life,  that  he  consented  to  publish  his  discovery  to 
the  world. 

In  that  year  the  “  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis”  was  published  at  Frankfort. 
This  masterly  treatise  begins  with  a  short  outline 
and  refutation  of  the  opinions  of  former  anatomists 
on  the  movement  of  the  animal  fluids  and  the  func- 
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tions  of  the  heart ;  the  author  discriminating  with 
care,  and  anxiously  acknowledging  the  glimpses  of 
truth  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  ;  as  if  he 
had  not  only  kept  in  mind  the  justice  due  to  previ¬ 
ous  discoveries,  and  the  prudence  of  softening  the 
novelty  and  veiling  the  extent  of  his  own,  but  had 
foreseen  the  preposterous  imputation  of  plagiarism, 
which,  with  other  inconsistent  charges,  was  after¬ 
ward  brought  forward  against  him.  This  short 
sketch  is  followed  by  a  plain  exposition  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  circulation,  and  a  detail  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  numerous  experiments  ;  and  the  new  theory 
is  finally  maintained  in  a  strain  of  close  and  power, 
ful  reasoning,  and  followed  into  some  of  its  most 
important  consequences.  The  whole  argument  is 
conducted  in  simple  and  unpretending  language, 
with  great  perspicuity,  and  scrupulous  attention  to 
logical  form. 

The  doctrine  announced  by  Harvey  may  be  brief, 
ly  stated  thus  : 

When  the  blood  supplied  for  the  various  processes 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  living  body  has  under¬ 
gone  a  certain  degree  of  change,  it  requires  to  be 
purified  by  the  act  of  respiration.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  urged  onward  by  fresh  blood  from  behind  into 
the  veins  ;  and,  returning  in  them  from  all  parts  of 
the  body,  enters  a  cavity  of  the  heart  called  the 
right  auricle.  At  the  same  time  the  purified  blood, 
returning  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins, 
passes  into  the  left  auricle.  When  these  two  cavi- 
ties,  which  are  distinct  from  each  other,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  dilated,  they  contract,  and  force  the  hlood 
which  they  contain  into  two  other  much  more  mus¬ 
cular  cavities,  called  respectively  the  right  and  left 
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ventricle,  all  retrogression  into  the  auricles  being 
prevented  by  valves,  which  admit  of  a  passage  in 
one  direction  only.  The  ventricles  then  contract  in 
their  turn  with  great  force  and  at  the  same  instant ; 
and  propel  their  blood,  the  right,  by  the  pulmonary 
artery  into  the  lungs ;  the  left,  which  is  much  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  by 
the  great  artery  called  the  aorta ,  and  its  branches  ; 
all  return  being  prevented,  as  before,  by  valves  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  orifices  of  those  vessels,  which  are 
closed  most  accurately  when  the  ventricles  relax, 
by  the  backward  pressure  of  the  blood  arising  from 
the  elasticity  of  the  arteries.  Thus  the  purified 
blood  passes  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins 
through  the  left  auricle  into  the  ventricle  of  the 
same  side,  by  which  it  is  distributed  into  all  parts 
of  the  body,  driving  the  vitiated  blood  before  it, 
and  the  vitiated  blood  is  pushed  into  and  along  the 
veins  to  the  right  auricle,  and  thence  is  sent  into  the 
right  ventricle,  which  propels  it  by  the  pulmonary 
artery  through  the  lungs.  In  this  manner  a  double 
circulation  is  kept  up  by  the  sole  agency  of  the 
heart,  through  the  lungs  and  through  the  body,  the 
contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  taking 
place  alternately.  To  prevent  any  backward  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  superficial  veins,  which  might 
happen  from  their  liability  to  external  pressure,  they 
are  also  provided  with  simple  and  very  complete 
valves,  which  admit  of  a  passage  only  towards  the 
heart.  They  were  first  remarked  by  Fabricius  ab 
Aquapendente,  and  exhibited  in  his  lectures  to  Har¬ 
vey  among  the  rest  of  his  pupils  ;  but  their  func¬ 
tion  remained  a  mystery  till  it  was  explained  by 
the  discovery  of  the  circulation.  It  is  related  by 
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Boyle,  upon  Harvey’s  own  authority,  that  the  first 
idea  of  this  comprehensive  principle  suggested  it¬ 
self  to  him  when  considering  the  structure  of  these 
valves. 

The  pulmonary  circulation  had  been  surmised  by 
Galen,  and  maintained  by  his  successors  :  but  no 
proof  even  of  this  insulated  portion  of  the  truth, 
more  than  amounted  to  strong  probability,  had  been 
given  till  the  time  of  Harvey ;  and  no  plausible 
claim  to  the  discovery,  still  less  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  of  the  general  circulation  has  ever  been  set 
up  in  opposition  to  his.  Indeed,  its  truth  was  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  ideas  everywhere  entertain¬ 
ed  in  the  schools  on  the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
other  viscera,  and  was  destructive  of  many  favour¬ 
ite  theories.  The  new  doctrine,  therefore,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  was  received  by  most  of  the  anat¬ 
omists  of  the  period  with  distrust,  and  by  all  with 
surprise.  Some  of  them  undertook  to  refute  it ; 
but  their  objections  turned  principally  on  the  si- 
ience  of  Galen,  or  consisted  of  the  most  frivolous 
cavils  :  the  controversy,  too,  assumed  the  form  of 
personal  abuse  even  more  speedily  than  is  usually 
the  case  when  authority  is  at  issue  with  reason. 
To  such  opposition  Harvey  for  some  time  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  reply  ;  but  some  of  his  friends 
in  England,  and  of  the  adherents  to  his  doctrine  on 
the  Continent,  warmly  took  up  his  defence.  At 
length  he  was  induced  to  take  a  personal  share  in 
the  dispute  in  answer  to  Riolanus,  a  Parisian  anat¬ 
omist  of  some  celebrity,  whose  objections  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  some  show  of  philosophy,  and  un¬ 
usual  abstinence  from  abuse.  The  answer  was 
conciliatory  and  complete,  but  ineffectual  to  pro- 
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duce  conviction ;  and  in  reply  to  Harvey’s  appeal 
to  direct  experiment,  his  opponent  urged  nothing 
but  conjecture  and  assertion.  Harvey  once  more 
rejoined  at  considerable  length  ;  taking  occasion  to 
give  a  spirited  rebuke  to  the  unworthy  reception 
he  had  met  with,  in  which  it  seems  that  Riolanus 
had  now  permitted  himself  to  join ;  adducing  several 
new  and  conclusive  experiments  in  support  of  his 
theory,  and  entering  at  large  upon  its  value  in 
simplifying  physiology  and  the  study  of  diseases, 
with  other  interesting  collateral  topics.  Riolanus, 
however,  still  remained  unconvinced ;  and  his  sec¬ 
ond  rejoinder  was  treated  by  Harvey  with  con¬ 
temptuous  silence.  He  had  already  exhausted  the 
subject  in  the  two  excellent  controversial  pieces 
just  mentioned,  the  last  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  written  at  Oxford  about  1645  ;  and  he  never 
resumed  the  discussion  in  print.  Time  had  now 
come  to  the  assistance  of  argument,  and  his  dis¬ 
covery  began  to  be  generally  admitted.  To  this, 
indeed,  his  opponents  contributed  by  a  still  more 
singular  discovery  of  their  own,  namely,  that  the 
facts  had  been  observed,  and  the  important  infer¬ 
ence  drawn,  long  before.  This  was  the  mere  al¬ 
legation  of  envy,  chafed  at  the  achievements  of 
another,  and  the  more  for  the  very  reason  of  their 
apparent  facility.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  the 
simple  mechanism  thus  explained  should  have  been 
unobserved  or  misunderstood  so  long ;  and  nothing 
can  account  for  it  but  the  imperceptible  lightness, 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  chains,  which  author¬ 
ity  imposes  on  the  mind. 

In  the  year  1623,  Harvey  became  physician  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  James  I.,  and,  seven  years  later. 
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was  appointed  physician  to  Charles.  He  followed 
the  fortunes  of  that  monarch,  who  treated  him 
with  great  distinction  during  the  first  years  of  the 
civil  war,  and  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hil)  in  1642.  Having  been  made  doctor  of  physic 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  was  promoted  by 
Charles  to  the  wardenship  of  Merton  College  in 
1645  ;  but  he  did  not  retain  this  office  very  long, 
his  predecessor,  Dr.  Brent,  being  reinstated  by  the 
parliament  after  the  surrender  of  Oxford  in  the 
following  year. 

Harvey  then  returned  to  London,  and  resided 
with  his  brother  Eliab  at  Cockaine  House  in  the 
Poultry.  About  the  time  of  Charles’s  execution 
he  gave  up  his  practice,  which  had  never  been 
considerable,  probably  in  consequence  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  scientific  rather  than  the  practical 
parts  of  his  profession.  He  himself,  however,  at¬ 
tributed  his  want  of  success  to  the  enmity  excited 
by  his  discovery.  After  a  second  visit  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  he  secluded  himself  in  the  country,  some¬ 
times  at  his  house  in  Lambeth,  and  sometimes  with 
his  brother  Eliab  at  Combe  in  Surrey.  Here  he 
was  visited  by  his  friend  Dr.  Ent  in  1651,  by  whom 
he  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  publication  of 
his  work  on  the  Generation  of  Animals.  It  was 
the  fruit  of  many  years  of  experiment  and  medita¬ 
tion  ;  and,  though  the  vehicle  of  no  remarkable 
discovery,  is  replete  with  interest  and  research, 
and  contains  passages  of  brilliant  and  even  poeti¬ 
cal  eloquence.  The  object  of  his  work  is  to  trace 
the  germe  through  all  its  changes  to  the  period 
of  maturity  ;  and  the  illustrations  are  principally 
drawn  from  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  eggs  in 
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the  process  of  incubation,  which  he  watched  with 
great  care,  and  has  described  with  minuteness  and 
fidelity.  The  microscope  had  not  at  that  time  the 
perfection  it  has  since  attained  ;  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  Harvey’s  account  of  the  first  appearance  of  the 
chick  is  somewhat  inaccurate,  and  has  been  super- 
seded  by  the  observations  of  Malpighi,  Hunter,  and 
others.  The  experiments  upon  which  he  chiefly 
relied  in  this  department  of  natural  history  had 
been  repeated  in  the  presence  of  Charles  I.,  who 
appears  to  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  studies 
of  his  physician. 

In  the  year  1653,  the  seventy-fifth  of  his  life, 
Harvey  presented  the  College  of  Physicians  with 
the  title-deeds  of  a  building  erected  in  their  gar¬ 
den,  and  elegantly  fitted  up  at  his  expense,  with  a 
library  and  museum,  and  commodious  apartments 
for  their  social  meetings.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
resigned  the  professorship  of  anatomy,  which  he 
had  held  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  succeed, 
ed  by  Dr.  Glisson. 

In  1654  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college,  which  he  declined  on  the  plea  of  age  ;  and 
the  former  president,  Sir  Francis  Prujean,  was  re¬ 
elected  at  his  request.  Two  years  afterward  he 
made  a  donation  to  the  college  of  a  part  of  his 
patrimonial  estate  to  the  yearly  value  of  £56,  as 
a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library,  and 
an  annual  festival  and  oration  in  commemoration 
of  benefactors. 

At  length  his  constitution,  which  had  long  been 
harassed  by  the  gout,  yielded  to  the  increasing  in¬ 
firmities  of  age,  and  he  died  in  his  eightieth  year, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1657.  He  was  buried  at  Hemp- 
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stead  in  Essex,  in  a  vault  belonging  to  his  brother 
Eliab,  who  was  his  principal  heir,  and  his  remains 
were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  body  of  which  he  had  been  so  illustrious 
and  munificent  a  member. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  edited  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1766,  to  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  a  valuable  notice  of  his  life,  and  an  account 
of  the  controversy  to  which  his  discovery  of  the 
circulation  gave  rise.  All  that  remain  of  his  wri¬ 
tings,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  are  an  account  of  the  dissection  of 
Thomas  Parr,  who  died  at  the  age  of  153,  and  a 
few  letters  addressed  to  various  Continental  anat¬ 
omists.  His  lodgings  at  Whitehall  had  been  plun¬ 
dered,  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  of  many 
papers  containing  manuscript  notes  of  experiments 
and  observations,  chiefly  relating  to  comparative 
anatomy.  This  was  a  loss  which  he  always  con¬ 
tinued  to  lament.  The  missing  papers  have  never 
been  recovered. 

In  person  he  was  below  the  middle  size,  but  well 
proportioned.  He  had  a  dark  complexion,  black 
hair,  and  small,  lively  eyes.  In  his  youth  his  tem¬ 
per  is  said  to  have  been  very  hasty.  If  so,  he  was 
cured  of  this  defect  as  he  grew  older ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  courteous  and  temperate  than  his  con¬ 
troversial  writings  ;  and  the  genuine  kindness  and 
modesty  which  were  conspicuous  in  all  his  dealings 
with  others,  with  his  instructive  conversation,  gain¬ 
ed  him  many  attached  and  excellent  friends.  He 
was  fond  of  meditation  and  retirement ;  and  there 
is  much  in  his  works  to  characterize  him  as  a  man 
of  warm  and  unaffected  piety. 
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There  are  several  histories  of  his  life :  a  very 
elegant  one  has  lately  been  published  in  a  volume 
of  Murray’s  Family  Library,  entitled  “Lives  of 
the  British  Physicians.” 


PASCAL. 

Blaise  Pascal  was  born  June  19,  1623,  at  Cler¬ 
mont  the  capital  of  Auvergne,  where  his  father, 
Stephen  Pascal,  held  a  high  legal  office.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1626,  Stephen  resigned  his 
professional  engagements,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  education  of  his  family, 
which  consisted  only  of  Blaise  and  of  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  With  this  view  he  removed  to  Paris. 

The  elder  Pascal  was  a  man  of  great  moral 
worth  and  of  a  highly-cultivated  mind.  He  was 
known  as  an  active  member  of  a  small  society  of 
philosophers,  to  which  the  Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences,  established  in  1666,  owed  its  origin. 
Though  himself  an  ardent  mathematician,  he  was 
in  no  haste  to  initiate  his  son  in  his  own  favourite 
pursuits  ;  but,  having  a  notion,  not  very  uncommon, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  exact  sciences  is  un¬ 
friendly  to  a  taste  for  general  literature,  he  began 
with  the  study  of  languages ;  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  plain  indications  of  the  natural  bent  of 
his  son’s  genius,  he  forbade  him  to  meddle,  even  in 
thought,  with  the  mathematics.  Nature,  however, 
was  too  strong  for  parental  authority.  The  boy,  hav- 
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ing  extracted  from  his  father  some  hints  as  to  the 
subject  matter  of  geometry,  went  to  work  by  himself, 
drawing  circles  and  lines,  or,  as  he  called  them  in 
his  ignorance  of  the  received  nomenclature,  rounds 
and  bars,  and  investigating  and  proving  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  his  various  figures,  till,  without  the  help  of 
a  single  book  or  oral  instruction  of  any  kind,  he 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  thirty-second  proposition 
of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  He  had  perceived 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  and  was  searching  for  a 
satisfactory  proof,  when  his  father  surprised  him  in 
his  forbidden  speculations.  The  figures  drawn  on 
the  walls  of  his  bedchamber  told  the  tale,  and  a  few 
questions  proved  that  his  head  had  been  employed 
as  well  as  his  fingers.  He  was  at  this  time  but 
twelve  years  old.  All  attempts  at  restriction  were 
now  abandoned.  A  copy  of  Euclid’s  Elements 
was  put  into  his  hands  by  his  father  himself,  and 
Blaise  became  a  confirmed  geometrician.  At  six¬ 
teen  he  composed  a  treatise  on  the  Conic  Sections, 
which  had  sufficient  merit  to  induce  Des  Cartes 
obstinately  to  attribute  the  authorship  to  the  elder 
Pascal,  or  Desargues. 

Such  was  his  progress  in  a  study  which  was  ad¬ 
mitted  only  as  the  amusement  of  his  idle  hours. 
His  more  serious  labours,  under  his  father’s  direc¬ 
tion,  were  given  to  the  ancient  classics. 

Some  years  after  this,  the  elder  Pascal  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  employ  his  son  in  making  calculations 
for  him.  To  facilitate  his  labour,  Blaise  Pascal, 
then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  invented  his  famous 
arithmetical  machine,  which  is  said  to  have  fully 
answered  its  purpose.  He  sent  this  machine  with 
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a  letter  to  Christina,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Swe¬ 
den.  The  possibility  of  rendering  such  inventions 
generally  useful  has  been  stoutly  disputed  since 
the  days  of  Pascal ;  but  this  question  will  soon, 
perhaps,  be  set  at  rest,  if  it  may  not  be  considered 
as  already  answered,  by  the  scientific  labours  of  an 
accomplished  English  mathematician  of  our  own 
time. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Pascal,  while  he  re¬ 
garded  geometry  as  affording  the  highest  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  held  in  very  low 
estimation  the  importance  of  its  practical  results. 
Hence  his  speculations  were  irregularly  turned  to 
various  unconnected  subjects,  as  his  curiosity  might 
happen  to  be  excited  by  them.  The  late  creation 
of  a  sound  system  of  experimental  philosophy  by 
Galileo  had  roused  an  irresistible  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  was  every  day  exhibiting  new  marvels  ;  but 
time  was  wanted  to  develop  the  valuable  fruits  of 
its  discoveries,  which  have  since  connected  the 
most  abstruse  speculations  of  the  philosopher  with 
the  affairs  of  common  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  studious  hours  pro¬ 
duced  much  that  has  been  lost  to  the  world  ;  but 
many  proofs  remain  of  his  persevering  activity  in 
the  course  which  he  had  chosen.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  his  Arithmetical  Triangle,  with  the 
treatises  arising  out  of  it,  and  his  investigations  of 
certain  problems  relating  to  the  curve  called  by 
mathematicians  the  Cycloid,  to  which  he  turned  his 
mind  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  divert  his 
thoughts  in  a  season  of  severe  suffering.  For  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  he  publicly  offered  a  prize,  for  which 
Z  2 
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La  Loubere  and  Wallis  contended.  It  was  ad¬ 
judged,  however,  that  neither  had  fulfilled  the  pro¬ 
posed  conditions  ;  and  Pascal  published  his  own  so¬ 
lutions,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  world.  The  Arithmetical  Triangle  owed  its 
existence  to  questions  proposed  to  him  by  a  friend, 
respecting  the  calculation  of  probabilities  in  games 
of  chance.  Under  this  name  is  denoted  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  numbers  in  certain  proportions, 
from  which  the  answers  to  various  questions  of 
chances,  the  involution  of  binomials,  and  other  al- 
gebraical  problems,  may  be  readily  obtained.  This 
invention  led  him  to  inquire  farther  into  the  theory 
of  chances ;  and  he  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  that  branch  of  analysis,  which  has 
grown  into  such  importance  in  the  hands  of  La 
Place. 

His  fame  as  a  man  of  science  does  not  rest  sole¬ 
ly  on  his  labours  in  geometry.  As  an  experiment¬ 
alist  he  has  earned  no  vulgar  celebrity.  He  was  a 
young  man  when  the  interesting  discoveries  in 
pneumatics  were  working  a  grand  revolution  in 
natural  philosophy.  The  experiments  of  Torricel¬ 
li  had  proved,  what  his  great  master  Galileo  had 
conjectured,  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
had  given  a  rude  shock  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
schools,  that  “  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum but  many 
still  clung  fondly  to  the  old  way  ;  and,  when  press¬ 
ed  with  the  fact  that  fluids  rise  in  an  exhausted  tube 
to  a  certain  height,  and  will  rise  no  higher,  though 
with  a  vacuum  above  them,  they  still  asserted  that 
the  fluids  rose  because  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
but  qualified  their  assertion  with  an  admission  that 
she  had  some  moderation  in  her  abhorrence,  Hav- 
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ing  satisfied  himself,  by  his  own  experiments,  of  the 
truth  of  Torricelli’s  theory,  Pascal,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  devised  the  means  of  satisfying  all  who 
were  capable  of  being  convinced.  He  reasoned 
that  if,  according  to  the  new  theory,  founded  on  the 
experiments  made  with  mercury,  the  weight  and 
general  pressure  of  the  air  forced  up  the  mercury 
in  the  tube,  the  height  of  the  mercury  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  incum. 
bent  air ;  in  other  words,  that  the  mercury  would 
be  lower  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  than  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  old  an¬ 
swer  were  the  right  one,  no  difference  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  change  of  situation.  Accordingly, 
he  directed  the  experiment  to  be  made  on  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Auvergne,  and  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  eminence  being  taken  at  the  same  moment,  a 
difference  of  more  than  three  inches  was  observed. 
This  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  The  par- 
ticular  notice  which  we  have  taken  of  this  celebra¬ 
ted  experiment,  made  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  may 
be  justified  by  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  no 
mean  authority.  Sir  John  Herschel  observes,  in 
his  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
page  230,  that  “  it  tended,  perhaps  more  powerfully 
than  anything  which  had  previously  been  done  in 
science,  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of  men  that  dispo¬ 
sition  to  experimental  verification  which  had  scarce¬ 
ly  yet  taken  full  and  secure  root.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  fruits  of  Pas¬ 
cal’s  genius,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
were  all  produced  within  the  space  of  a  life  which 
did  not  number  forty  years,  and  that  he  was  so 
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miserably  the  victim  of  disease  that  from  the  time 
of  boyhood  he  never  passed  a  day  without  pain. 

His  health  had  probably  been  impaired  by  his 
earlier  exertions  ;  but  the  intense  mental  labour 
expended  on  the  arithmetical  machine  appears  to 
have  completely  undermined  his  constitution,  and 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  those  acute  bodily 
sufferings  which  cruelly  afflicted  him  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  friends,  with  the  hope 
of  checking  the  evil,  sought  to  withdraw  him  from 
his  studies,  and  tempted  him  into  various  modes  of 
relaxation.  But  the  remedy  was  applied  too  late. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  1651,  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  unmarried  sister  from  the  world  to 
join  the  devout  recluses  of  Port  Royal-des-Champs, 
released  him  from  all  restraint.  He  sadly  abused 
this  liberty  until  the  aggravation  of  his  complaints 
obliged  him  to  abandon  altogether  his  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  and  reluctantly  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  to  mix  more  freely  in  general  society. 
He  obtained  some  relief  from  medicine  and  change 
of  habits  ;  but  in  1654,  an  accident  both  made  his 
recovery  hopeless,  and  destroyed  the  relish  which 
he  had  begun  to  feel  for  social  life.  He  was  in  his 
carriage  on  the  Pont  de  Neuilly,  at  a  part  of  the 
bridge  which  was  unprotected  by  a  parapet,  when 
two  of  the  horses  became  unruly  and  plunged  into 
the  Seine.  The  traces  broke,  and  Pascal  was  thus 
saved  from  instant  death.  He  considered  that  he 
had  received  a  providential  warning  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  life,  and  retired  finally  from  the  world  to 
make  more  earnest  preparation  for  eternity.  This 
accident  gave  the  last  shock  to  his  already  shatter¬ 
ed  nerves,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  disordered  his 
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imagination.  The  image  of  his  late  danger  was 
continually  before  him,  and  at  times  he  fancied 
himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  evil  prob¬ 
ably  was  increased  by  the  rigid  seclusion  to  which 
from  this  time  he  condemned  himself,  and  by  the 
austerities  which  he  inflicted  on  his  exhausted  frame. 
His  powerful  intellect  survived  the  wreck  of  his 
constitution,  and  he  gave  ample  proof  to  the  last 
that  its  vigour  was  unimpaired. 

In  his  religious  opinions  he  agreed  with  the  Jan- 
senists,  and,  without  being  formally  enrolled  in  their 
society,  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
those  pious  and  learned  members  of  the  sect  who 
had  established  themselves  in  the  wilds  of  Port 
Royal.  His  advocacy  of  their  cause  at  a  critical 
time  was  so  important  to  his  fame  and  to  literature, 
that  a  few  words  may  be  allowed  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  occasioned  it. 

The  Jansenists,  though  they  earnestly  deprecated 
the  name  of  heretics,  and  were  most  fiercely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Huguenots  and  other  Protestants,  did, 
in  fact,  nearly  approach  in  many  points  the  reform¬ 
ed  churches,  and  departed  widely  from  the  fashion¬ 
able  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  their  own  commu. 
nion.  They  were,  in  the  first  instance,  brought  into 
collision  with  their  great  enemies  the  Jesuits  by  the 
opinions  which  they  held  on  the  subjects  of  grace 
and  free-will.  As  the  controversy  proceeded,  the 
points  of  difference  between  contending  parties  be¬ 
came  more  marked  and  more  numerous.  The 
rigid  system  of  morals  taught  and  observed  by  the 
Jansenists,  and  the  superior  regard  which  they  paid 
to  personal  holiness  in  comparison  with  ceremonial 
worship,  appeared  in  advantageous  contrast  with 
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the  lax  morality  and  formal  religion  of  the  Jesuits. 
Hence,  though  there  was  much  that  was  repulsive 
in  their  discipline,  and,  latterly,  not  a  little  that  was 
exceptionable  in  their  conduct,  they  could  reckon 
in  their  ranks  many  of  the  most  enlightened  as 
well  as  the  most  pious  Christians  in  France.  It 
was  natural  that  Pascal,  who  was  early  impressed 
with  the  deepest  reverence  for  religion,  should  be 
attracted  to  a  party  which  seemed  at  least  to  be 
in  earnest  while  others  were  asleep  ;  and  it  is 
more  a  matter  of  regret  than  of  surprise,  that  lat¬ 
terly,  in  his  state  of  physical  weakness  and  nervous 
excitement,  he  should  have  been  partially  warped 
from  his  sobriety  by  intercourse  with  men  whose 
Christian  zeal  was,  in  too  many  instances,  disfigured 
fey  a  visionary  and  enthusiastic  spirit.  The  papal 
court  at  first  dealt  with  them  tenderly ;  for  it  was, 
in  truth,  no  easy  matter  to  condemn  their  founder 
Jansenius,  without  at  the  same  time  condemning 
its  own  great  doctor,  the  celebrated  Augustin.  But 
the  inflammable  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the 
publication  of  a  letter  by  the  Jansenist  Arnauld; 
took  fire,  and,  by  their  eagerness,  kindled  a  flame 
that  has  wellnigh  consumed  their  own  church. 

While  they  were  in  deliberation  on  the  misdoings 
of  Arnauld,  Pascal  put  forth,  under  the  name  of 
Louis  de  Montalte,  the  first  of  that  series  of  letters 
to  “  a  friend  in  the  country — a  un  provincial  par 
un  de  ses  amis  (to  a  provincialist  by  one  of  his 
friends) — which,  when  afterward  collected,  receiv¬ 
ed,  by  an  absurd  misnomer,  the  title  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Letters  of  Pascal.  In  these  letters,  after  hav¬ 
ing  exhibited  in  a  light  irresistibly  ludicrous  the 
disputes  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  proceeds  with  the 
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same  weapon  of  ridicule,  all-powerful  in  his  hand, 
to  hold  forth  to  derision  and  contempt  the  profli¬ 
gate  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits.  For  much  of  his 
matter  he  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  his  Jansen- 
ist  friends,  and  it  is  commonly  said  that  he  was 
taught  by  them  to  reproach  unfairly  the  whole 
body  of  Jesuits  with  the  faults  of  some  obscure 
writers  of  their  order.  These  writers,  however, 
were  at  least  well  known  to  the  Jesuits  ;  their  wri¬ 
tings  had  gone  through  numerous  editions  with  ap¬ 
probation,  and  had  infused  some  portion  of  their 
spirit  into  more  modern  and  popular  tracts.  More- 
over,  the  society  of  Jesuits,  constituted  as  it  was, 
had  ready  means  of  relieving  itself  from  the  dis- 
credit  of  such  infamous  publications;  yet  among 
the  many  works  which  by  their  help  found  a  place 
in  the  index  of  prohibited  books,  Pascal  might  have 
looked  in  vain  for  the  works  of  their  own  Escobar. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged  that  the  credit  of  the  Jesuits  sunk  under  the 
blow  ;  that  these  letters  are  a  splendid  monument 
of  the  genius  of  Pascal,  and  that,  as  a  literary 
work,  they  have  placed  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
among  the  French  classics. 

It  seems  that  he  had  formed  a  design,  even  in 
the  height  of  his  scientific  ardour,  of  executing 
some  great  work  for  the  benefit  of  religion.  This 
design  took  a  more  definite  shape  after  his  retire¬ 
ment,  and  he  communicated  orally  to  his  friends 
the  sketch  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  which  his  early  death,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  completing.  Nothing  was  left 
but  unconnected  fragments,  containing,  for  the  most 
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part,  his  thoughts  on  subjects  apparently  relating 
to  his  great  design,  hastily  written  on  small  scraps 
of  paper,  without  order  or  arrangement  of  any 
kind.  They  were  published  in  1670,  with  some 
omissions,  by  his  friends  of  Port  Royal,  and  were 
afterward  given  to  the  world  entire,  under  the  title 
of  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Many  of  the  thoughts 
are  such  as  we  should  expect  from  a  man  who, 
with  a  mind  distinguished  for  its  originality,  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  a  lively 
piety,  had  meditated  much  and  earnestly  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  In  a  book  so  published,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  find  matter  for  censure  and  minute 
criticism ;  but  most  Christian  writers  have  been 
content  to  bear  testimony  to  its  beauties,  and  to 
borrow  largely  from  its  rich  and  varied  stores. 
Among  the  editors  of  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are 
found  Condorcet  and  Voltaire,  who  enriched  their 
editions  with  a  commentary.  With  what  sort  of 
spirit  they  entered  on  their  work,  may  be  guessed 
from  Voltaire’s  known  advice  to  his  brother  phi- 
losopher  :  “  Never  be  weary,  my  friend,  of  re- 
peating  that  the  brain  of  Pascal  was  turned  after 
his  accident  on  the  Pont  de  Neuilly.”  Condorcet 
was  not  the  man  to  be  weary  in  such  an  employ, 
ment ;  but  here  he  had  to  deal  with  stubborn  facts. 
The  brain  of  Pascal  produced  after  the  accident 
not  only  the  Thoughts,  but  also  the  Provincial 
Letters,  and  the  various  treatises  on  the  Cycloid, 
the  last  of  which  was  written  not  long  before  his 
death. 

He  died  August  19,  1662,  aged  thirty-nine  years 
and  two  months. 

By  those  who  knew  him  personally  he  is  said 
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to  have  been  modest  and  reserved  in  his  manners, 
but,  withal,  ready  to  enliven  conversation  with  that 
novelty  of  remark  and  variety  of  information 
which  might  be  expected  from  his  well-stored  and 
original  mind.  That  spirit  of  raillery  which  should 
belong  to  the  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters 
showed  itself  also  occasionally  in  his  talk,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  a  cautious  desire  not  to  give  needless 
pain  or  offence. 

He  seemed  to  have  constantly  before  his  eyes 
the  privations  and  sufferings  to  which  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  is  exposed,  and  to  receive 
almost  with  trembling  those  indulgences  which 
were  denied  to  others.  Thus,  when  curtailing  his 
own  comforts  that  he  might  perform  more  largely 
the  duties  of  charity,  he  seemed  only  disencum¬ 
bering  himself  of  that  which  he  could  not  safely 
retain. 

As  a  philosopher,  it  is  the  great  glory  of  Pascal 
that  he  is  numbered  with  that  splendid  phalanx 
which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  following  the 
path  opened  by  Galileo,  assisted  to  overthrow  the 
tyranny  of  the  schools,  and  to  break  down  the 
fences  which  for  ages  had  obstructed  the  progress 
of  real  knowledge :  men  who  were  indeed  ben¬ 
efactors  to  science,  and  who  have  also  left  behind 
them  for  general  use  an  encouraging  proof  that 
the  most  inveterate  prejudices,  the  most  obstinate 
attachment  to  established  errors,  and  hostility  to 
improvement,  may  be  overcome  by  resolute  perse¬ 
verance,  and  a  bold  reliance  on  the  final  victory  of 
truth.  No  one,  however,  will  coldly  measure  the 
honour  due  to  this  extraordinary  man  by  his  actual 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  science  or  literature. 

Vol.  1. — A  A 
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The  genius  of  the  child  anticipated  manhood ;  his 
more  matured  intellect  could  only  show  promises 
of  surpassing  glory  when  it  was  about  to  escape 
from  the  weak  frame  in  which  it  was  lodged 
For  farther  information,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  discourse  on  the  life  and  works  of  Pascal, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  1779,  and  has  since  been  published  sep¬ 
arately  at  Paris ;  to  the  Biographie  Universelle, 
and  to  the  life  of  Pascal  written  by  his  sister,  Ma¬ 
dame  Perier,  which  is  prefixed  to  her  edition  of  his 
Thoughts. 


DE  WITT. 

The  father  of  this  wise  and  honest  statesman 
was  burgomaster  of  the  town  of  Dort,  or  Dordrecht, 
and  one  of  its  representatives  in  the  assembly  of 
the  States  of  Holland,  a  man  of  patriotism,  cour¬ 
age,  and  integrity,  who  apprehended  danger  to  the 
liberties  of  the  United  Provinces  from  the  heredita¬ 
ry  power  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  used  his  best 
exertions  to  counteract  it.  His  sons,  Cornelius  and 
John  De  Witt,  born  at  Dort,  the  former  June  25, 
1623,  the  latter  September  25, 1625,  inherited  his 
principles  and  integrity,  and  rendered  his  name 
illustrious  by  more  brilliant  talents  exerted  in  a 
higher  sphere  of  action.  Of  these  brothers,  uni¬ 
ted  in  their  counsels,  their  lives,  and  their  deaths, 
it  is  the  younger,  John,  who  rendered  the  name  of 
De  Witt  most  illustrious,  by  the  ability  and  virtue 
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with  which,  during  eighteen  years,  he  directed  the 
government  of  his  country. 

Cornelius  De  Witt  served  in  the  navy  during 
several  years,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
bloody  wars  between  England  and  Holland  ;  he  also 
studied  jurisprudence  in  his  youth,  and  displayed 
talents  for  civil  and  military  business  not  unnoticed 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  bestowed  several  muni¬ 
cipal  offices  on  him  at  an  early  age.  The  youth 
of  John  De  Witt  appears  to  have  been  less  occu¬ 
pied  by  active  employments,  though  he  possessed 
great  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  pilots  of 
his  time.  The  early  development  of  his  political 
talents,  aided  probably  by  family  connexion  and 
the  respect  due  to  his  father’s  services,  soon  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  high  civil  employment.  In  1650  he 
was  appointed  pensionary  of  his  native  town,  and 
in  1652  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  an  office 
which  gave  him  commanding  influence  over  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  whole  Union.  It  was  granted 
nominally  only  for  five  years  ;  but  in  effect  it  was 
permanent,  since  at  the  end  of  each  period  the  cus¬ 
tom  was  to  reappoint  the  preceding  holder. 

It  was  the  leading  object  of  De  Witt’s  policy  to 
diminish  the  influence  which  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Orange  had  acquired,  no  less  by  their  ser¬ 
vices  and  high  personal  qualities,  than  by  ther  pow¬ 
er  and  territorial  possessions ;  and  to  strengthen 
the  republican  institutions  of  his  country,  which  he 
saw  were  endangered ;  they  were  ultimately  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  hereditary  tenure  of  the  office  of 
stadtholder.  “  The  chief  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  Holland,  for  eighteen  years,  continued  in  the 
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hands  of  their  pensionary  De  Witt,  a  minister  of 
the  greatest  authority  and  sufficiency,  the  greatest 
application  and  industry  ever  known  in  their  state. 
In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  and  his  party  re¬ 
duced,  not  only  all  the  civil  charges  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  province,  but,  in  a  manner,  all  the  mil¬ 
itary  commands  of  the  army,  out  of  the  hands  of 
persons  affectionate  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  into 
those  esteemed  more  sure  and  fast  to  the  interests 
of  their  more  popular  state.  And  all  this  was  at¬ 
tended  for  so  long  a  course  of  years  with  the  per¬ 
petual  success  of  their  affairs,  by  the  growth  of 
their  trade,  power,  and  riches  at  home,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  neighbours  abroad.”  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  Sir  YVilliam  Temple  (Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Government)  to  the  pol¬ 
icy,  success,  and  merits  of  a  friend  whom  he  loved 
and  venerated.  The  position  of  affairs  at  the  time 
De  Wilt  obtained  the  direction  of  the  state,  favour¬ 
ed  the  development  of  his  republican  views.  Will¬ 
iam  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  had  died  in  1650,  and 
his  posthumous  son  and  heir,  afterward  William 
III.  of  England,  was  an  infant.  Had  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  house  been  of  mature  age,  we 
may  conclude  that  gratitude  for  the  eminent  servi¬ 
ces  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  natural  inclination 
of  the  people  towards  the  form  of  government  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  would  have  led 
again  to  the  appointment  of  a  stadtholder  in  per¬ 
son.  But  the  office  was  of  a  nature  which  could 
not  be  well  exercised  by  a  regent  or  committed  to 
an  infant  without  acknowledging  a  species  of  he¬ 
reditary  right  scarcely  differing  from  the  claims  of 
royalty ;  and  accordingly,  in  some  provinces,  anoth- 
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er  prince  of  the  Nassau  family  was  appointed 
stadtholder  :  in  others,  of  which  Holland  was  one, 
the  office  continued  in  abeyance,  and  De  Witt, 
thwarted  by  no  superior,  was  able  to  direct  his 
best  efforts  to  counteract  the  workings  of  the  Or¬ 
ange  party,  and  to  effect  those  changes  in  the  civil 
and  military  organization  of  the  state  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  from  Sir  W. 
Temple.  The  same  leading  principle  guided  his 
foreign  policy.  When  he  was  appointed  grand  pen¬ 
sionary,  the  provinces  were  engaged  in  war  with 
England  :  an  unequal  contest,  at  a  time  when  her 
government  was  directed  by  Cromwell.  But  the 
true  interest  of  both  parties  lay  in  their  being  on 
friendly  terms  with  each  other;  and  peace  was 
concluded  in  1654.  While  Cromwell  lived,  the 
republican  party  was  upheld  by  his  influence.  He 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  States- General,  in 
the  treaty  of  1654,  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  from  the  stadtholdership  ;  but  not 
being  able  to  obtain  their  consent  to  this,  he  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  the  assent  of  the  States  of  Holland, 
as  far  as  regarded  their  own  province,  which  was 
accorded  by  a  secret  article.  After  the  Restora- 
tion,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Charles  II.  would 
support  the  interests  of  his  nephew  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  De  Witt  thenceforward  cultivated  the 
alliance  of  France  in  preference  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  na¬ 
tion  at  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  led 
to  the  breaking  out  of  a  bloody  war  in  1665,  in 
which  the  preponderance  of  success  was  on  the 
side  of  England.  The  spirit,  energy,  and  ability 
of  De  Witt  were  the  main  stay  of  his  country  un- 
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der  the  reverses  which  she  sustained  in  this  con¬ 
test  :  their  disasters  were  promptly  repaired,  their 
defeated  armaments  refitted,  their  credit  upheld ; 
and  Charles  II.,  becoming  weary  of  a  war  which 
brought  no  advantages  to  compensate  for  the  drain 
which  it  occasioned  on  his  treasury,  condescended 
to  open  negotiations  for  peace  in  1667.  These, 
however,  proceeded  but  slowly ;  and,  while  they 
were  yet  pending,  De  Witt  planned  that  memo¬ 
rable  expedition  which  surprised  the  ill-guarded 
shores  of  England,  burned  her  ships  in  the  Thames, 
and  threw  her  metropolis  into  the  utmost  alarm. 
The  course  of  diplomacy  being  quickened  by  this 
event,  the  treaty  of  Breda  was  soon  after  conclu¬ 
ded,  on  terms  not  disadvantageous  to  Holland. 

In  the  following  year  a  closer  union,  called  the 
Triple  League,  was  formed,  chiefly  by  the  agency 
of  De  Witt  and  Sir  William  Temple,  between  these 
two  powers,  in  conjunction  with  Sweden.  Its  de¬ 
sign  was  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  such  encroachments 
on  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  gave  just  cause  of 
anxiety  to  the  United  Provinces.  De  Witt  saw 
that  a  new  danger  threatened  the  independence  of 
his  country  from  abroad  ;  and  he  therefore  sacri. 
ficed  to  the  emergency  his  own  political  preposses¬ 
sions,  and  his  jealousy  of  everything  which  might 
tend  to  restore  the  house  of  Orange  to  power.  So 
great  was  his  earnestness,  that  he  violated  a  funda- 
mental  principle  of  the  Union,  by  inducing  the 
States-General  to  ratify  the  treaty  at  once,  instead 
of  referring  it,  as  was  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  several  provinces  :  an  act 
by  which,  had  it  proved  unpalatable  to  the  nation, 
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the  lives  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  were  en¬ 
dangered  ;  and  which  is  only  to  be  excused  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  and  the  certainty  that  the  meas¬ 
ure,  which  its  framers  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  confederacy,  would  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  influence  of  France  over  some  or 
other  of  its  least  important  members.  In  1670 
De  Witt  concluded  another  treaty  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Spain,  with  the 
same  object  of  maintaining  the  power  of  Spain  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  France. 

All  these  precautions  were  rendered  unavailing 
by  the  weak  and  corrupt  conduct  of  the  English 
court.  The  ministers  were  bribed,  and  the  king 
was  cajoled  by  a  French  mistress,  sent  over  in  the 
train  of  his  sister  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  Triple  League,  and  to  declare  war 
against  the  United  Provinces,  in  1672,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretences.  At  the  same  time,  the  King 
of  France  in  person  led  against  them  a  numerous, 
well-appointed,  and  ably  commanded  army.  It  is 
probable  that  De  Witt  had  relied  with  confidence 
on  the  sincerity  of  England  in  promoting  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Triple  League,  and  that,  though  well 
aware  of  the  disposition  of  Louis,  he  had  not 
thought  the  danger  so  near  at  hand.  At  all  events, 
he  had  made  no  sufficient  preparation  to  meet  it ; 
and  the  consequences  of  this  omission  were  most 
disastrous.  The  troops  of  the  Provinces,  composed 
in  a  great  measure  of  new  levies,  could  make  no 
head  ;  the  frontier  fortresses  yielded  almost  with¬ 
out  resistance  ;  the  Rhine  was  passed,  an  event  re¬ 
markable  chiefly  on  account  of  the  flatteries  for 
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which  it  afforded  a  subject  to  the  French  poets ; 
and  Louis  held  his  court  at  Utrecht,  while  his  troops 
advanced  within  a  few  miles  of  Amsterdam.  A 
loud  clamour  was  now  raised  against  De  Witt,  who 
was  roundly  accused  of  having  disbanded  the  veter¬ 
an  troops  of  the  Republic,  dismantled  the  fortresses, 
and  exhausted  the  treasury,  that  his  country  might 
fall  an  easier  prey  to  the  French  connexion.  This 
calumny  was  probably,  even  at  the  time,  hardly  be¬ 
lieved  ;  still,  too  great  a  neglect  of  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment  seems  justly  chargeable  on  his  admin¬ 
istration.  For  this,  however,  some  excuse  may  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  economy,  the  incompati¬ 
bility  of  a  mercenary  army  of  foreigners  with  main¬ 
tenance  of  republican  principles,  and  the  readiness 
of  the  Orange  party  to  misrepresent  this  policy  of 
the  pensionary,  as  tending  to  concentrate  in  him¬ 
self  the  powers  of  stadtholder,  a  name  and  office 
which  he  had  been  so  eager  to  abolish.  By  the 
machinations  of  that  party,  the  embarrassments  of 
the  government  were  increased  and  discontent  was 
fomented  ;  while  their  suffering  and  danger  led  the 
people  to  think  more  and  more  favourably  of  the 
claims  of  William  of  Orange.  The  natural  high 
qualities  of  that  prince  had  received  most  careful 
cultivation  under  the  superintendence  of  De  Witt, 
who  was  resolved,  he  said,  to  render  him  capable 
of  serving  his  country,  if  any  change  should  throw 
the  administration  into  his  hands.  Already,  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  he  had  been  declared  captain-general 
and  admiral  of  the  provinces.  Shortly  after  De 
Witt’s  life  was  attempted  by  four  assassins,  who 
assaulted  him  and  left  him  for  dead,  as  he  was  re¬ 
turning  home  at  night,  wholly  unattended,  in  his 
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usual  simple  manner.  While  he  lay  ill  of  his 
wounds,  the  repeal  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,  passed 
in  1667,  by  which  the  office  of  stadtholder  was 
abolished  for  ever  in  the  province  of  Holland,  was 
demanded  by  the  populace,  with  much  violence  and 
clamour.  The  state  yielded,  and  the  prince  was 
thus  reinstated  in  the  full  power  enjoyed  by  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

Cornelius  De  Witt  was  induced,  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  sign  the  revocation  of  the  edict.  Soon 
after  he  was  accused  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot 
to  murder  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  informer 
and  only  witness,  one  Tichelaer,  was  a  person  of 
infamous  character  :  yet  on  his  evidence  this  brave 
and  well-deserving  citizen  was  thrown  into  prison 
at  the  Hague,  and  cruelly  tortured  to  extort  con¬ 
fession  of  a  plot,  the  very  existence  of  which,  with- 
out  that  confession,  could  not  be  proved.  He  bore 
the  trial  with  unshaken  constancy,  protesting  that, 
if  they  cut  him  to  pieces,  they  should  not  make  him 
confess  a  thing  which  he  had  never  thought  of. 
Without  such  confession  he  could  not  be  convicted  : 
but  he  was  stripped  of  his  employments  and  ban¬ 
ished  from  Holland  ;  and  such  was  the  madness  of 
the  times,  that  even  this  iniquitous  decree  gave 
great  offence,  on  account  of  its  leniency,  to  the 
people,  who  were  fully  persuaded  of  Cornelius  De 
Witt’s  guilt.  John  De  Witt,  meanwhile,  had  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  wounds  ;  and  finding  that,  in  the 
existing  state  of  public  feeling,  his  continuance  at 
the  head  of  affairs  was  both  undesirable  for  him- 
self  and  unpleasing  to  the  country,  he  resigned  his 
office.  After  the  promulgation  of  his  brother’s 
sentence,  he  went  to  receive  him  on  his  release 
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from  prison  ;  and  probably  to  do  him  the  more 
honour,  and  testify  the  more  strikingly  his  own 
sense  of  the  malice  of  the  charge,  and  the  unwor¬ 
thiness  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received,  he 
repaired  to  the  Hague  in  his  coach  and  four,  a  sort 
of  display  which  he  was  not  wont  to  affect.  This 
bravado  proved  even  more  unfortunate  than  ill- 
judged.  The  people,  collected  by  the  unusual 
spectacle,  began  to  murmur  at  the  presumption  of 
one  suspected  traitor  coming  in  state  to  insult  the 
laws,  and  triumph  in  the  escape  of  a  traitor  brother 
from  a  deserved  death.  De  Witt  went  to  the  pris¬ 
on  to  receive  his  brother  and  convey  him  to  his 
own  house  ;  but  Cornelius  replied  that,  having  suf¬ 
fered  so  much,  being  innocent,  he  would  not  leave 
the  prison  as  a  culprit,  but  that  he  would  appeal 
against  the  sentence  :  a  resolution  which  John  De 
Witt  strove  in  vain  to  shake.  Meanwhile  Tiche- 
laer,  the  informer,  was  busily  engaged  in  stirring 
up  the  populace  to  riot.  Apprehending  some  dis¬ 
turbance,  the  States  of  Holland,  which  were  then 
sitting  at  the  Hague,  requested  the  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange  to  repair  thither  with  a  military  force.  Mean¬ 
while  the  tumult  spread  from  the  lowest  people  to 
the  burghers,  and  a  furious  mob  collected  round 
the  gates  of  the  prison  where  the  brothers  still  re¬ 
mained.  The  military  force  which  had  been  sent 
for  did  not  arrive,  and  that  which  was  in  the  city 
was  drawn  off,  by  written  order  from  one  or  more 
of  the  magistrates,  upon  a  false  report  that  a  body 
of  peasants  was  advancing  to  pillage  the  Hague. 
Actuated  by  fear  or  some  worse  motive,  the  jail¬ 
er  opened  the  gates,  the  leaders  of  the  mob  rushed 
in,  and  the  brothers  were  violently  dragged  from 
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their  chamber,  and  massacred  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  street,  with  circumstances  of  brutality 
too  revolting  to  be  narrated  in  detail.  Their 
corpses  were  dragged  to  the  gibbet,  and  publicly 
suspended  with  the  head  downward ;  and  the  man- 
gled  limbs  of  these  upright  magistrates  and  patriot- 
ic  citizens  were  offered  for  sale,  and  bought  at 
prices  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  sols. 

There  is  another  account,  different  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  which  intimates  that  this  atrocious  mur¬ 
der  was  preconcerted,  and  that  a  train  was  laid 
for  it,  if  not  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  at 
least  by  the  leaders  of  his  party.  Such  charges 
are  often  lightly  made  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  direct  evidence  to  fix  this  guilt  on  any 
one,  certainly  not  personally  on  that  distinguished 
individual.  But  that  there  was  highly  culpable  neg¬ 
lect,  even  acquitting  those  in  power  of  wilful  conni- 
vance,  seems  certain  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  which  sentenced  Cornelius  show  that  the 
government  was  not  delicate  in  finding  means  to 
remove  those  whom  it  disliked.  William’s  subse¬ 
quent  conduct,  indeed,  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
merited  the  imputation  which  he  had  incurred  ;  for, 
though  the  States  of  Holland  voted  the  murder  de¬ 
testable  in  their  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  and  requested  the  stadtholder  to  take  proper 
measures  to  avenge  it,  none  of  the  murderers  were 
ever  brought  to  justice.  The  flimsy  pretext  for 
this  neglect  was,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  in¬ 
quire  into  a  deed  in  which  the  principal  burghers 
of  the  Hague  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  his  History  of  James  II.,  has  made 
the  following  reflections  on  this  event  :  “  The  ca- 
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tastrophe  of  De  Witt,  the  wisest,  best,  and  most 
truly  patriotic  minister  that  ever  appeared  upon  the 
public  stage,  as  it  was  an  act  of  the  most  crying 
injustice  and  ingratitude,  so  likewise  it  is  the  most 
completely  discouraging  example  that  history  af¬ 
fords  to  the  lovers  of  liberty.  If  Aristides  was 
banished,  he  was  also  recalled  ;  if  Dion  was  repaid 
for  his  service  to  the  Syracusans  by  ingratitude, 
that  ingratitude  was  more  than  once  repented  of; 
if  Sidney  and  Russell  died  upon  the  scaffold,  they 
had  not  the  cruel  mortification  of  falling  by  the 
hands  of  the  people :  ample  justice  was  done  to 
their  memory,  and  the  very  sound  of  their  names 
is  still  animating  to  every  Englishman  attached  to 
their  glorious  cause.  But  with  De  Witt  fell  also 
his  cause  and  the  party  :  and  although  a  name  so 
respected  by  all  who  revere  virtue  and  wisdom 
when  employed  in  their  noblest  sphere,  the  politi¬ 
cal  service  of  the  public,  yet  I  do  not  know  that 
even  to  this  day  any  public  honours  have  been  paid 
by  them  to  his  memory.”  > 

After  De  Witt’s  death,  all  his  papers  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  most  rigorous  examination,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  something  which  should  con¬ 
firm  the  popular  notion  of  his  being  traitorously 
in  league  with  France.  One  of  the  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  perform  this  service,  being  asked  what 
had  been  found  in  De  Witt’s  papers,  replied, 
“  What  could  we  have  found  ?  Nothing  but  prob¬ 
ity.”  To  the  moral  qualities  of  integrity,  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  patience,  he  added  intellectual  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  order  :  his  perception  was 
acute,  his  judgment  solid  ;  he  possessed  great  skill 
and  readiness  in  transacting  business,  and  that  per- 
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suasive  influence  over  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serviceable 
gift  of  a  statesman.  His  manners,  we  are  told  by 
Sir  William  Temple  (Observations  on  the  United 
Provinces,  c.  11),  were  such  as  befitted  his  station 
and  his  principles.  “  His  habit  was  grave,  plain, 
and  popular  ;  his  table,  what  only  served  turn  for 
his  family  or  a  friend  ;  his  train  was  only  one  man, 
who  performed  all  the  menial  service  of  his  house 
at  home,  and  upon  his  visits  of  ceremony,  putting 
on  a  plain  livery  cloak,  attended  his  coach  abroad  ; 
for  upon  other  occasions  he  was  seen  usually  in  the 
streets  on  foot  and  alone,  like  the  commonest 
burgher  of  the  town.  Nor  was  this  manner  of  life 
affected,  but  was  the  general  fashion  and  mode 
among  all  the  magistrates  of  the  state.” 

De  Witt  cultivated  mathematics,  and  published 
a  Treatise  on  Curves.  Burnet  says,  “  perhaps  no 
man  ever  applied  algebra  to  all  matters  of  trade 
so  nicely  as  he  did.  He  made  himself  so  entirely 
master  of  the  state  of  Holland,  that  he  understood 
exactly  all  the  concerns  of  their  revenue,  and  what 
sums,  and  in  what  manner,  could  be  raised  upon 
any  emergent  of  state.  For  this  he  had  a  pocket- 
book  full  of  tables,  and  was  ever  ready  to  show 
how  they  could  be  furnished  with  money.”  The 
most  remarkable  of  his  works  are  his  Memoirs, 
published  during  his  life  in  1667,  in  which,  after 
examining  the  principles  which  govern  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  decline  of  states,  he  proceeds  to  apply 
them  to  Holland,  and  to  review  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  country.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated  into  French  by  Mad.  Zoutelandt,  who  has  also 
written  a  life  of  the  two  brothers.  De  Witt’s  cor- 
Vol.  I. — B  B 
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respondence  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Poland  has  also 
been  published,  and  translated  into  French. 


MILTON. 

That  sanctity  which  settles  on  the  memory  of 
a  great  man  ought,  upon  a  double  motive,  to  be 
vigilantly  sustained  by  his  countrymen  :  first,  out 
of  gratitude  to  him  as  forming  one  column  of  na¬ 
tional  grandeur  ;  secondly,  with  a  practical  pur¬ 
pose  of  transmitting  unimpaired  to  posterity  the 
benefit  of  ennobling  models.  High  standards  of 
excellence  are  among  the  happiest  distinctions  by 
which  the  modern  ages  of  the  world  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  earlier  ;  and  we  are  all  interested 
by  duty  as  well  as  policy  in  preserving  them  invi¬ 
olate.  To  the  benefit  of  this  principle,  none  among 
the  great  men  of  England  is  better  entitled  than 
Milton,  whether  as  respects  his  translucent  merit, 
or  the  harshness  with  which  his  memory  has  been 
treated. 

John  Milton  was  born  in  London  on  the  9th  day 
of  December,  1608.  His  father,  in  early  life,  had 
suffered  for  conscience’  sake,  having  been  disin¬ 
herited  upon  his  abjuring  the  popish  faith.  He 
pursued  the  laborious  profession  of  a  scrivener, 
and,  having  realized  an  ample  fortune,  retired  into 
the  country  to  enjoy  it.  Educated  himself  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  gave  to  his  son  the  best  education  that  the 
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age  afforded.  At  first  young  Milton  had  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  a  private  tutor ;  afterward  he  was  removed 
to  St.  Paul’s  School ;  he  next  proceeded  to  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  finally,  after  several  years’ 
preparation  by  extensive  reading,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  Continental  travel.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  his  tutor,  Thomas  Young,  was  a  Puritan  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Puritan  politics  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  fellows  of  his  college.  This 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  speculating  on  Milton’s 
public  life,  and  his  inexorable  hostility  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  government  in  church  and  state  ;  for  it  will 
thus  appear  probable  that  he  was  at  no  time  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  influence  of  Puritan  connexions. 

In  1632,  having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  Mil- 
ton  finally  quitted  the  University,  leaving  behind 
him  a  very  brilliant  reputation,  and  a  general  good¬ 
will  in  his  own  college.  His  father  had  now  re¬ 
tired  from  London,  and  lived  upon  his  own  estate 
at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  this  rural  sol¬ 
itude  Milton  passed  the  next  five  years,  resorting 
to  London  only  at  rare  intervals  for  the  purchase 
of  books  or  music.  His  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman,  and  no  doubt, 
also,  of  Italian  literature.  But  that  he  was  not 
negligent  of  composition,  and  that  he  applied  him¬ 
self  with  great  zeal  to  the  culture  of  his  native  lit- 
erature,  we  have  a  splendid  record  in  his  “  Comus,” 
which,  upon  the  strongest  presumptions,  is  ascribed 
to  this  period  of  his  life.  In  the  same  neighbour, 
hood,  and  within  the  same  five  years,  it  is  believed 
that  he  produced  also  the  Arcades  and  the  Lyci- 
das,  together  with  L’ Allegro  and  11  Penseroso. 

In  1637  Milton’s  mother  died,  and  in  the  follow. 
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ing  year  he  commenced  his  travels.  The  state  of 
Europe  confined  his  choice  of  ground  to  France  and 
Italy.  The  former  excited  in  him  but  little  inter¬ 
est.  After  a  short  stay  at  Paris  he  pursued  the 
direct  route  to  Nice,  where  he  embarked  for  Genoa, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Naples.  He  originally  meant  to  extend  his 
tour  to  Sicily  and  Greece  ;  but  the  news  of  the  first 
Scotch  war  having  now  reached  him,  agitated  his 
mind  with  too  much  patriotic  sympathy  to  allow 
of  his  embarking  on  a  scheme  of  such  uncertain 
duration.  Yet  his  homeward  movements  were  not 
remarkable  for  expedition.  He  had  already  spent 
two  months  at  Florence,  and  as  many  at  Rome ; 
still  he  devoted  the  same  space  to  each  of  them  on 
his  return.  From  Florence  he  proceeded  to  Luc¬ 
ca,  and  thence  by  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  Venice, 
where  he  remained  one  month ;  and  then  pursued 
his  homeward  route  through  Verona,  Milan,  and 
Geneva. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  recommended  as  the  rule 
of  his  conduct  a  celebrated  Italian  proverb,  incul¬ 
cating  the  policy  of  reserve  and  dissimulation. 
From  a  practised  diplomatist  this  advice  was  char¬ 
acteristic  ;  but  it  did  not  suit  the  frankness  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  manners,  nor  the  nobleness  of  his  mind.  He 
has  himself  stated  to  us  his  own  rule  of  conduct, 
which  was  to  move  no  questions  of  controversy, 
yet  not  to  evade  them  when  pressed  upon  him  by 
others.  Upon  this  principle  he  acted,  not  without 
some  offence  to  his  associates,  nor  wholly  without 
danger  to  himself.  But  the  offence,  doubtless,  was 
blended  with  respect ;  the  danger  was  passed  ;  and 
he  returned  home  with  all  his  purposes  fulfilled. 
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He  had  conversed  with  Galileo  ;  he  had  seen  what- 
ever  was  interesting  in  the  monuments  of  Roman 
grandeur  or  the  triumphs  of  Italian  art ;  and  he 
could  report  with  truth,  that,  in  spite  of  his  religion, 
everywhere  undissembled,  he  had  been  honoured 
by  the  attention  of  the  great  and  by  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  learned. 

After  fifteen  months  of  absence,  Milton  found 
himself  again  in  London  at  a  crisis  of  unusual  in- 
terest.  The  king  was  on  the  eve  of  his  second 
expedition  against  the  Scotch ;  and  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  Milton  to  have  been  watching  the  course  of 
events  with  profound  anxiety,  and  not  without  some 
anticipation  of  the  patriotic  labour  which  awaited 
him.  Meanwhile,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  his  sister’s  two  sons,  and  soon  after,  by 
way  of  obtaining  an  honourable  maintenance,  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Johnson,  himself  at  one  period  of  his  life  a 
schoolmaster,  on  this  occasion  indulges  in  a  sneer 
which  is  too  injurious  to  be  neglected.  “  Let  not 
our  veneration  for  Milton,”  says  he,  “  forbid  us  to 
look  with  some  degree  of  merriment  on  great  prom¬ 
ises  and  small  performance  :  on  the  man  who  hast¬ 
ens  home  because  his  countrymen  are  contending 
for  their  liberty ;  and  when  he  reaches  the  scene 
of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism  in  a  private 
boarding-school.”  It  is  not  true  that  Milton  had 
made  “  great  promises,”  or  any  promises  at  all. 
But  if  he  had  made  the  greatest,  his  exertions  for 
the  next  sixteen  years  nobly  redeemed  them.  In 
what  way  did  Dr.  Johnson  expect  that  his  patriot¬ 
ism  should  be  expressed  ?  As  a  soldier  ?  Milton 
has  himself  urged  his  bodily  weakness  and  intellect- 
B  b  2 
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ual  strength  as  reasons  for  following  a  line  of  duty 
for  which  he  was  better  fitted.  Was  he  influenced 
in  his  choice  by  fear  of  military  dangers  or  hard¬ 
ships?  Far  from  it:  “for  I  did  not,”  he  says, 
“  shun  those  evils  without  engaging  to  render  to 
my  fellow-citizens  services  much  more  useful  and 
attended  with  no  less  of  danger.”  What  services 
were  those?  We  shall  state  them  in  his  own 
words,  anticipated  from  an  after  period.  “  When 
I  observed  that  there  are,  in  all,  three  modes  of  lib¬ 
erty — first,  ecclesiastical  liberty  ;  secondly,  civil 
liberty;  thirdly,  domestic:  having  myself  already 
treated  of  the  first,  and  noticing  that  the  magis¬ 
trate  was  taking  steps  in  behalf  of  the  second,  I 
concluded  that  the  third,  that  is  to  say,  domestic,  or 
household  liberty,  remained  to  me  as  my  peculiar 
province.  And  whereas  this  again  is  capable  of  a 
threefold  division,  accordingly  as  it  regards  the  in¬ 
terests  of  conjugal  life  in  the  first  place,  or  those 
of  education  in  the  second,  or,  finally,  the  freedom 
of  speech,  and  the  right  of  giving  full  publication 
to  sound  opinions — I  took  it  upon  myself  to  defend 
all  three,  the  first  by  my  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce,  the  second  by  my  Tractate  upon  Ed¬ 
ucation,  the  third  by  my  Areopagitica.” 

In  1641  he  conducted  his  defence  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  liberty,  in  a  series  of  attacks  upon  episcopa¬ 
cy.  These  are  written  in  a  bitter  spirit  of  abusive 
hostility,  for  which  we  seek  an  insufficient  apolo¬ 
gy  in  his  exclusive  converse  with  a  party  which 
held  bishops  in  abhorrence,  and  in  the  low  person¬ 
al  respectability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  episco¬ 
pal  bench. 

At  Whitsuntide,  in  the  year  1645,  having  reach- 
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ed  his  35th  year,  he  married  Mary  Powel,  a  young 
lady  of  good  extraction  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 
One  month  after  he  allowed  his  wife  to  visit  her 
family.  This  permission,  in  itself  somewhat  sin- 
gular,  the  lady  abused  ;  for,  when  summoned  back 
to  her  home,  she  refused  to  return.  Upon  this 
provocation,  Milton  set  himself  seriously  to  consid¬ 
er  the  extent  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
nuptial  vow  ;  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  point  of  conscience,  it  was  not  less  dissoluble  for 
hopeless  incompatibility  of  temper  than  for  posi¬ 
tive  adultery,  and  that  human  laws,  in  as  far  as 
they  opposed  this  principle,  called  for  reformation. 
These  views  he  laid  before  the  public  in  his  Doc¬ 
trine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce.  In  treating  this 
question  he  had  relied  entirely  upon  the  force  of 
argument,  not  aware  that  he  had  the  countenance 
of  any  great  authorities ;  but  finding,  soon  after¬ 
ward,  that  some  of  the  early  reformers,  Bucer  and 
P.  Martyr,  had  taken  the  same  view  as  himself,  he 
drew  up  an  account  of  their  comments  on  this 
subject.  Hence  arose  the  second  of  his  tracts  on 
Divorce.  Meanwhile,  as  it  was  certain  that  many 
would  abide  by  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  posi¬ 
tive  language  of  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  all  oth- 
er  authority  whatsoever,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
write  a  third  tract  on  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  chief  passages  in  Scripture  which  refer  to  this 
point.  A  fourth  tract,  by  way  of  answer  to  the 
different  writers  who  had  opposed  his  opinions,  ter¬ 
minated  the  series. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lady,  whose  rash  conduct 
had  provoked  her  husband  into  these  speculations, 
saw  reason  to  repent  of  her  indiscretion;  and, 
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finding  that  Milton  held  her  desertion  to  have  can- 
celled  all  claims  upon  his  justice,  wisely  resolved 
upon  making  her  appeal  to  his  generosity.  This 
appeal  was  not  made  in  vain  :  in  a  single  interview 
at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  where  she  had 
contrived  to  surprise  him,  and  suddenly  to  throw 
herself  at  his  feet,  he  granted  her  his  full  forgive- 
ness ;  and  so  little  did  he  allow  himself  to  remem¬ 
ber  her  misconduct,  or  that  of  her  family  in  having 
countenanced  her  desertion,  that  soon  afterward, 
when  they  were  involved  in  the  general  ruin  of  the 
royal  cause,  he  received  the  whole  of  them  into  his 
house,  and  exerted  his  political  influence  very  free¬ 
ly  in  their  behalf.  Fully  to  appreciate  this  beha- 
viour,  we  must  recollect  that  Milton  was  not  rich, 
and  that  no  part  of  his  wife’s  marriage  portion 
(£1000)  was  ever  paid  to  him. 

His  thoughts  now  settled  upon  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation,  which  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  con¬ 
nected  systematically  with  domestic  liberty.  In 
1644  he  published  his  essay  on  this  great  theme, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hartlib,  him¬ 
self  a  person  of  no  slight  consideration.  In  the 
same  year  he  wrote  his  “  Areopagilica,  a  speech 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing.”  This  we 
are  to  consider  in  the  light  of  an  oral  pleading  or 
regular  oration,  for  he  tells  us  expressly  [Def.  2] 
that  he  wrote  it  “  ad  justse  orationis  modum”  (in 
the  exact  manner  of  an  oration).  It  is  the  finest 
specimen  extant  of  generous  scorn.  And  very 
remarkable  it  is,  that  Milton,  who  broke  the  ground 
on  this  great  theme,  has  exhausted  the  arguments 
which  bear  upon  it.  He  opened  the  subject,  and 
he  closed  it.  Were  there  no  other  monument  of 
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his  patriotism  and  his  genius,  for  this  alone  he 
would  deserve  to  be  held  in  perpetual  veneration^ 
In  the  following  year,  1645,  was  published  the  first 
collection  of  his  early  poems ;  with  his  sanction, 
undoubtedly,  but  probably  not  upon  his  suggestion. 
The  times  were  too  full  of  anxiety  to  allow  of  much 
encouragement  to  polite  literature  ;  at  no  period 
were  there  fewer  readers  of  poetry.  For  himself 
in  particular,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sonnets, 
it  is  probable  that  he  composed  as  little  as  others 
read  for  the  next  ten  years,  so  great  were  his  po¬ 
litical  exertions. 

Early  in  1649  the  king  was  put  to  death.  For 
a  full  view  of  the  state  of  parties  which  led  to  this 
memorable  event,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
history  of  the  times.  That  act  was  done  by  the  In. 
dependent  party,  to  which  Milton  belonged,  and  was 
precipitated  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  making 
common  cause  with  the  king  to  ensure  the  overthrow 
of  the  Independents.  At  this  time  Milton  published 
his  “  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates.”  In  the 
first  part  of  it  he  addresses  himself  to  the  general 
question  of  tyrannicide,  justifying  it,  first  by  argu¬ 
ments  of  reason,  and  secondly  by  the  authority  of 
the  Reformers.  But  in  the  latter  part  he  argues 
the  case  personally,  contending  that  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  at  least  were  not  entitled  to  condemn  the 
king’s  death,  who,  in  levying  war  and  doing  battle 
against  the  king’s  person,  had  done  so  much  that 
tended  to  no  other  result.  “  If,  then,”  is  his  argu¬ 
ment,  “  in  these  proceedings  against  their  king, 
they  may  not  finish,  by  the  usual  course  of  justice, 
what  they  have  begun,  they  could  not  lawfully  be¬ 
gin  at  all.”  The  argument  seems  inconclusive, 
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even  as  addressed  ad  hominem  :  the  struggle  bore 
the  character  of  a  war  between  independent  parties 
rather  than  a  judicial  inquiry,  and  in  war  the  life 
of  a  prisoner  becomes  sacred. 

At  this  time  the  Council  of  State  had  resolved  no 
longer  to  employ  the  language  of  a  rival  people  in 
their  international  concerns,  but  to  use  the  Latin 
tongue  as  a  neutral  and  indifferent  instrument.  The 
office  of  Latin  secretary,  therefore,  was  created,  and 
bestowed  upon  Milton.  His  hours  from  henceforth 
must  have  been  pretty  well  occupied  by  official  la¬ 
bours.  Yet  at  this  time  he  undertook  a  service  to 
the  state,  more  invidious,  and,  perhaps,  more  peril¬ 
ous  than  any  in  which  his  politics  ever  involved 
him.  On  the  very  day  of  the  king’s  execution,  and 
even  below  the  scaffold,  had  been  sold  the  earliest 
copies  of  a  work,  admirably  fitted  to  shake  the  new 
government ;  and  which,  for  the  sensation  which  it 
produced  at  the  time,  and  the  lasting  controversy 
which  it  has  since  engendered,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  known  in  literary  history.  This  was 
the  “  Eikon  Basilike,  or  Royal  Image,”  professing 
to  be  a  series  of  meditations  drawn  up  by  the  late 
king,  on  the  leading  events  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  national  troubles.  Appearing  at  this 
critical  moment,  and  co-operating  with  the  strong 
reaction  of  the  public  mind  already  effected  in  the 
king’s  favour  by  his  violent  death,  this  book  pro¬ 
duced  an  impression  absolutely  unparalleled  in  any 
age.  Fifty  thousand  copies,  it  is  asserted,  were 
sold  within  one  year ;  and  a  posthumous  power 
was  thus  given  to  the  king’s  name  by  one  little 
book,  which  exceeded,  in  alarm  to  his  enemies,  all 
that  his  armies  could  accomplish  in  his  lifetime. 
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No  remedy  could  meet  the  evil  in  degree.  As  the 
only  one  that  seemed  fitted  to  it  in  kind,  Milton 
drew  up  a  running  commentary  upon  each  separate 
head  of  the  original ;  and  as  that  had  been  entitled 
the  king’s  image,  he  gave  to  his  own  the  title  of 
“  Eikonoclastes,  or  Image-breaker,”  “  the  famous 
surname  of  many  Greek  emperors,  who  broke  all 
superstitious  images  in  pieces.” 

This  work  was  drawn  up  with  the  usual  polemic 
ability  of  Milton  ;  but,  by  its  very  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose,  it  threw  him  upon  difficulties  which  no  abili¬ 
ty  could  meet.  It  had  that  inevitable  disadvantage 
which  belongs  to  all  ministerial  and  secondary 
works  ;  the  order  and  choice  of  topics  being  all  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Eikon,  Milton,  for  the  first  time, 
wore  an  air  of  constraint  and  servility,  following  a 
leader  and  obeying  his  motions,  as  an  engraver  is 
controlled  by  the  designer,  or  a  translator  by  his 
original.  It  is  plain,  from  the  pains  he  took  to  ex¬ 
onerate  himself  from  such  a  reproach,  that  he  felt 
his  task  to  be  an  invidious  one.  The  majesty  of 
grief,  expressing  itself  with  Christian  meekness,  and 
appealing,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  men,  could  not  be  violated  without  a  re¬ 
coil  of  angry  feeling,  ruinous  to  the  effect  of  any 
logic,  or  eloquence  the  most  persuasive.  The  af¬ 
fliction  of  a  great  prince,  his  solitude,  his  rigor¬ 
ous  imprisonment,  his  constancy  to  some  purposes 
which  were  not  selfish,  his  dignity  of  demeanour  in 
the  midst  of  his  heavy  trials,  and  his  truly  Christian 
fortitude  in  his  final  sufferings,  these  constituted  a 
rhetoric  which  made  its  way  to  all  hearts.  Against 
such  influences  the  eloquence  of  Greece  would  have 
been  vain.  The  nation  was  spellbound ;  and  a 
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majority  of  its  population  neither  could  nor  would 
be  disenchanted. 

Milton  was,  ere  long,  called  to  plead  the  same 
great  cause  of  liberty  upon  an  ampler  stage,  and 
before  a  more  equitable  audience  ;  to  plead,  not  on 
behalf  of  his  party  against  the  Royalists,  but  on  be- 
half  of  his  country  against  the  insults  of  a  hired 
Frenchman,  and  at  the  bar  of  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Charles  II.  had  resolved  to  state  his  fa- 
ther’s  case  to  all  Europe.  This  was  natural,  for 
very  few  people  on  the  Continent  knew  what  cause 
had  brought  his  father  to  the  block,  or  why  he  him¬ 
self  was  a  vagrant  exile  from  his  throne.  For  his 
advocate  he  selected  Claudius  Salmasius,  and  that 
was  most  injudicious.  This  man,  eminent  among 
the  scholars  of  the  day,  had  some  brilliant  accom¬ 
plishments,  which  were  useless  in  such  a  service, 
while  in  those  which  were  really  indispensable  he 
was  singularly  deficient.  He  was  ignorant  of  the 
world,  wanting  in  temper  and  self-command,  con- 
spicuously  unfurnished  with  eloquence,  or  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  a  good  writer,  and  not  so  much 
as  master  of  a  pure  Latin  style.  Even  as  a  schol¬ 
ar  he  was  very  unequal ;  he  had  committed  more 
important  blunders  than  any  man  of  his  age ;  and, 
being  generally  hated,  had  been  more  frequently 
exposed  than  others  to  the  harsh  chastisements  of 
men  inferior  to  himself  in  learning.  Yet  the  most 
remarkable  deficiency  of  all  which  Salmasius  be¬ 
trayed,  was  in  his  entire  ignorance,  whether  his¬ 
torical  or  constitutional,  of  everything  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  case. 

Having  such  an  antagonist,  inferior  to  him  in  all 
possible  qualifications,  whether  of  nature,  of  art,  or 
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of  situation,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Milton’s  tri¬ 
umph  was  absolute.  He  was  now  thoroughly  in¬ 
demnified  for  the  poor  success  of  his  “  Eikonoclas- 
tes.”  In  that  instance  he  had  the  mortification  of 
knowing  that  all  England  read  and  wept  over  the 
king’s  book,  while  his  own  reply  was  scarcely 
heard  of.  But  here  the  tables  were  turned :  the 
very  friends  of  Salmasius  complained,  that  while 
his  defence  was  rarely  inquired  after,  the  answer 
to  it,  “  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano”  ( Defence 
of  the  English  People),  was  the  subject  of  conver¬ 
sation  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  It 
was  burned  publicly  at  Paris  and  Toulouse  ;  while, 
by  way  of  special  annoyance  to  Salmasius,  who 
lived  in  Holland,  it  was  translated  into  Dutch. 

Salmasius  died  in  1653,  before  he  could  complete 
an  answer  that  satisfied  himself;  and  the  fragment 
which  he  left  behind  him  was  not  published  until 
it  was  no  longer  safe  for  Milton  to  rejoin.  Mean¬ 
time  others  pressed  forward  against  Milton  in  the 
same  controversy,  of  whom  most  were  unnoticed  ; 
one,  however,  was  resigned  to  the  pen  of  his  neph¬ 
ew,  Philips,  and  one  answered  diffusely  by  himself. 
This  was  Du  Moulin,  or,  as  Milton  persisted  in  be¬ 
lieving,  Morns,  a  Reformed  minister  then  resident 
in  Holland,  and  at  one  time  a  friend  of  Salmasius. 
For  two  years  after  the  publication  of  this  man’s 
book  (Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor — Cry  of  the  Royal 
Blood),  Milton  received  multiplied  assurances  from 
Holland  that  Morus  was  its  true  author.  This 
was  not  wonderful.  Morus  had  corrected  the  press, 
had  adopted  the  principles  and  passions  of  the  book, 
and  perhaps,  at  first,  had  not  been  displeased  to 
find  himself  reputed  the  author.  In  reply,  Milton 
Vol.  I. — C  c 
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published  his  “  Defensio  Secunda  pro  Populo  An. 
glicano”  ( Second  Defence  of  the  English  People), 
seasoned  in  every  page  with  some  stinging  allu¬ 
sions  to  Morus.  All  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
life  are  recalled,  and  some  were  such  as  the  grave 
divine  would  willingly  have  concealed  from  the 
public  eye.  He  endeavoured  to  avert  too  late  the 
storm  of  wit  and  satire  about  to  burst  on  him,  by 
denying  the  work,  and  even  revealing  the  author’s 
real  name ;  but  Milton  resolutely  refused  to  make 
the  slightest  alteration.  The  true  reason  of  this 
probably  was,  that  the  work  was  written  so  exclu¬ 
sively  against  Morus,  full  of  personal  scandal,  and 
puns  and  gibes  upon  his  name,  which  in  Greek  sig¬ 
nifies  foolish,  that  it  would  have  been  useless  as  an 
answer  to  any  other  person.  In  Milton’s  conduct 
on  this  occasion  there  is  a  want  both  of  charity  and 
candour.*  Personally,  however,  Morus  had  little 
ground  for  complaint ;  he  had  bearded  the  lion  by 
submitting  to  be  reputed  the  author  of  a  work  not 
his  own.  Morus  replied,  and  Milton  closed  the 
controversy  by  a  defence  of  himself,  in  1655. 

He  had,  indeed,  about  this  time,  some  domestic 
afflictions,  which  reminded  him  of  the  frail  tenure 
on  which  all  human  blessings  were  held,  and  the 
necessity  that  he  should  now  begin  to  concentrate 
his  mind  upon  the  great  works  which  he  meditated. 
In  1651  his  first  wife  died,  after  she  had  borne  him 
three  daughters.  In  that  year  he  had  already  lost 
the  use  of  one  eye,  and  was  warned  by  the  physi¬ 
cians  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  task  of  replying  to 
Salmasius,  he  would  probably  lose  the  other.  The 

*  And,  may  it  not  be  added,  of  justice  and  the  commonest  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity.— Am.  Ed. 
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warning  was  soon  accomplished — according  to  the 
common  account,  in  1654  ;  but,  upon  collating  his 
letter  to  Phalaris  the  Athenian,  with  his  own  pa¬ 
thetic  statement  in  the  Defensio  Secunda,  we  are 
disposed  to  date  it  from  1652.  In  1655  he  resign¬ 
ed  his  office  of  secretary,  in  which  he  had  latterly 
been  obliged  to  use  an  assistant. 

Some  time  before  this  period  he  had  married  his 
second  wife,  Catharine  Woodcock,  to  whom  it  is 
supposed  that  he  was  very  tenderly  attached.  In 
1657  she  died  in  childbirth,  together  with  her  child, 
an  event  which  he  has  recorded  in  a  very  beautiful 
sonnet.  This  loss,  added  to  his  blindness,  must 
have  made  his  home  for  some  years  desolate  and 
comfortless.  Distress,  indeed,  was  now  gathering 
rapidly  upon  him.  The  death  of  Cromwell  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  imbecile  character  of  his 
eldest  son,  held  out  an  invitation  to  the  aspiring  in¬ 
triguers  of  the  day  which  they  were  not  slow  to 
improve.  It  soon  became  too  evident  to  Milton’s 
discernment  that  all  things  were  hurrying  forward 
to  the  restoration  of  the  ejected  family.  Sensible 
of  the  peril,  therefore,  and  without  much  hope,  but 
obeying  the  summons  of  his  conscience,  he  wrote 
a  short  tract  on  the  ready  and  easy  way  to  estab- 
lish  a  free  commonwealth,  concluding  with  these 
noble  words  :  “  Thus  much  I  should  perhaps  have 
said,  though  I  were  sure  I  should  have  spoken  only 
to  trees  and  stones,  and  had  none  to  cry  to,  but 
with  the  Prophet,  Oh  earth  !  earth  !  earth  !  to  tell 
the  very  soil  itself  what  her  perverse  inhabitants 
are  deaf  to.  Nay,  though  what  I  have  spoken 
should  happen  [which  Thou  suffer  not,  who  didst 
create  free,  nor  Thou  next,  who  didst  redeem  us 
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from  being  servants  of  men]  to  be  the  last  words 
of  our  expiring  liberty.”  A  smaller  pamphlet  on 
the  same  subject  (“  Brief  Notes”  on  a  sermon  by 
one  Dr.  Griffiths)  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  rather  with  a  religious  purpose,  to  correct 
a  false  application  of  sacred  texts,  than  with  any 
great  expectation  of  benefiting  his  party.  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  unseemly  violence,  says  that  he  kick¬ 
ed  when  he  could  strike  no  longer ;  more  justly  it 
might  be  said  that  he  held  up  a  solitary  hand  of 
protestation  on  behalf  of  that  cause  now  in  its  ex- 
piring  struggles,  which  he  had  maintained  when 
prosperous  ;  and  that  he  continued  to  the  last  one 
uniform  language,  though  he  now  believed  resistance 
to  be  hopeless,  and  knew  it  to  be  full  of  danger. 

The  danger  thus  to  be  apprehended  was  soon 
realized.  In  the  spring  of  1660  the  Restoration 
was  accomplished,  amid  the  tumultuous  rejoicings 
of  the  people.  It  was  certain  that  the  vengeance 
of  government  would  lose  no  time  in  marking  its 
victims  ;  and  some  of  them,  in  anticipation,  had  al¬ 
ready  fled.  Milton  wisely  withdrew  from  the  first 
fury  of  the  persecution  which  now  descended  on 
his  party.  He  secreted  himself  in  London  ;  and, 
when  he  returned  to  the  public  eye  in  the  winter, 
found  himself  no  farther  punished  than  by  a  general 
disqualification  for  the  public  service,  and  the  dis. 
grace  of  a  public  burning  inflicted  on  his  Eikono- 
clastes,  and  his  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano. 

It  seems  to  have  been  not  long  after  this  that  he 
married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshul,  a  lady 
of  good  family  in  Cheshire.  In  what  year  he  be¬ 
gan  the  composition  of  his  “  Paradise  Lost”  is  not 
certainly  known :  some  have  supposed  in  1658. 
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There  is  better  ground,  however,  for  fixing  the 
period  of  its  close.  During  the  plague  of  1665 
he  retired  to  Chalfont ;  and  at  that  time  Elwood 
the  Quaker  read  the  poem  in  a  finished  state.  The 
general  interruption  of  business  in  London  occa- 
sioned  by  the  plague,  and  which  was  farther  pro- 
longed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  explain  why  the 
publication  was  delayed  for  nearly  two  years.  The 
contract  with  the  publisher  is  dated  April  26, 1667, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  year  the  Paradise  Lost 
was  published.  Originally  it  was  printed  in  ten 
books:  in  the  second  and  subsequent  editions, the 
seventh  and  tenth  books  were  each  divided  into 
two.  Milton  received  only  five  pounds  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  publication  of  the  work.  His  far- 
ther  profits  were  regulated  by  the  sale  of  the  first 
three  editions.  Each  was  to  consist  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  copies,  and  on  the  second  and  third  respect¬ 
ively  reaching  a  sale  of  thirteen  hundred,  he  was 
to  receive  a  farther  sum  of  five  pounds  for  each  ; 
making  a  total  of  fifteen  pounds.  The  receipt  for 
the  second  sum  of  five  pounds  is  dated  April  26, 
1669. 

In  1670  Milton  published  his  History  of  Britain, 
from  the  fabulous  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
And  in  the  same  year  he  published,  in  one  volume, 
Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes.  It  has 
been  commonly  asserted  that  Milton  preferred  the 
Paradise  Regained  to  Paradise  Lost.  This  is  not 
true  :  but  he  may  have  been  justly  offended  by  the 
false  principles  on  which  some  of  his  friends  main¬ 
tained  a  reasonable  opinion.  The  Paradise  Re- 
gained  is  inferior  by  the  necessity  of  its  subject 
and  design.  In  the  Paradise  Lost  Milton  had  a 
C  c  2 
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field  properly  adapted  to  a  poet’s  purposes  ;  a  few 
hints  in  Scripture  had  only  to  be  expanded.  No- 
thing  was  altered,  nothing  absolutely  added  ;  but 
that  which  was  told  in  the  Scriptures  in  sum,  or  in 
its  last  results,  was  developed  into  its  whole  suc¬ 
cession  of  parts.  Thus,  for  instance,  “  There  was 
war  in  Heaven,”  furnished  the  matter  for  a  whole 
book.  Now  for  the  latter  poem,  which  part  of  our 
Saviour’s  life  was  it  best  to  select  as  that  in  which 
Paradise  was  regained  ?  He  might  have  taken  the 
Crucifixion,  and  here  he  had  a  much  wider  field 
than  in  the  Temptation  ;  but  then  he  was  subject 
to  this  dilemma :  if  he  modified  or  in  any  way  al¬ 
tered  the  full  details  of  the  four  Evangelists,  he 
shocked  the  religious  sense  of  all  Christians  ;  yet 
the  purposes  of  a  poet  would  often  require  that  he 
should  so  modify  them.  With  a  fine  sense  of  this 
difficulty,  he  chose  the  narrower  basis  of  the 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  because  there  the 
whole  had  been  wrapped  up  in  Scripture  in  a  few 
brief  abstractions.  Thus,  “  He  showed  him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,”  is  expanded  without 
offence  to  the  nicest  religious  scruple,  into  that 
matchless  succession  of  pictures,  which  bring  be¬ 
fore  us  the  learned  glories  of  Athens,  Rome  in  her 
civil  grandeur,  and  the  barbaric  splendour  of  Par- 
thia.  The  actors  being  only  two,  the  action  of 
Paradise  Regained  is  unavoidably  limited.  But  in 
respect  of  composition,  it  is  perhaps  more  elabo 
rately  finished  than  Paradise  Lost. 

In  1672  he  published  in  Latin  a  new  scheme  of 
Logic,  on  the  method  of  Ramus,  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  suspects  him  to  have  meditated  the  very 
eccentric  crime  of  rebellion  against  the  Universi- 
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ties.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  little  book  is  in  one 
view  not  without  interest :  all  scholastic  systems  of 
logic  confound  logic  and  metaphysics  ;  and  some 
of  Milton’s  metaphysical  doctrines,  as  the  present 
Bishop  of  Winchester  has  noticed,  have  a  reference 
to  the  doctrines  brought  forward  in  his  posthumous 
Theology.  The  history  of  the  last-named  work  is 
remarkable.  That  such  a  treatise  had  existed  was 
well  known,  but  it  had  disappeared,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  irrevocably  lost.  But  in  the  year  1823 
a  Latin  manuscript  was  discovered  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  under  circumstances  which  left  little 
doubt  of  its  being  the  identical  work  which  Milton 
was  known  to  have  composed  ;  and  this  belief  was 
corroborated  by  internal  evidence.  By  the  king’s 
command,  it  was  edited  by  Mr.  Sumner,  the  pres- 
ent  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  separately  published 
in  a  translation.  The  title  is  “  De  Doctrina  Chris¬ 
tiana,  libri  duo  posthumi”—  A  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone. 
In  elegance  of  style  and  sublimity  of  occasional 
passages,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  other  of  his 
prose  works.  As  a  system  of  theology,  probably 
no  denomination  of  Christians  would  be  inclined  to 
bestow  other  than  a  very  sparing  praise  on  it.  Still 
it  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  those  students  who  are 
qualified  to  weigh  the  opinions  and  profit  by  the 
errors  of  such  a  writer,  as  being  composed  with 
Milton’s  usual  originality  of  thought  and  inquiry, 
and  as  being  remarkable  for  the  boldness  with  which 
he  follows  up  his  arguments  to  their  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion,  however  startling  those  conclusions  may 
be. 

What  he  published  after  the  scheme  of  Logic  is 
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not  important  enough  to  merit  a  separate  notice. 
His  end  was  now  approaching.  In  the  summer  of 
1674  he  was  still  cheerful,  and  in  the  possession  of 
his  intellectual  faculties.  But  the  vigour  of  his 
bodily  constitution  had  been  silently  giving  way, 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  to  the  ravages  of 
gout.  It  was  at  length  thoroughly  undermined  ; 
and  about  the  tenth  of  November,  1674,  he  died 
with  tranquillity  so  profound,  that  his  attendants 
were  unable  to  determine  the  exact  moment  of  his 
decease.  He  was  buried,  with  unusual  marks  of 
honour,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles’  at  Cripplegate. 

The  published  lives  of  Milton  are  very  numerous. 
Among  the  best  and  most  copious  are  those  prefix¬ 
ed  to  the  editions  of  Milton’s  works  by  Bishop  New¬ 
ton,  Todd,  and  Symmons.  An  article  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  founded  upon  the  latter,  will  be  found 
in  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia.  But  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  “  Lives  of  the 
British  Poets  a  production  grievously  disfigured 
by  prejudice,  yet  well  deserving  the  student’s  at¬ 
tention  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as  for  the 
celebrity  which  it  has  attained. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

Matthew  Hale  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1609,  at  Alderley,  a  small  village  situated  in 
Gloucestershire,  about  two  miles  from  Wotton-un- 
der-Edge.  His  father,  Robert  Hale,  was  a  barris¬ 
ter  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
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name  was  Poyntz,  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  re¬ 
spectable  family  which  had  resided  for  several  gen¬ 
erations  at  Iron  Acton.  Hale’s  father  is  represent¬ 
ed  to  have  been  a  man  of  such  scrupulous  delicacy 
of  conscience,  that  he  abandonded  his  profession 
because  he  thought  that  some  things  of  ordinary 
practice  in  the  law  were  inconsistent  with  that 
literal  and  precise  observance  of  truth  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Christian.  “  He  gave 
over  his  practice,”  says  Burnet,  in  his  Life  of  Hale, 
“  because  he  could  not  understand  the  reason  of 
giving  colour  in  pleadings,  which,  as  he  thought, 
was  to  tell  a  lie.” 

Hale  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents 
very  early  in  life,  his  mother  dying  befoi’e  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  his  father  before  he  had  attain¬ 
ed  his  fifth  year.  Under  the  direction  of  his  father’s 
will  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  near  re¬ 
lation,  Anthony  Kingscote,  Esq.,  of  Kingscote  in 
Gloucestershire.  This  gentleman,  being  inclined 
to  the  religious  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  placed  him  in  a  school  belonging  to  that  party ; 
and,  intending  to  educate  him  for  a  clergyman,  en¬ 
tered  him  in  1626  at  Magdalen  Hall  in  Oxford. 
The  strictness  and  formality  of  his  early  education 
seem  to  have  inclined  him  to  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme  at  the  University,  when  he  became  to  a 
certain  extent  his  own  master.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  very  fond  at  this  time  of  theatrical  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  of  fencing  and  other  martial  exercises ; 
and,  giving  up  the  design  of  becoming  a  divine,  he 
at  one  time  determined  to  pass  over  into  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  An  accidental  circumstance 
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diverted  him  from  this  resolution.  He  became  in- 
volved  in  a  lawsuit  with  a  gentleman  in  Gloucester, 
shire,  who  laid  claim  to  part  of  his  paternal  estate  ; 
and  his  guardian,  being  a  man  of  retired  habits, 
was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  task  of  personally 
superintending  the  proceedings  on  his  behalf.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  that  Hale,  though  then 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  should  leave  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  repair  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  ar¬ 
ranging  his  defence.  His  professional  adviser  on 
this  occasion  was  Sergeant  Gianville,  a  learned  and 
distinguished  lawyer  ;  who,  being  struck  by  the 
clearness  of  his  young  client’s  understanding,  and 
by  his  peculiar  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  study  of 
the  law,  prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  his  military 
project,  and  to  enter  himself  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  with  the  view  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  He 
accordingly  became  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  Michaelmas  term,  1629,  and  im¬ 
mediately  applied  himself  with  unusual  assiduity 
to  professional  studies.  At  this  period  of  his  life 
he  is  said  to  have  read  for  several  years  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

During  his  residence  as  a  student  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  an  incident  occurred  which  recalled  a  certain 
seriousness  of  demeanour,  for  which  he  had  been 
remarkable  as  a  boy,  and  gave  birth  to  that  pro¬ 
found  piety  which  in  after  life  was  a  marked  fea¬ 
ture  in  his  character.  Being  with  several  other 
young  students  at  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  one  of  his  companions  drank  to  such 
excess  that  he  fell  suddenly  from  his  chair  in  a  kind 
of  fit,  and  for  some  time  seemed  to  be  dead.  After 
assisting  the  rest  of  the  party  to  restore  the  young 
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man  to  his  senses,  in  which  they  at  length  suc¬ 
ceeded,  though  he  still  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
danger,  Hale,  who  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
circumstance,  retired  into  another  room,  and,  fall¬ 
ing  upon  his  knees,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  that 
his  friend’s  life  might  be  spared  ;  and  solemnly 
vowed  that  he  would  never  again  be  a  party  to 
similar  excess,  nor  encourage  intemperance  by 
drinking  a  health  again  as  long  as  he  lived.  His 
companion  recovered  ;  and,  to  the  end  of  life,  Hale 
scrupulously  kept  his  vow.  This  was  afterward  a 
source  of  much  inconvenience  to  him,  when  the 
reign  of  licentiousness  commenced,  upon  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  drinking  the  king’s  health 
to  intoxication  was  considered  as  one  of  the  tests 
of  loyalty  in  politics,  and  of  orthodoxy  in  religion. 

His  rapid  proficiency  in  legal  studies  not  only 
justified  and  confirmed  the  good  opinion  which  had 
been  formed  of  him  by  his  early  friend  and  patron, 
Sergeant  Glanville,  but  also  introduced  him  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  several  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  lawyers  of  that  day.  Noy,  the  attorney-gener- 
al,  who  some  years  afterward  devised  the  odious 
scheme  of  ship-money,  and  who,  while  he  is  called 
by  Lord  Clarendon  “  a  morose  and  proud  man,”  is 
also  represented  by  him  as  “  an  able  and  learned 
lawyer,”  took  particular  notice  of  Hale,  and  advi¬ 
sed  and  assisted  him  in  his  studies.  At  this  time 
also  he  became  intimate  with  Selden,  who,  though 
much  older  than  himself,  honoured  him  with  his 
patronage  and  friendship.  He  was  induced,  by 
the  advice  and  example  of  this  great  man,  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  reading  beyond  the  contracted  sphere  of 
his  professional  studies,  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
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his  reasoning  powers  by  philosophical  inquiries, 
and  to  store  his  mind  with  a  variety  of  general 
knowledge.  The  variety  of  his  pursuits  at  this 
period  of  life  was  remarkable  :  anatomy,  physiolo¬ 
gy,  and  divinity  formed  part  only  of  his  extensive 
course  of  reading  ;  and  by  his  subsequent  writings 
it  is  made  manifest  that  his  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  was  by  no  means  superficial. 

The  exact  period  at  which  Hale  was  called  to 
the  bar  is  not  given  by  any  of  his  biographers ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrangement  of  the 
earlier  records  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  it  cannot  be  readi¬ 
ly  ascertained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
commenced  the  actual  practice  of  his  profession 
about  the  year  1636.  It  is  plain  that  he  very  soon 
attained  considerable  reputation  in  it,  from  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  employed  in  most  of  the  celebrated  trials 
arising  out  of  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  parliament  in  1640.  His  prudence  and  polit¬ 
ical  moderation,  together  with  his  great  legal  and 
constitutional  knowledge,  pointed  him  out  as  a  val- 
uable  advocate  for  such  of  the  court  party  as  were 
brought  to  public  trial.  Bishop  Burnet  says  that 
he  was  assigned  as  counsel  for  Lord  Strafford  in 
1640.  This  does  not  appear  from  the  reports  of 
that  trial,  nor  is  it  on  record  that  he  was  expressly 
assigned  as  Strafford’s  counsel  by  the  House  of 
Lords  :  but  he  may  have  been  privately  retained 
by  that  nobleman  to  assist  in  preparing  his  defence. 
In  1643,  however,  he  was  expressly  appointed  by 
both  houses  of  parliament  as  counsel  for  Archbish¬ 
op  Laud  :  and  the  argument  of  Mr.  Herne,  the  se¬ 
nior  counsel,  an  elaborate  and  lucid  piece  of  legal 
reasoning,  is  said,  but  on  no  certain  authority,  to 
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have  been  drawn  up  by  Hale.  In  1647  he  was  ap- 
pointed  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Eleven  members  : 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  afterward  retained  for 
the  defence  of  Charles  I.  in  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice ;  but,  as  the  king  refused  to  own  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  tribunal,  his  counsel  took  no  public  part 
in  the  proceedings.  He  was  also  retained,  after 
the  king’s  death,  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  when 
brought  to  trial  for  treason  in  taking  up  arms 
against  the  parliament.  Burnet  mentions  other 
instances ;  but  these  are  enough  to  prove  his  high 
reputation  for  fidelity  and  courage,  as  well  as  learn¬ 
ing. 

In  the  year  1643  Hale  took  the  covenant  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  parliament,  and  appeared  more  than 
once  with  other  laymen  in  the  assembly  of  divines. 
In  1651  he  took  the  “Engagement  to  be  faithful 
and  true  to  the  Commonwealth  without  a  king  and 
House  of  Lords,”  which,  as  Mr.  Justice  Foster  ob¬ 
serves,  “  in  the  sense  of  those  who  imposed  it,  was 
plainly  an  engagement  for  abolishing  kingly  gov¬ 
ernment,  or,  at  least,  for  supporting  the  abolition  of 
it.”  In  consequenee  of  his  compliance  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  he  was  allowed  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
was  shortly  afterward  appointed  a  member  of  the 
commission  for  considering  the  reformation  of  the 
law.  The  precise  part  taken  by  Hale  in  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  that  body  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  are  no  records  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  conducted  their  inquiries,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  no  details  of  the  specific  measures 
of  reform  introduced  by  them.  A  comparison, 
however,  of  the  machinery  of  courts  of  justice  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  their  practice  and 
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general  conduct  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
immediately  after  the  Restoration,  will  afford  con- 
vincing  proofs  that,  during  the  interregnum,  im- 
provements  of  great  importance  were  effected ; 
improvements  which  must  have  been  devised,  ma¬ 
tured,  and  carried  into  execution  by  minds  of  no 
common  wisdom,  devoted  to  the  subject  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  industry  and  reflection. 

It  was  unquestionably  with  the  view  of  restoring 
a  respect  for  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
had  been  wholly  lost  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  that  Cromwell  determined  to  place  such  men 
as  Hale  on  the  benches  of  the  different  courts. 
Hale,  however,  had  at  first  many  scruples  concern, 
ing  the  propriety  of  acting  under  a  commission 
from  a  usurper  :  and  it  was  not  without  much 
hesitation  that  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  impor¬ 
tunity  of  Cromwell,  and  the  urgent  advice  and  en- 
treaties  of  his  friends  ;  who,  thinking  it  no  small 
security  to  the  nation  to  have  a  man  of  his  integ¬ 
rity  and  high  character  on  the  bench,  spared  no 
pains  to  satisfy  his  conscientious  scruples.  He 
was  made  a  sergeant,  and  raised  to  the  bench  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  January,  1653—4. 

Soon  after  he  became  a  judge  he  was  returned 
to  Cromwell’s  first  parliament  of  five  months,  as 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  as¬ 
sembly.  Burnet  says  that  “  he,  with  a  great  many 
others,  came  to  parliaments  more  out  of  a  design 
to  hinder  mischief  than  to  do  much  good.”  On 
one  occasion,  however,  he  did  a  service  to  his 
country  for  which  all  subsequent  generations  have 
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reason  to  be  grateful,  by  opposing  the  proposition 
of  a  party  of  frantic  enthusiasts  to  destroy  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  Tower  and  other  depositories,  as  rem¬ 
nants  of  feudality  and  barbarism.  Hale  disp'ayed 
the  folly,  injustice,  and  mischief  of  this  proposition 
with  such  authority  and  clearness  of  argument,  that 
he  carried  the  opinions  of  all  reasonable  members 
with  him ;  and,  in  the  end,  those  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  measure  were  well  satisfied  to  withdraw 
it.  That  his  political  opinions  at  this  time  were 
not  republican,  is  evident  from  a  motion  introduced 
by  him,  that  the  legislative  authority  should  be 
affirmed  to  be  in  the  Parliament,  and  an  individual 
with  powers  limited  by  the  Parliament ;  but  that 
the  military  power  should  for  the  present  remain 
with  the  Protector.  He  had  no  seat  in  the  second 
parliament  of  the  protectorate,  called  in  1656  ;  but 
when  a  new  parliament  was  summoned  upon  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  in  January,  1658-9,  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  University  of  Oxford. 

His  judicial  conduct  during  the  commonwealth 
is  represented  by  contemporaries  of  all  parties  as 
scrupulously  just  and  nobly  independent.  Several 
instances  are  related  of  his  resolute  refusal  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  free  administration  of  the  law  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  dictation  of  the  Protector.  On  one  occasion 
of  this  kind  which  occurred  on  the  circuit,  a  jury 
had  been  packed  by  express  directions  from  Crom¬ 
well.  Hale  discharged  the  jury  on  discovering  this 
circumstance,  and  refused  to  try  the  cause.  When 
he  returned  to  London,  the  Protector  severely  rep¬ 
rimanded  him,  telling  him  that  “  he  was  not  fit  to 
be  a  judge  to  which  Hale  only  replied  that  “  it 
was  very  true.” 
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It  appears  that  at  this  period  he,  in  common  with 
several  other  judges,  had  strong  objections  to  being 
employed  by  Cromwell  as  commissioners  on  the 
trial  of  persons  taken  in  open  resistance  to  his  au¬ 
thority.  After  the  suppression  of  the  feeble  and  in¬ 
effectual  rebellion  in  1655,  in  which  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Colonel  Penruddock,  with  many  other  gentle¬ 
men  of  rank  and  distinction,  appeared  in  arms  for 
the  king  in  the  western  counties,  a  special  com¬ 
mission  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders  at  Exe¬ 
ter,  in  which  Hale’s  name  was  inserted.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  spending  the  Lent  vacation  at  his  house 
at  Alderley,  to  which  place  an  express  was  sent  to 
require  his  attendance  ;  but  he  peremptorily  refu¬ 
sed  to  go,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that  four 
terms  and  two  circuits  in  the  year  were  a  sufficient 
devotion  of  his  time  to  his  judicial  duties,  and  that 
the  intervals  were  already  too  small  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  private  affairs  ;  “  but,”  says  Bur¬ 
net,  “  if  he  had  been  urged  to  it,  he  would  not  have 
been  afraid  of  speaking  more  clearly.” 

In  the  year  1660  Hale  was  again  returned  by 
his  native  county  of  Gloucester,  to  serve  in  the  par¬ 
liament  or  convention  by  which  Charles  II.  was 
recalled.  On  the  discussion  of  the  means  by  which 
this  event  should  be  brought  about,  Hale  proposed 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  look  into 
the  propositions  and  concessions  offered  by  Charles 
I.  during  the  war,  particularly  at  the  treaty  of  New¬ 
port,  from  whence  they  might  form  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions  to  be  sent  over  to  the  king.  The  motion 
was  successfully  opposed  by  Monk,  who  urged  the 
danger  which  might  arise,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  army  and  the  nation,  if  any  delay  should  occur 
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in  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  government. 
“  This,”  says  Burnet,  “  was  echoed  with  such  a 
shout  over  the  House,  that  the  motion  was  no  long¬ 
er  insisted  on.”  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
most  of  the  destructive  errors  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  would  have  been  spared,  if  express  re¬ 
strictions  had  been  imposed  upon  him  before  he 
was  permitted  to  assume  the  reins  of  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  the 
time  was  critical ;  that,  at  that  precise  moment,  the 
army  and  the  nation,  equally  weary  of  the  scenes 
of  confusion  and  misrule  which  had  succeeded  to 
Richard  Cromwell’s  abdication,  agreed  upon  the 
proposed  scheme  ;  but  that,  if  delay  had  been  in- 
terposcd,  and  if  debates  had  arisen  in  parliament, 
the  dormant  spirit  of  party  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  awakened,  the  opportunity  would  have 
been  lost,  and  the  restoration  might,  after  all,  have 
been  prevented.  These  arguments,  when  urged 
by  Monk  to  those  who  were  suffering  under  a  press¬ 
ing  evil,  and  had  only  a  prospective  and  contingent 
danger  before  them,  were  plausible  and  convincing; 
but  to  those  in  after  times  who  have  marked  the  ac- 
tual  consequences  of  recalling  the  king  without  ex- 
pressly  limiting  and  defining  his  authority,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  miserable  and  disgraceful  events  of 
his  “  wicked,  turbulent,  and  sanguinary  reign,”  and 
in  the  necessary  occurrence  of  another  revolution 
within  thirty  years  from  the  Restoration,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  appear  that  the  nation  paid  rather  too  dearly 
on  that  occasion  for  the  advantages  of  an  immediate 
settlement. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  king  in  May, 
1660,  Lord  Clarendon,  being  appointed  lord-chan- 
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cel  lor,  sought  to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the 
new  government,  by  carefully  providing  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  With  this  view,  he 
placed  men  distinguished  for  their  learning  and 
high  judicial  character  upon  the  benches  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  courts.  Among  other  eminent  lawyers,  who 
had  forsaken  their  profession  during  the  latter  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  determined  to  recall 
Hale  from  his  retirement,  and  offered  him  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  lord-chief-baron.  But  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  great  difficulty  that  Hale  was  induced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  labours  of  public  life.  A  curious  origi¬ 
nal  paper,  containing  his  “  reasons  why  he  desired 
to  be  spared  from  any  place  of  public  employment,” 
was  published  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hargrave, 
in  the  preface  to  his  collection  of  law  tracts. 
Among  these  reasons,  which  were  stated  with  the 
characteristic  simplicity  of  this  great  man,  he  urged 
“  the  smallness  of  his  estate,  being  not  above  £500 
($2400)  per  annum,  six  children  unprovided  for, 
and  a  debt  of  £1000  lying  upon  him ;  that  he  was 
not  so  well  able  to  endure  travel  and  pains  as  for¬ 
merly  ;  that  his  constitution  of  body  required  some 
ease  and  relaxation  ;  and  that  he  had  of  late  time 
declined  the  study  of  the  law,  and  principally  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  other  studies,  now  more  easy,  grate¬ 
ful,  and  seasonable  for  him.”  He  alludes  also  to 
two  “  infirmities,  which  make  him  unfit  for  that  em¬ 
ployment  ;  first,  an  aversion  to  the  pomp  and  gran¬ 
deur  necessarily  incident  to  it ;  and,  secondly,  too 
much  pity,  clemency,  and  tenderness  in  cases  of 
life,  which  might  prove  an  unserviceable  temper.” 

“  But  if,”  he  concludes,  “  after  all  this,  there  must 
be  a  necessity  of  undertaking  an  employment,  I  de- 
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sire  that  it  may  be  in  such  a  court  and  way  as  may 
be  most  suitable  to  my  course  of  studies  and  edu¬ 
cation,  and  that  it  may  be  the  lowest  place  that 
may  be,  to  avoid  envy.  One  of  his  majesty’s  coun¬ 
sel  in  ordinary,  or,  at  most,  the  place  of  a  puisne 
judge  in  the  Common  Pleas,  would  suit  me  best.” 
His  scruples  were,  however,  eventually  overcome, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1660,  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  lord-chief-baron  ;  Lord  Claren¬ 
don  saying,  as  he  delivered  his  commission  to  him, 
that  “  if  the  king  could  have  found  an  honester  and 
fitter  man  for  that  employment,  he  would  not  have 
advanced  him  to  it ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  pre¬ 
ferred  him,  because  he  knew  no  other  who  deserved 
it  so  well.”  Shortly  afterward  he  reluctantly  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  trials  of  the  regicides  took  place  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  immediately  preceding  his  appointment,  and 
his  name  appears  among  the  commissioners  on  that 
occasion.  There,  is,  however,  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was  actually  present ;  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  reports,  either  as  interfe- 
ring  in  the  proceedings  themselves,  or  assisting  at 
the  previous  consultations  of  the  judges  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  but  that,  if  he  had  taken  a  part  in 
the  trials,  he  would  have  been  included  with  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgeman  and  several  others  in  the  bitter 
remarks  made  by  Ludlow  on  their  conduct  in  this 
respect.  It  has  been  the  invariable  practice,  from 
very  early  times  to  the  present  day,  to  include  the 
twelve  judges  in  all  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Ter¬ 
miner  for  London  and  Middlesex ;  and  as,  at  the 
time  of  the  trials  in  question,  only  eight  judges  had 
been  appointed,  it  is  probable  that  Hale  and  the 
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other  three  judges  elect  were  named  in  the  com¬ 
mission,  though  their  patents  were  not  made  out 
till  the  following  term,  in  order  to  preserve,  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible,  the  ancient  form. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  held  the  office  of  lord-chief- 
baron  till  the  year  1671,  and  during  that  period 
greatly  raised  the  character  of  the  court  in  which 
he  presided  by  his  unwearied  patience  and  indus¬ 
try,  the  mildness  of  his  manners,  and  the  inflexible 
integrity  of  his  judicial  conduct.  His  impartiality 
in  deciding  cases  in  the  Exchequer  where  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  crown  were  concerned,  is  admitted  even 
by  Roger  North,  who  elsewhere  charges  him  with 
holding  “  demagogical  principles,”  and  with  the 
“  foible  of  leaning  towards  the  popular.”  “  I  have 
heard  Lord  Guilford  say,”  says  this  agreeable  but 
partial  writer,  “  that  while  Hale  was  chief-baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  by  means  of  his  great  learning, 
even  against  his  inclination,  he  did  the  crown  more 
justice  in  that  court  than  any  others  in  his  place 
had  done  with  all  their  good-will  and  less  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

While  he  was  chief-baron  he  was  called  upon  to 
preside  at  the  trial  of  two  unhappy  women,  who 
were  indicted  at  the  assizes  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
in  the  year  1665,  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  The 
chief-baron  is  reported  to  have  told  the  jury  that 
“he  made  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  were  such 
creatures  as  witches,”  and  the  women  were  found 
guilty  and  afterward  executed.  The  conduct  of 
Hale  on  this  occasion  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
animadversion.  It  might  be  said  in  reply,  that  the 
report  of  the  case  in  the  State  Trials  is  of  no  au¬ 
thority  whatever ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be  accurate, 
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it  would  be  unjust  and*  unreasonable  to  impute  to 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  as  personal  superstition  or  prej¬ 
udice,  a  mere  participation  in  the  prevailing  and 
almost  universal  belief  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  The  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  even 
among  persons  of  education  and  refinement,  were 
firm  believers  in  witchcraft ;  and,  though  Lord  Guil¬ 
ford  rejected  this  belief,  Roger  North  admits  that 
he  dared  not  avow  his  infidelity  in  this  respect  in 
public,  as  it  would  have  exposed  him  to  the  impu- 
tation  of  irreligion.  Numerous  instances  might 
be  given  to  show  the  general  prevalence  at  that 
time  of  this  stupid  and  ignorant  superstition ;  and, 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  Hale  on  this  subject  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  proof  of  peculiar  weakness  or 
credulity.  ' 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  great  fire  of  London 
in  1666,  an  act  of  parliament  passed  containing  di¬ 
rections  and  arrangements  for  rebuilding  the  city. 
By  a  clause  in  this  statute,  the  judges  were  author¬ 
ized  to  sit  singly  to  decide  on  the  amount  of  com- 
penstion  due  to  persons  whose  premises  were  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  corporation  in  furtherance  of  the  in¬ 
tended  improvements.  Sir  Mathew  Hale  applied 
himself  with  his  usual  diligence  and  patience  to 
the  discharge  of  this  laborious  and  extra-judicial 
duty.  “  He  was,”  says  Baxter,  “  the  great  instru¬ 
ment  for  rebuilding  London ;  for  it  was  he  that 
was  the  constant  judge,  who  for  nothing  followed 
the  work,  and  by  his  prudence  and  justice  removed 
a  multitude  of  great  impediments.” 

In  the  year  1671,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Kelyng,  chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  removed  from  the  Ex- 
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chequer  to  succeed  him.  The  particular  circum¬ 
stances  which  caused  his  elevation  to  this  labori¬ 
ous  and  responsible  situation,  at  a  time  when  his 
growing  infirmities  induced  him  to  seek  a  total  re¬ 
tirement  from  public  life,  are  not  recorded  by  any 
of  his  biographers.  For  four  years  after  he  be¬ 
came  chief-justice  he  regularly  attended  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  court,  and  his  name  appears  in  all  the 
reported  cases  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  un¬ 
til  the  close  of  the  year  1675.  About  that  time 
he  was  attacked  by  an  inflammation  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  a  painful  and  languishing  disease,  from 
which  he  constantly  predicted  that  he  should  not 
recover.  It  produced  so  entire  a  prostration  of 
strength,  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  up  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall  to  his  court  without  being  supported  by 
his  servants.  “  He  resolved,”  says  Baxter,  “  that 
the  place  should  not  be  a  burden  to  him,  nor  he  to 
it,”  and  therefore  made  an  earnest  application  to 
the  lord-keeper  Finch  for  his  dismission.  This 
being  delayed  for  some  time,  and  finding  himself 
totally  unequal  to  the  toil  of  business,  he  at  length, 
in  February,  1676,  tendered  the  surrender  of  his 
patent  personally  to  the  king,  who  received  it  gra¬ 
ciously  and  kindly,  and  promised  to  continue  his 
pension  during  his  life. 

On  his  retirement  from  office,  he  occupied  at 
first  a  house  at  Acton,  which  he  had  taken  from 
Richard  Baxter,  who  says  “  it  was  one  of  the 
meanest  houses  he  had  ever  lived  in :  in  that 
house,”  he  adds,  “he  lived  contentedly,  without 
any  pomp,  and  without  the  costly  or  troublesome 
retinue  of  visiters,  but  not  without  charity  to  the 
poor ;  he  continueth  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
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physics  still  as  his  great  delight.  It  is  not  the  least 
of  my  pleasure  that  I  have  lived  some  years  in  his 
more  than  ordinary  love  and  friendship,  and  that 
we  are  now  waiting  which  shall  be  first  in  Heav¬ 
en  ;  whither  he  saith  he  is  going  with  full  content 
and  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  a  gracious  God, 
and  doubts  not  but  we  shall  shortly  live  together.” 
Not  long  before  his  death  he  removed  from  Acton 
to  his  own  house  at  Alderley,  intending  to  die  there  ; 
and  having,  a  few  days  before,  gone  to  the  parish 
churchyard  and  chosen  his  grave,  he  sank,  under  a 
united  attack  of  asthma  and  dropsy,  on  Christmas 
day,  1676. 

The  judicial  character  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was 
without  reproach.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the 
law  rendered  him  an  object  of  universal  respect 
to  the  profession ;  while  his  patience,  conciliatory 
manners,  and  rigid  impartiality,  engaged  the  good 
opinion  of  all  clases  of  men.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
it  is  said  that,  as  he  successively  removed  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  the  Exchequer,  and 
from  thence  to  the  King’s  Bench,  the  mass  of  bu¬ 
siness  always  followed  him;  so  that  the  court  in 
which  he  presided  was  constantly  the  favourite  one 
with  counsel,  attorneys,  and  parties.  Perhaps,  in¬ 
deed,  no  judge  has  ever  been  so  generally  and  un- 
objectionably  popular.  His  address  was  copious 
and  impressive,  but  at  times  slow  and  embarrass¬ 
ed  :  Baxter  says  “  he  was  a  man  of  no  quick  ut¬ 
terance,  and  often  hesitant,  but  spake  with  great 
reason.”  This  account  of  his  mode  of  speaking 
is  confirmed  by  Roger  North,  who  adds,  however, 
that  “  his  stop  for  a  word  by  the  produce  always 
paid  for  the  delay;  and  on  some  occasions  he 
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would  utter  sentences  heroic.”  His  reputation  as 
a  legal  and  constitutional  writer  is  in  no  degree  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  character  as  a  judge.  From  the  time 
it  was  published  to  the  present  day,  his  history  of 
the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  has  always  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  book  of  the  highest  authority,  and  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  courts  of  justice  with  as  great  confi- 
dence  and  respect  as  the  formal  records  of  judicial 
opinions.  His  Treatises  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Lords’  House  of  Parliament,  and  on  Maritime 
Law,  which  were  first  published  by  Mr.  Hargrave 
more  than  a  century  after  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s 
death,  are  works  of  unrivalled  excellence  as  legal 
arguments,  and  are  invaluable  as  repositories  of  the 
learning  of  centuries,  which  the  industry  and  re¬ 
search  of  the  author  had  collected. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
of  Faley  in  Berkshire,  he  had  ten  children,  most  of 
whom  turned  out  ill.  His  second  wife,  according 
to  Roger  North,  was  “  his  own  servant-maid 
and  Baxter  says,  “  some  made  it  a  scandal,  but  his 
wisdom  chose  it  for  his  convenience,  that  in  his 
age  he  married  a  woman  of  no  estate,  to  be  to  him 
as  a  nurse.”  Hale  gives  her  a  high  character  in  his 
will  as  “  a  most  dutiful,  faithful,  and  loving  wife,” 
making  her  one  of  his  executors,  and  intrusting  her 
with  the  education  of  his  grand-children.  He  be¬ 
queathed  his  collection  of  manuscripts,  which  he 
says  had  cost  him  much  industry  and  expense,  to 
the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  whose  library  they 
are  carefully  preserved. 
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